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Meet  Margo 


Margo  looks  like  a  fashion  model  hiii 
hits  like  a  Louisville  slugger.  She's 
\oung,  iminhihiled.  laleiUed.  with  il — 
Chicago's  newest  \  oiee  of  the  under-30 
generation. 


She  has  a  sharp  eye.  a  keen  ear,  rapier 
wit — and  uses  them  all  to  pop  preten¬ 
sions  that  others  take  for  granted. 
She's  at  her  de\astating  best  when  she 
goes  where  things  sw  ing  to  eateh  the  avant 
with  its  tiuard  down. 


Margo  is  part  of  the  ld71  Daily  News — 
eontemporary,  tuned  to  the  times, 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  Now  generation — the  same  qualities 
that  make  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
a  "now"  paper  for  "now”  people. 


—our  new  kind 
of  ^‘now” 
columnist 


Picture  her  by  the  numbers 


Coming  in  March!  An 
in-depth  research  study 
of  apparel  purchases 
by  the  fashion-minded 
San  Diego,  California 
woman. 


I 

i 


Interested  in  the  numbers?  Write:  Bob  Landis,  Manager,  Retail 
Advertising,  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company,  San  Diego, 
California  92112.  Tell  us  of  your  specific  interests  .  .  .  and  we’ll 
ask  our  computer  if  it  can  tell  us  what  you 
want  to  know  about  the  San  Diego,  Southern 
California  woman  and  her  fashions. 

San  Diego  is  the  Union /Tribune 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 
ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ISSUE . . . 


NEWSPAPERS 

and  the 

RETAILER 


If  the  contents  of  this  issue  look  a  little  different 
to  regular  E&P  readers,  there  are  several  good  reasons. 

First,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  we’ve  focused  special  editorial  at¬ 
tention  on  retail  advertising,  the  largest  single 
classification  of  advertising  for  newspapers.  You’ll 
find  a  major  part  of  this  issue  is  titled,  “Newspapers 
and  the  Retailer.’’ 

The  issue  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  annual 
convention  of  INAE,  bringing  advertising  executives 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies  to  New  York,  January 
7-9,  runs  back-to-back  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  bring¬ 
ing  thousands  of  retailers  here. 

The  common  interests  of  both  organizations  will  be 
included  in  the  programming  of  both  annual  con¬ 
ventions,  naturally. 

The  “Newspapers  and  the  Retailer’’  section  of  this 
issue  provides  a  printed  record  of  the  common 
areas  of  interest  of  both  groups.  It  should  provide 
intere.sting  reading  to  newspaper  people  in  all 
departments,  whether  they  have  anything  to  do  with 
retail  advertising  or  not. 

Regular  E&P  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
more  than  13,000  copies  of  this  issue  will  also  be 
read  by  the  retailers  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  com¬ 
prising  newspapers’  most  important  adverti.sers  and 
prospects.  E&P  is  sending  copies  to  executives  of 
2,700  department  store  groups  operating  more  than 
10,000  individual  stores,  89  percent  of  all  department 
stores  in  North  America.  Copies  are  also  being 
sent  to  more  than  800  chain  store  headquarters  and 
buying  offices  for  chain  and  discount  groups. 

Newspapers  have  ordex’ed  10,000  copies  of  this  issue 
for  distribution  by  their  advertising  representatives, 
to  retailers  in  their  own  markets. 

The  total  cii'culation  of  more  than  40,000  for  this  issue 
is  the  largest  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  history. 

To  these  new  readers,  we  hope  that  both  the  special 
editorial  content,  plus  the  advertising  copy  of 
newspapers,  helps  reinforce  your  decision  to  continue 
using  newspapers  as  your  primary  advertising 
medium  and  marketing  tool. 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


We  make 
abusmess 


ofnotninnii^ 
36  newspapers. 

That’s  good  business  for  you. 

You  can’t  buy  a  better  advertising  medium  than 
good  local  newspapers. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  good  local  newspapers 
are  c-ompany  policy  with  us. 

We  call  it  loc-al  autonomy.  It  means  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  our  36  daily  newspapers  in 
seven  states  are  local  editors  and  local  publishers. 

And  that  they  run  their  newspap)ers  as  local  news¬ 
papers.  We  don’t  just  permit  that — we  insist  on  it. 

Our  men  take  it  very  seriously.  The  better  the 
job  they  do  at  packaging  a  daily  news  product  that 
reflects  the  concerns  of  their  communities,  the  more 
readers  they  attract  and  keep. 

The  more  readers  they  win,  the  better  they  can 
serve  you  with  an  advertising  medium  that  has  im- 


Newspapers  still  biggest  ad  medium 

Newspapers  remain  the  country’s  biggest  advertising  medium. 
Fastest  growi^,  too.  Up  in  li)69  to  $5.6  biliion.  Why? 

Think  about  it.  Is  your  day  complete  without  your  local  news¬ 
paper? 


i 


pact  and  credibility  in  precisely  the  area  you  want 
to  reach. 

We  know  local  autonomy  works — measured  by 
constant  and  significant  increases  in  circulation. 
And  we  know  that  this  increased  circulation  will 
work  for  your  advertising. 

Talk  with  the  ad  manager  of  your  local  Gannett 
newspaper  today  for  full  details  on  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  your  market. 


55  Exchange  Street,  f 

Rochester,  N.Y.  i46i4  II  I 


BEACON,  N.Y.,  NEWS  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y..  EVENING  PRESS  •  CAMDEN,  N.J.,  COURIER- 
POST  •  COCOA.  FLA.,  TODAY  •  DANVILLE,  ILL.,  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  •  ELMIRA,  N.Y., 
STAR  GAZETTE  (MORNING  AND  EVENING)  •  HARTFORD.  CONN.,  TIMES  •  ITHACA,  N.Y.. 
JOURNAL  •  MAMARONECK,  N.Y.,  DAILY  TIMES  •  MELBOURNE,  FLA..  TIMES  •  MOUNT 
VERNON,  N.Y..  DAILY  ARGUS  •  NEWBURGH.  N.Y.,  EVENING  NEWS  •  NEW  ROCHELLE. 
N.V..  STANDAROSTAR  •  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y..  GAZETTE  •  NYACK-ROCKLANO,  N.Y.. 
JOURNAL  NEWS  •  OSSINING.  N.Y..  CITIZEN  REGISTER  •  PENSACOLA,  FLA..  JOURNAL  • 
PENSACOLA.  FLA.,  NEWS  •  PLAINFIELD,  N.J..  COURIER  NEWS  •  PORT  CHESTER.  N.Y., 
DAILY  ITEM  •  PORT  HURON,  MICH.,  TIMES  HERALD  •  ROCHESTER,  N.Y..  DEMOCRAT 
AND  CHRONICLE  •  ROCHESTER.  N.Y.,  TIMES  UNION  •  ROCKFORD.  ILL.,  MORNING  STAR 
•  ROCKFORD,  ILL.,  REGISTER-REPUBLIC  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF.,  EVENING  TELE¬ 
GRAM  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF,.  SUN  •  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y.,  SARATOGIAN  • 
TARRYTOWN,  N.Y„  DAILY  NEWS  •  TITUSVILLE,  FLA.,  STAR  ADVOCATE  •  UTICA,  MICH.. 
DAILY  SENTINEL  •  UTICA,  N.Y..  DAILY  PRESS  •  UTICA.  N.Y.,  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  • 
WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y,.  REPORTER  DISPATCH  •  YONKERS,  N.Y,.  HERALD  STATESMAN 


DATELINE: SUNCOAST 


T  T  If  T* 
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FLORIDA  RETAILERS  MOVE 
UP  FRONT  WITH  PINELLAS 

Theme  for  the  new  St.  Petersburg  Times- 
Evening  Independent  market  presentation 
is  “UP  FRONT  WITH  PINELLAS.”  It’s 
being  shown  in  major  markets  around  the 
eonntry.  By  fall  of  1971,  10,000  persons  will 
have  seen  this  spirited  story  of  a  glowing 
retail  market  that  out-shines  all  others  on 
Florida’s  Suneoast. 

Pinellas  is  Florida’s  riehest  eountx  west  of 
the  Atlantie  shoreline,  eaeh  of  its  264 
s(|uare  miles  paved  with  $5-million  buying 
power.  C'ombined  with  neighboring  Hills¬ 
borough  Count\,  it  eonstitutes  the  28th 
largest  SMSA  in  retail  sales  with  a  rousing 
S2-billion  plus.  Pinellas  grabbed  the  lion’s 
share,  passing  the  billion-dollar  mark  with 
the  addition  of  large  retailers  like  K  mart, 
Bellas-Hess,  J.  Byron  and  Levitz  Furniture. 

Pinellas  is  hub  of  Florida’s  Suneoast  mar¬ 
ket,  eight  eounties  along  the  Chdf  of  Mexieo 
where  retail  sales  have  registered  an  e\e- 
opening  979c  gain  the  past  10  years.  Here’s 
a  reeession-resistant  eeonomy  that  pro¬ 
pelled  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  10th 
plaee  among  all  morning  newspapers  in  re¬ 
tail  linage  the  first  10  months  of  1970. 

The  Times-Independent  market  folder,  l^P 
FRONT  WITH  PINELLAS,  gives  you  all 
the  dramatie  details  about  this  Florida  re¬ 
tailing  phenomenon.  It’s  eye-opening!  It’s 
free!  Write  for  it  today. 

You  Can  Sell  More 
Of  Everifthinii  Under  the  Sun  with 


pptpraburg  ainips 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

E\  ening  Independent 

Local  eti  and  Liythatl 


P.O.  Box  1121 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY  1971 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton  Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
14-16 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  31st  Annual  Convention.  Statler 

Hilton  Inn,  Tuscon. 

14- 16 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Conference/Virqlnia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting  &  Virginia  News  Photographers  Annual 
Meeting.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington. 

15- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Arlington  Hotel. 
Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbus  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Midtown,  Louisville. 

21-23 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Dalis.  Texas.  ' 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America.  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

22-23 — Texas  Press  Association.  Hilton  Palacio  del  Rio,  San  Antonio. 
28-Feb.  4 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  Midwinter  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Board  Meeting.  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  California. 

3 1 -Feb.  12  — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6 — Calfornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

7-10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Durham  Hotel,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

9-10 — Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge, 
New  Orleans. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association  Centennial  Anniversary  Convention. 

Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birmingham. 

11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Neil  Hous«  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
14-26 — API  seminar  for  Sunday  editors.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

18- 20 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

19-20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Sul  Ross  College,  Alpine.  Texas. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

19-21— M  ississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  School,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 


MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paralsio  Marriott,  Acapulco. 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton  Dallas, 
Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington.  Minneapolis. 

25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

30-May  2  — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Deau¬ 
ville  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 


MAY 

1- 2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia.  Mo. 
5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 

Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 
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S&HHelPtoW 
M  Revenue  Rise 
lo  Ml-Twne  Highs 

NTw'YOFK^MMdl"*  -  1 

record-bre^g  1 

1  domestic  st^P  .  .  end-  1 

of  the  y«»^-  j  jijcji  year  1 

Net  for  tl»e  lawsx  ^55  000, 

1  from 

J  132.521.000.  rfVlSo.S‘.  1 

/  52-week  1 
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1  2Sna  yeJTfw  the  S4H  green 

/  5^5  2^ce”  Chairman 

2  Wiliam  S.Beinecke  said. 


sp^  /U^'^Aie*^ 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


CA  TCH^lines 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 
Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


Bv  Lenora  Williamson 


HOW  TO  NAME  A  COLUMN — The  staff  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  sat  around  for  an  hour  or  so  brainstorm¬ 
ing  in  search  of  a  title  for  the  new  page  one  column  of  local 
and  area  items  being  launched  after  the  106-year-old  paper 
converted  to  offset.  Reporter  Martha  Koon  hit  the  perfect 
name.  Because  Natchez  was  the  terminus  for  the  famous  over¬ 
land  trail,  the  Natchez  Trace,  now  a  memorial  highway,  Martha 
suggested  “Tracings” — tiny  footprints  are  used  as  gimcracks 
between  items.  .  .  REVOLVER,  a  new  column  in  the  Fort 
Stockton  (Texas)  Pioneer,  will  indeed  revolve  content-wise 
“hitting  on  different  things”  almost  every  week  with  Terry 
Neill,  sports  editor  and  photographer,  as  writer. 

*  *  * 

IF  THE  BY-LINE  FITS — When  the  Atlanta  Journal  decided 
to  send  a  metro  reporter  to  interview  a  Smyrna  woodcarver. 

Chip  Callaway  got  the  assignment.  Assistant  city  editor  Tom 
Aubrey  sends  a  clip  of  Chip’s  story  and  a  note:  “I  guess  writ¬ 
ing  such  stories  is  all  part  of  the  process  young  reporters 
must  go  through  while  carving  a  niche  for  themselves  in  this 
profession.  I  thought  you  might  enjoy  the  touch  of  irony  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  and  the  reporter  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

A  POLICE  REPORTER  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  Jim  Rogers  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  liked  his  beat  so  well  he  has  traded  it 
in  for  full  time  duty  as  a  city  poUce  ofiBcer.  When  fellow 
staffer  Tom  Boone  wrote  a  feature  giving  first  impressions 
from  the  rookie,  one  quote  was:  “Riding  around  in  that  black 
and  white  patrol  car  you  sure  don’t  see  the  speeders  you  see 
when  you’re  driving  a  Daily  Oklahoman  car.” 

*  *  * 

TO  THE  EDITOR — A  letter  signed  by  Roger  Peck,  a  Hale 
Junior  High  School  student,  was  printed  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union:  “Editor,  Our  teacher  is  making  us  write  this. 

I  don’t  understand  why  people  have  to  tell  their  gripes  to 
you.  I  don’t  think  you  want  to  sit  around  and  read  other 
people’s  problems.  You  got  better  things  to  do.”  Yes,  Roger, 
unless  one  happens  to  be  the  letters-to-the-editor  editor. 

*  »  * 

i  GOOD  LUCK,  HARRY,  for  1971,  but  it  looks  doubtful  that 
the  ladies  will  change  their  minds. 

Harry  West,  women’s  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  applied  for  membership  in  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association  sending  along  a  check  for  dues  and  samples  of 
his  editing  for  review  by  the  board  February  20  when  new 
members  are  to  be  considered.  As  the  opening  gun  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  Harry  declared:  “I  think  we  have  the  best  women’s 
pages  and  I  can’t  enter.”  He  was  referring  to  annual  awards 
the  organization  makes. 

Elinor  Taylor  of  the  W ooster  Daily  Record  is  president  of 
the  association  and  in  her  current  bulletin  to  members  there 
is  a  paragraph  which  should  indicate  to  Harry  just  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing:  “We’ve  had  a  few  inquiries  from  persons 
interested  in  joining  ONWA  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
spell  out  the  requirements.  In  spite  of  Women’s  Lib,  it  still  is 
Ohio  Newspaper  WOMEN’S  Association,  so  this  means  that 
men,  however  well  qualified  (or  good  looking)  they  may  be, 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  name  of  our  organization  is  changed.” 

*  *  * 

A  CLASSIC  HEADLINE  by  John  Stephenson,  retired  head 
j  of  the  national  copy  desk  at  the  New  York  Times,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  obituary  published  by  the  newspaper  follow- 
ing  his  death  in  Florida.  As  a  headline  writer  at  the  ff'orld- 
Telegram  over  a  short  dispatch  from  Turkey  noting  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  ailing  Kemal  Ataturk, 
Stephenson  wrote  simply  “Attaturk!” 

*  *  ♦ 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  CHEW  is  the  headline 
on  a  rubber  rolled-up  “newspaper”  heralded  as  a  new  dog  toy. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  announced  “42  Dental  Students  Are 
:  Presented  Caps”  for  a  story  on  capping  ceremonies  for  dental 
hygiene  students. 

EDITOR  8L  publisher  for  January  9,  1971 
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Nothing  starts  until  someone  starts  it.  In 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  TIMES  not  only 
started  it,  but  kept  pressure  up  until  it 
happened. 


A  persistent  year-long  drive  spearheaded 
by  powerful  editorials  and  backed-up  with 
complete  news  coverage,  finally  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  approval  by  the  City  Council  for 
the  $12  million  Von  Braun  Civic  Arts 
Center  —  which  will  provide  the  entire 
Huntsville  market  with  a  large  ultra-modern 
all-weather  mall-type  civic  arts  center  — 
complete  with  plush  auditoriums,  a  spa¬ 
cious  arena,  a  museum  and  a  huge  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall. 


The  Von  Braun  Civic  Arts  Center  —  a  living 
monument  to  a  vibrant  market  —  is  now 
underway. 


This  is  relevance. 


Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Unique  relationship 

Newspapers  and  retailers  have  enjoyed  an  historic  relalionship  that 
is  unitjue  in  the  annals  of  all  media. 

Theie  was  a  time  when  the  retail  merchant  had  no  choice  hut  to 
use  local  newspapers  for  his  athertising.  They  were  the  only  media 
in  town.  Times  have  changed,  however,  and  all  retailers  have  a  mul¬ 
tiple  clioiie  of  media  for  their  advertising.  But  while  broadcast  media 
ha\e  ileveloped  and  grown,  and  other  print  media  have  become  spe¬ 
cialized,  the  retailers’  investment  in  newspaper  advertising  has  grown 
to  more  than  three  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  a  year.  .\nd  it  is 
still  growing. 

It  would  have  been  unusual  if  this  large  advertising  volume  did 
not  become  the  target  for  even’  other  advertising  medium  that  wanted 
a  piece  of  it.  especially  radio  and  television.  Some  retailers  have  ex¬ 
perimented  l>elieving  thev  should  test  the  quality  of  the  water  else¬ 
where.  But  there  have  been  no  major  tlefections  from  the  retail  ranks 
to  the  l)landishments  and  blue  skv  projections  of  other  media,  par¬ 
ticularly  television. 

Instead,  retail  advertising  in  newspa|X“rs  increased  about  SlhO  mil¬ 
lion  to  $3,250  billion  last  year  over  1909  while  the  total  retail  expen¬ 
diture  of  retailers  in  television  was  only  SI 00  million. 

This  issue  of  E&:1*  devoted  to  “Newspapers  and  the  Retailer’’  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  reasons  why  newspapers  have  been  the  primary  adver¬ 
tising  medium  and  marketing  tool  for  retailers  throughout  the  years 
and  will  continue  to  be. 

Retailers  should  know  that  the  basic  strengths  of  newspapers  have 
not  diminishetl  hut  have  Irecome  strengthened.  Reports  about  the 
decline  of  newspajKT  influence  and  readership  are  fallacies. 

News  from  London 

Rejjorts  of  the  unhappy  economic  conditions  affecting  news])a])ers 
in  London,  England — increasing  costs  and  declining  revenues — are 
liable  to  l)e  misinterpreted  in  the  U.S.  They  might  also  foster  the 
miscon(e|Jtion  that  these  troubles  are  current  and  generic  to  the 
newspaper  business  everywhere  including  the  U.S. 

The  truth  is  that  the  British  press  appears  to  be  going  through  a 
peritnl  of  stress,  strain  and  contraction  in  the  major  cities  exjx?rienced 
in  the  U.S.  during  the  last  decade  and  before.  While  our  major  cities 
were  experiencing  a  contraction  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  there 
was  a  corres|}onding  growth  and  expansion  among  newspapers  in  the 
non-metro}x>litan  areas  so  that  total  advertising  and  circulation  in¬ 
creased  while  the  number  of  newspa])ers  in  the  country  did  not  de¬ 
cline. 

In  England,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  “national”  dailies 
published  in  I.ondon.  They  are  more  than  metrojx>litan  newspapers, 
as  we  know  them,  because  they  can  cover  all  of  England  with  their 
editions.  W  hile  London  and  its  newspapers  are  going  through  the 
cycle  of  contraction,  the  rest  of  the  British  press  is  more  than  holding 
its  own.  Eric  C^headle  of  the  Thomson  Organization,  and  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Society,  reported  last  month  that  “in  the  past  few 
years  no  less  than  eight  new  regional  evening  newspajx;rs  have  been 
successfully  launched.” 

Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we  know  that  the  British  press 
will  emerge  from  its  economically-enforced  contraction  in  London 
more  jxiwerful  and  secure  with  its  readers  and  advertisers  nationally 
than  ever  before. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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letters 


PROTECTING  SOURCE 

Your  defense  of  the  principle  that  a 
reporter’s  source  of  information  must  be 
protected  (as  cited  in  your  editorial  about 
the  Caldwell  case)  goes  beyond  the  limit 
of  reason. 

We  would  have  no  problem  in  agree¬ 
ing  that  sources  should  be  protected.  But, 
and  this  qualifying  but  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  society — not  when  protecting  that 
right  results  in  a  crime  going  unpunished. 
In  this  instance,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
has  deemed  the  making  of  hashish  a  crime. 
Why,  then,  if  the  reporter  knows  this,  does 
he  withhold  the  names  of  those  who  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  against  the  state? 

Did  he  “promise”  the  individuals  he 
would  not  reveal  their  names?  If  so,  I 
submit  that  the  reporter  did  not  have  the 
moral  right  nor  the  legal  power  to  make 
such  a  promise.  If  he  witnesses  a  crime — 
whether  misdemeanor  or  a  felony — the 
reporter  who  fails  to  disclose,  when  asked, 
the  names  of  the  perpetrators  of  that 
crime,  is  himself  a  party  to  the  crime. 

Would  you  say  that  a  reporter  who  has 
an  “in”  with  a  criminal  who  specializes 
in  robbery  should  withhold  disclosing  the 
robber’s  name  after  doing  a  first-hand 
report  on  an  anatomy  of  a  robbery?  At 
what  point  would  you  demand  that  the 
reporter  reveal  the  information — for  ar¬ 
son?  for  murder?  for  a  Presidential  as¬ 
sassination?  At  what  point  would  you 
cease  calling  it  a  “ridiculous  parallel”? 

The  reporter  serves  the  public  by  sup¬ 
plying  information.  Period.  How  can  he 
claim  to  be  an  unbiased  reporter  and 
servant  of  the  people  if  he  watches  a 
crime  against  that  people,  writes  it  for 
the  sake  of  turning  in  readable  copy,  then 
protects  the  criminal  from  the  people  who 
are  being  offended. 

If  you  observed  a  crime  being  com¬ 
mitted,  wouldn’t  you  reveal  the  names  of 
those  committing  it?  There  is  also  another 
angle:  What  protects  the  public  when  a 
reporter,  looking  for  that  readable  copy, 
fabricates  a  story,  then  protects  the  lie 
with  the  cry  that  he  is  “protecting  his 
sources”? 

Except  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  those 
involving  national  security,  I  feel  a  re¬ 
porter  should  not  be  hampered  in  his 
search  for  facts.  If  he  uncovers  a  crime, 
it  is  to  his  credit  if  he  reports  it,  includ¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  perpetrators.  The 
First  Amendment  doesn’t,  and  shouldn’t, 
protect  the  reporter’s  desire  to  protect  a 
criminal — for  whatever  purpose. 

A  people’s  right  to  be  protected  from 
criminals  is  by  far  a  greater  right  than  a 
reporter’s  right  to  protect  the  criminal. 

NOEL  LEON 

Rochelle  Park,  N.J. 


GUILD  CONTRACT 

The  contract  with  the  Alexandria  Ga¬ 
zette  (E&P,  December  26)  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  periodic  conferences  between  the 
Guild  and  editorial  management  to  discuss 
and  implement  changes  in  journalistic 
practices,  beat  assignments,  news  cover¬ 
age  and  scheduling. 

There  is  a  side  letter  that  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  Publisher  and  the  Guild  agree 
to  meet  periodically  to  discuss  problems 
of  mutual  interest  and  sound  journalistic 
practices  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Gazette.  The  Publisher  and  the 
Guild  will  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to 
discuss  such  matters.  A  time  for  such 
periodic  meetings  must  be  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent.  Provided,  however,  the  parties  agree 
to  meet  at  least  every  six  months  after  the 
date  of  this  contract  is  signed.”  The  Guild 
had  proposed  the  earlier  language  but  it 
was  turned  down  as  unacceptable  and  the 
later  language  was  agreed  upon. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  contract  that 
states  that  “the  sole  right  of  the  Publisher 
to  manage  and  operate  the  newspaper  shall 
not  be  open  to  question.” 

The  proper  clause  as  it  is  written  in 
the  contract  reads  as  follows:  “It  is  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  by  the  Gazette  and  the  Guild 
that  practices  contrary  to  sound  journal¬ 
ism  are  countenanced  neither  by  the  Ga¬ 
zette  nor  the  Guild.” 

Lewis  A.  Stearman 

Alexandria,  Va. 

(The  writer  is  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette.) 

CLASSIFIED  SEX 

Until  the  only  jobs  left  are  in  the  field 
of  baby  production,  I  can’t  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  newspapers  continue 
to  lower  the  efficiency  of  their  employment 
classifications  with  such  NON-Functional 
headings  as  male,  female  and  male/female. 
(Even  then  I  would  wonder  about  the  lat¬ 
ter.) 

Robert  W.  Lobsincer 

Enid,  Okla. 


Short  Takes 

The  General  Chairman  has  asked 
members  to  bring  a  $2  woman  or  a  man’s 
gift. — Albany  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Court  Monday  generally  upheld 
the  1970  voting  rights  law,  but  said  the 
provision  allowing  8-year-olds  to  vote 
applied  only  to  federal  elections. —  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  43-year-old  man  was  shot  in  front 
of  4309  Brooklyn  and  right  leg.  He  was 
in  fair  avenue. — Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 

jK  a|e  9tc 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico  says  he  will  retire  when  his 
term  expires  in  1973.  He  is  755-years- 
old. — New  York  Times. 

*  it  * 

After  the  two  minute  ceremony,  two 
hours  later  the  bridge  gave  birth  to  a 
boy. — San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  fmind  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 
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The  Bees 

give  retailers 
the  best  coverage 

on  the 

^st  Coast 


The  Sacramento  Bee.  The  Modesto  Bee.  The 
Fresno  Bee.  They're  the  MeClatchy  Newspapers 
that  give  retailers  excellent  service  and  the  best 
coverage  on  the  entire  West  Coast. 

BEE  COVER.4GE 

•  Each  Bee  has  better  co\  erage  of  its  home  eounty 
than  any  other  West  Coast  paper  in  its  size 
range. 

•  No  other  daily  adds  more  than  17%  to  the  cov¬ 
erage  delivered  by  The  Sacramento  Bee. 

•  Combined.  The  Bees  cover  82%  of  all  house¬ 
holds  in  their  metro  areas  with  over  SIO.OOO 
annual  income. 

•  90%  of  The  Bees'  total  circulation  is  home  de¬ 
livered. 


•  The  Bees  reach  91%  o*  all  newspaper  house¬ 
holds  in  their  area  on  Sundays. 

BEE  SERVICE 

•  Our  retail  advertising  salesmen  have  the  stature 
in  our  offices  to  assure  the  proper  attention  to 
retailers'  specific  needs. 

•  Our  deadlines  are  realistic,  and  we  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  CPM's  on  reprints. 

•  We  provide  retailers  with  a  variety  of  market 
information  such  as  shopping  center  reports, 
traffic  reports  and  sales  figures.  For  example, 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  just  published  a  new 
Shopping  Center  Guide  and  Map.  It  shows  the 
location  of  116  centers,  and  it's  now  available 
on  request. 


McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  I 

C'resmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc..  National  Representatives 


Sources:  McClatchy  Newspapers  Market  Measure  1969-70 
American  Newspaper  Markets’  Circulation  '70 
Media  Records —  Full  Run  only  (6  &  7  Day  Basis) 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  1970 
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KINGS 


A“Every  Gestetner  advertisement  carries  a 
coupon.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
consistently  produces  more  replies  than 
any  of  the  other  20  newspapers  and 
consumer  magazines  on  our  media  list.” 


C'.f  OtfMLYS  BAHNtTT  VICL  PRLSIDf  N I  Of  GtSTETNrR  CO^^POf^ARO^ 

THE  WORLDS  largest  MANUFACTURER  Of  OFf  ICE  DUPLICATING  EOUIPMt  NT 
AGENCY  SAVITT  TOBIAS  BAl  K  INC 


ComM  to  tho 


Q.Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other^ 
magazine? 


Neuharth  advances  idea  at  INAE 


sr  January  9,  1971 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Consumer  councils  urged 
for  retailer  cooperation 


Newspapers  and  retailers  are 
marching  shoulder-to-shoulder, 
arm-in-arm  in  the  consumerism 
movement  as  they  project  plans 
for  cooperation  at  annual  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  City  this 
week  and  next. 

Keynoting  the  theme  of  the 
“Consumer  Revolt”  at  sessions 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives,  AUen 
H.  Neuharth  called  for  a  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of  Community 
Consumer  Councils  as  a  vehicle 
for  helping  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  further  their  common 
interests. 

Neuharth,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  nine  states,  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  the  leading  role 
in  guiding  the  consumer  revolt 
of  the  1970s  “to  make  it  a  con¬ 
structive  force  for  all  society.” 

His  remarks  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  and  others  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel  on  Friday 
anticipated  and  complemented 
the  program  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
convention  that  opens  Monday 
at  the  New  York  Hilton  with 
15,000  or  more  registrants. 

Neuharth  stressed  the  point 
to  his  own  group  that  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  newspapers  is  the  single 
best  hope  for  consumers  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  work  toward  “eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  and  polarization.” 

“The  government  alone  can¬ 
not  effectively  legislate  or  en¬ 
force  decency,”  he  said.  “The 
entire  issue  of  consumerism  is 
simply  having  the  merchant  do 
what  is  right  for  the  buyer,  and 
having  the  consumer  demand 
only  that  which  is  right  from 
the  seller.” 

He  said  such  things  as  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  or  HELP  columns 
which  spotlight  and  correct  oc¬ 
casional  consumer  injustice  by 
some  merchants  thereby  “il¬ 
luminate  even  more  brightly  the 
legitimate  business  practices  of 
most  retailers.” 

Community  Consumer  Coun¬ 
cils  would  expand  this  function. 
He  suggested  Council  member¬ 
ship  be  made  up  of  representa¬ 


tives  from  the  newspaper’s 
news  and  sales  or  business  de¬ 
partments;  selected  representa¬ 
tives  of  major  retailers,  small 
merchants  and  service  indus¬ 
tries;  and  from  such  citizen  or¬ 
ganizations  as  taxpayer  associa¬ 
tions,  women’s  leagues  and 
teenage  groups. 

Through  such  councils,  he 
said,  newspapers  can  help  “rec¬ 
ognize  those  propagandists  in 
business  wffio  would  use  us, 
those  demagogues  among  con¬ 
sumers  w'ho  would  misuse  us; 
and  the  few  rascals  in  both 
camps  who  would  abuse  us.” 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  such  a 
Council  now  is  being  formed  by 
the  Democrat  a^id  Chronicle  and 
the  Times-Union.  They  will  use 
talent  in  the  news,  editorial, 
sales  and  business  departments 
to  provide  a  council — a  forum — 
for  discussing  consumer  issues 
with  representatives  of  major 
retailers,  small  merchants,  the 
service  industries,  and  with 
representatives  of  consumer  and 


taxpayer  organizations,  wom¬ 
en’s  leagues,  teenage  groups. 

“The  president  of  one  of  Ro¬ 
chester’s  leading  department 
stores  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
Council  idea.  So  is  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  militant  local 
consumer  groups,”  Neuharth 
said. 

Neuharth  offered  a  prayer 
for  Help  in  the  Age  of  Con¬ 
sumerism.  In  it,  he  asked  for: 

“HELP,  for  us  as  newspaper¬ 
men,  so  that  we  may:  .  .  .  have 
the  ability  to  recognize  that 
which  is  right;  .  .  .  and  the 
courage  to  spotlight  it;  ...  and 
the  strength  to  put  the  power  of 
the  press  behind  it.” 

Consumerism  demands  that 
advertising  be  more  factual  and 
less  emotional,  and  this  will 
work  out  to  the  advantage  of 
newspapers.  Jack  Kauffman, 
president,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  declared  at  an  INAE 
session  under  the  banner  of 
“Newspapers — Friend  of  the 
Consumer.” 
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Kauffman  emphasized  that 
such  great  issues  as  consumer¬ 
ism  or  the  environmental  crisis 
call  for  a  dialogue  between  com¬ 
panies  and  the  public  they 
serve.  “Already,”  he  said,  “we 
see  major  advertisers  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  daily 
newspaper  as  the  medium  best 
suited  to  this  communication 
need.” 

“Consumerism,”  he  noted, 
“assigns  advertising  the  job  of 
providing  useful,  factual  and 
believable  information  to  help 
consumers  find  value  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  overflowing  with 
products  and  alternatives.  This 
is  the  kind  of  job  newspapers  do 
best  because  this  is  what  news¬ 
papers  are  all  about.” 

Kauffman  predicted  continued 
growth  for  the  newspaper  medi¬ 
um  during  1971  and  beyond.  He 
said: 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  estimating  a  better  than  $400 
million  gain  in  advertising  re¬ 
venues  of  daily  newspapers 
during  1971.  This  would  mean 
total  revenues  of  about  $6.25 
billion.  Actually,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  this  will  be  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate. 

“Last  year’s  advertising  re¬ 
venue  of  $5.85  billion  for  daily 
newspapers  was  accurately 
forecast  by  the  Bureau.” 

“Newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
venues  have  a  good  chance  to 
exceed  $8  billion  a  year  by  1975 
and  $12  billion  by  1980.  They 
need  only  keep  up  with  estab¬ 
lished  long  term  growth  rates  to 
meet  these  goals.” 

Lee  B.  Templeton,  senior 
vicepresident  for  chain  and  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  reported 
that  retail  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  advanced 
about  $160  million  in  1970  over 
1969  revenues.  He  said  this  is 
about  60%  more  than  the  total 
comparable  television  revenues. 
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New  study  shows  youth  market  in  newspapers 


A  national  survey  of  the 
media  habits  and  attitudes  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  25 — a  prime  market  for  re¬ 
tail  and  national  advertisers — 
shelves  the  popular  notion  that 
young  people  do  not  read  news¬ 
papers. 

The  findings  of  the  study  by 
Gilbert  Youth  Research  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
.shows  that  today’s  typical  youth 
not  only  reads  new’spapers  but 
spends  .36  minutes  with  each 
paper  read  which  is  only  60  sec¬ 
onds  less  time  than  the  typical 
adult  spends  reading  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

This  information  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  audience  of  800 
advertising  agency  and  market¬ 
ing  executives  in  the  Ballroom 


of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
January  8  at  the  opening  of  the 
INAE  meeting.  The  wide  screen 
film  was  narrated  by  Richard 
Basehart. 

The  presentation  will  be  re- 
l)eated  Januaiy  11  to  hundreds 
of  retailers  at  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  at  the 
New  York  Hilton. 

“Our  study  shows  that  the 
same  dynamism,  the  same  high 
level  of  aspiration  that  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  motivated  Americans 
is  still  visible  in  young  people 
today,”  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  said. 

Bogart  bases  this  assessment 
on  the  results  of  the  national 


survey  of  more  than  1,600 
youths  which  shows : 

•  73%  of  all  14  to  25  year  olds 
read  one  or  more  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  average  weekday. 
This  compares  with  78%  of  all 
adults. 

•  Young  people  typically  spend 
almost  as  much  time  with  each 
newspaper  as  the  average 
adult,  and  they  absorb  the  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  the  editori¬ 
al  content. 

•  As  young  people  grow  up, 
they  read  newspapers  more  and 
watch  television  less.  Average 
day  readership  rises  to  86%  for 
young  married  people  out  of 
school. 

•  Young  people  who  are  more 
mature,  more  responsible  and 
more  likely  to  attain  future 


leadership  are  the  most  likely  to 
read  the  newspaper  on  any  giv¬ 
en  day. 

“Although  they  show  strong 
idealism,  they  also  have  strong 
appreciation  for  the  material 
aspects  of  the  good  life,”  Bo¬ 
gart  commented. 

“Similarly,  the  more  highly 
educated,  the  doers  and  the 
achievers  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  orientation  to 
print.  This  still  holds  true  to¬ 
day.” 

Bogart  emphasized  the  cruci¬ 
al  importance  for  the  marketing 
plans  of  the  1980’s  of  the  media 
habits  of  today’s  14  to  25  year 
olds.  Ten  years  from  now,  he 
said,  this  generation  will  be  50% 
more  numerous  than  today’s  24 
to  35  year  olds. 


Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Sales  opportunity.  Morton  R.  Sarett,  president.  Jewelry  In¬ 
dustry  Council,  passed  along  the  note  that  1971  wdll  mark  the 
silver  wedding  anniversary  of  more  American  couples  than  for 
any  pre%nous  single  year  in  histor>^  “With  this  bumper  crop  of 
over  2  million  silver  jubilee  anniversary  celebrants,  the  spot¬ 
light  will  naturally  fall  on  silver  and  silver  gifts,”  he  said.  “This 
upsurge  offers  newspapers  and  retailers  a  real  opportunity  to 
increase  sales  of  silver  products  through  special  advertising 
promotions.”  He  said  the  Council  has  prepared  a  year  around 
promotion  kit  that  includes  newspaper  ad  mats,  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial  materials. 

*  *  * 

Retail  linage  record.  Chicago  Tribiuie  scored  a  record  high  in 
retail  advertising  linage  in  1970,  it  was  reported  this  week  by 
Edward  D.  Corboy,  advertising  director.  He  said  Sears,  Roebuck 
was  the  Tribune’s  largest  volume  advertiser  with  more  than  3.6 
million  lines.  Marshall  Field  ranked  second.  Other  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  included  Montgomery  Ward,  J.  C.  Penney,  Kresge’s 
K-Marts,  Osco  drugs  and  Kauffman  &  Broad.  Total  ad  volume 
for  the  Trib  fell  to  74.6  million  lines  last  year,  a  drop  of  4.7% 
from  the  previous  year.  The  decline  was  attributed  to  a  decrease 
in  general  and  classified  advertising. 

*  ♦  :|e 

Briefs.  Steve  Sohmer,  creative  vp  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  will  present  a  visual-graphic  show  on  “How  to  Produce  Ex¬ 
citing,  Dramatic  and  Effective  Newspaper  Advertising”  at  the 
19th  Annual  Retail  Advertising  Conference  February  6-7  in 
Chicago.  .  .  .  American  Brands  is  running  small  ads  through¬ 
out  the  New  York  Post,  capped  by  a  spot  color  ad  of 
300-lines  on  the  back  page  of  the  tabloid.  .  .  .  When  Lee’s  Dis¬ 
count  Department  Store  (a  new  division  of  J.  J.  Newberry) 
opened  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina  recently,  the  Aiken  Standard 
handled  both  the  printing  and  distribution  of  their  ad  supple¬ 
ments.  An  extra  15,000  copies  of  the  paper  with  the  insert  w'as 
distributed  free  to  additional  homes  in  the  county.  A  week  later, 
circulation  starts  had  increased  8  times  as  compared  to  what 
they  were  tw'o  weeks  prior.  .  .  .  The  help-wanted  ad  index  reg¬ 
istered  an  increase  in  November  for  the  first  time  in  14  months. 
The  Conference  Board  reports.  .  .  .  Dentsu  Advertising  Ltd., 
Tokyo,  estimates  that  Japan  advertisers  wdll  invest  $2,900  million 
in  commercial  advertising  in  1971,  a  rise  of  18.9%.  Estimates  for 
newspaper  advertising  for  this  year  are  $736  million,  up  17.9% ; 
tv  $677  million,  up  19.5%;  magazines  $114  million,  up  18.4%; 
and  radio  $95  million,  up  19.5%. 

*  *  * 

Special  promotions.  General  Electric  Co.,  which  w’ould  probably 


rank  closer  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  if  co-operative  advertising  revenues  were  included,  kicked 
off  a  “Red  Tag  Event”  in  January,  the  first  of  several  special 
promotion  efforts  that  are  planned  for  this  year.  The  in¬ 
tensive  consumer  print  ad  program  on  behalf  of  the  Appliance 
and  Television  Business  Group  places  heavy  emphasis  on  news¬ 
paper  co-op  to  bolster  the  national  program,  featuring  full-page 
ads  in  Life,  Reader’s  Digest  and  2400  line  ROP  color  new'spaper 
ads.  Said  1.  L.  Griffin,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Television  Business  Division:  “We’re  going  to  put  our  emphasis 
where  the  sales  markets  are.”  Compton  Advertising,  Chicago, 
is  the  agency. 

*  #  * 


American  Petroleum  Institute  will  continue  its  auto  tour  pro¬ 
gram  exclusively  in  daily  newspapers.  J.  Walter  Thompson  will 
insert  a  series  of  900-line  ads  in  206  papers  in  149  markets.  This 
ad  campaign  began  in  1961. 

*  «  * 

Financial  survey.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  media  department 
of  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law  Inc.  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  major  newspapers  for  financial  news  and  advertising  has 
been  released,  showing  publishing  schedules,  extent  and  frequency 
of  NYSE  listings  for  220  papers.  If  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  report,  contact  Robert  M.  Jenove,  vp  and  media 
director  of  the  agency.  _ 


Mrs.  Hill  retires  at  68; 
managing  editor  of  daily 

Winnifred  Stokes  Hill  has  re¬ 
tired  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review,  a 
position  she  held  since  1956. 
Mrs.  Hill,  68,  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  August  28,  1919,  as  a 
$12.50-a-week  advertising  sales¬ 
woman.  During  a  51-year 
career,  she  worked  as  a  report¬ 
er,  proofreader,  and  editor.  For 
the  last  18  years,  she  wrote  a 
daily  column.  Wit,  Wonder  and 
Wisdom. 

• 

Booth  Bnys  Station 

Sale  of  two  television  stations 
!it  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Mich¬ 
igan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  price  paid  to 
Uliana  Telecasting  Corp.  was 
$5  million. 


Muir  is  publisher, 
Hamilton  Spectator 

The  appointment  of  John  D. 
Muir  as  vicepresident  of 
Southam  Press  Limited,  and 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  succeeding  T. 
E.  Nichols,  as  of  Januaiy  1, 
was  announced. 

Muir  comes  from  a  newspa¬ 
per  family.  His  father,  H.  B. 
Muir,  was  managing  director  of 
the  Whig-Standard  Publishing 
Company  which  published  news¬ 
papers  in  Kingston  and  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Nichols  moved  to  Hamilton 
from  Winnipeg  in  1935,  and 
apart  from  five  years  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy,  from 
1940-45,  he  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since.  After  the  war 
he  became  associate  editor,  and 
in  January  1955  was  named 
publisher  to  succeed  St.  Clair 
Balfour. 
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Judges  ask  questions  on  reporter  privilege 


Meml)ers  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
expressed  a  lively  interest  this 
week  in  a  new  test  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  right  of  a  reporter  to 
protect  his  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  grand  jury  inquiry. 

Paul  Pappas,  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  radio  station 
WTEV  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
seeking  to  have  the  courts 
quash  a  subpoena  that  would 
compel  him  to  appear  before  a 
grand  jury  and  testify  as  to 
what  he  saw  in  a  Black  Panther 
headquarters  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass,  last  July. 

The  newsman’s  attorney,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cardy,  argued  that 
the  reporter’s  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  confidence  derives  from 
the  First  Amendment  but  is 
qualified.  Massachusetts  is  not 
one  of  the  16  states  granting 
the  privilege  by  statute. 

Carey  conceded  that  a 
newsman  might  be  required  to 
testify  if  the  prosecution  could 
show  that  he  had  information 
relevant  to  a  possible  crime  and 
that  such  information  could  not 
be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

Carey  pointed  out  that  Pap¬ 
pas  willingly  told  the  grand 
jury  what  he  saw  and  heard 
during  an  open  street  interview 
with  Bob  Heard  of  Boston,  a 
Panther  leader.  But  Carey  said 
Pappas  declined  to  answer 
questions  about  what  he  saw 
and  heard  inside  the  Panther 
headquarters.  Carey  said  Pap¬ 
pas  had  been  permitted  inside 
that  store  only  on  his  promise 
not  to  reveal  activities  in  the 
headquarters  unless  it  was 
raided  by  police.  No  police  raid 
occurred  while  he  was  there. 

‘A  new  wrinkle’ 

Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  de¬ 
scribed  Carey’s  argument  as  “a 
new  wrinkle  that  would  put  the 
burden  on  the  government  to 
waltz  around  and  show  that  a 
reporter  has  some  relevant  in¬ 
formation.” 

Justices  Jacob  J.  Spiegel  and 
Francis  J.  Quirico  said  the  res¬ 
trictions  suggested  by  Carey 
would  hamper  a  grand  jury. 
Under  Carey’s  proposition  that 
a  grand  jury  should  know  what 
information  a  reporter  had  be¬ 
fore  he  was  summoned  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  re¬ 
port  to  be  questioned  at  all, 
Quirico  said. 

Justice  R.  Ammi  Cutter  asked 
if  a  newsman  who  learned  of 
plans  for  a  bombing  of  build¬ 
ings  could  withhold  that  from 
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the  public.  He  also  asked  if  a 
reporter  who  attended  a  secret 
meeting  of  “a  propaganda 
group”  was  under  a  duty  to 
“give  a  reasonably  dispas¬ 
sionate  account  of  what  he 
learned  or  give  out  only  the 
propaganda  distortions.” 

Reporter’s  obligation 

Chief  Justice  Tauro  com- 


‘Jack’  Smyth  sells 
newspaper  group 
to  his  children 

Bernard  J.  “Jack”  Smj-th  has 
sold  Independent  Newspapers 
Inc.,  to  his  four  children.  INI 
owns  the  Deldtuare  State  News 
at  Dover  and  nine  weekly 
newspapers  in  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Florida  and  Arizona. 

Smyth,  55,  wull  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  INI.  In  addition, 
he  will  be  president  of  Valley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  company 
owned  by  INI  which  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  Arizona. 

Smyth  stepped  down  as  editor 
of  the  Delaware  State  News  in 
September  and  moved  to  the 
Phoenix  area. 

Other  stockholders 

Joel  D.  Smyth,  president  of 
INI  and  editor  of  the  Delaware 
State  News,  becomes  the  con¬ 
trolling  stockholder.  The  other 
stockholders  are  Mrs.  Grover 
Biddle  of  Dover,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bush  of  West  Covina,  Calif.; 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Smyth  of 
Phoenix. 

John  W.  Beach,  comptroller 
of  all  the  INI  publications,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  corporation.  He  was  also 
reelected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  with  Mrs.  Biddle,  Mi*s. 
Bush,  Jack  Smyth,  and  Joe 
Smyth.  A  new  director  is 
William  B.  Davis,  a  co-trustee 
of  the  Elizabeth  Smyth  trust. 

In  addition  to  the  Delawai’e 
State  News,  other  newspapers 
in  the  INI  group  are  the  Air- 
lifter  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base; 
the  Bowie  (Md.)  Blade;  the 
Crisfield  (Md.)  Times;  the  Okee¬ 
chobee  (Fla.)  News,  the  Arca¬ 
dian,  Arcadia,  Fla.;  the  Mobile 
Messenger,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  the 
Apache  (Ariz.)  Sentinel,;  the 
Sage,  Sunnyslope,  Ariz.;  and 
the  Valley  News,  Paradise  Val¬ 
ley,  Ariz. 

for  January  9,  1971 


mented  that  “a  reporter’s  obli¬ 
gation  is  to  publish  news  after 
he  has  gathered  it.” 

“What  right  does  he  have  to 
hold  it?  How  can  he  exercise 
censorship  and  decide  what  he 
will  or  will  not  disclose  to  the 
public?”  the  chief  justice  asked. 

Pappas,  46,  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  for  a  short 


time,  studying  engineering,  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  Navy  in 
1942.  He  became  a  photogra¬ 
pher  when  he  came  out,  and 
worked  for  a  while  for  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  joined  WTEV  eight 
years  ago,  considers  himself 
more  photographer  than  report¬ 
er. 


Gannett  may  acquire 
McClure  newspapers 


Agreement  in  principle  was 
reached  January  6  for  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  to  acquire  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Burlington, 
Vt.  and  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Announcement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Gannett,  and  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  president  of  the  Free 
Press  Association  Inc.,  owner  of 
the  Burlington  Free  Press  and 
of  McClure  Newspapers  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Chambersburg 
Public  Opinion. 

The  proposed  transaction 
calls  for  Gannett  to  acquire  all 
the  stock  of  the  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  exchange  for  400,000 
shares  of  Gannett  common 
stock.  Gannett  stock  was  quoted 
at  $38.50  per  share  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  putting  a 
value  of  about  $13  million  on 
the  transaction. 

The  Burlington  and  Cham¬ 
bersburg  newspapers  are  closely 
held.  Combined  net  earnings  of 
the  new'spaper  properties  and 
other  investments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1970 
were  $681,000  on  gross  revenues 
of  $5,317,000. 

For  the  39  weeks  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1970,  Gannett  report¬ 
ed  gross  revenues  of  $114,900,- 
000  and  net  earnings  of  $7,300,- 
000,  or  12.2  percent  higher  than 
the  prior  year. 

Miller  said  McClure,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  w'holly-owned  Gan¬ 
nett  subsidiary,  McClure  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  will  operate  the 
Burlington  and  Chambersburg 
newspapers.  He  emphasized 
there  will  be  no  changes  in  poli¬ 
cy  or  personnel,  in  line  with 
Gannett’s  long-standing  philoso¬ 
phy  of  local  autonomy. 

The  Burlington  company 
owns  a  17  percent  interest  in 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 


and  Gannett  also  would  acquire 
that  interest. 

Circulation  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  is  45,000  and  that  of 
the  Chambersburg  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  is  18,000.  The  Haverhill 
Gazette  has  24,000  circulation. 

The  acquisition  would  mark 
Gannett’s  first  venture  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chussetts.  The  company  cur¬ 
rently  embraces  36  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Florida  and  California.  It 
also  has  broadcast  stations  in 
New  York  and  Illinois  and 
newsprint  interests  in  Canada. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to 
reaching  a  definitive  agreement 
and  to  approval  by  directors  of 
Gannett  and  by  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Free  Press 
Association,  Inc.,  and  McClure 
Newspapers  Inc.,  in  addition  to 
satisfaction  of  other  legal  re¬ 
quirements. 

• 

J-study  approved 

Lamar  State  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  received  approval 
for  a  new  bachelor’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram  in  communications  w’hich 
includes  training  in  work  for 
newspapers,  radio,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  The  pro¬ 
ject  was  undertaken  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  Jack  Scott,  publisher,  and 
Ronald  Gates,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News. 

• 

Star  strike  ends 

A  week-long  shutdown  of  the 
Washington  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star  ended  January  7  after 
striking  garage  mechanics  ac¬ 
cepted  a  contract  that  calls  for 
a  three-step  increase  of  $55 
weekly  over  72  months.  The 
union  had  asked  for  $59  in  two 
years. 
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national 
retailing 

JANUARY 

MfCrCr  A  10-16 


IHE  WHITE  HOUSE 


NATIONAL  RETAILING  WEEK 


☆  ☆ 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


^  proclamation 


American  retail  merchants  have  provided  an  ever  widening  choice  of  products 
and  services  to  meet  consumer  needs  and  desires.  Retailing  promotes  the 
orderly  functioning  of  our  nationwide  distribution  system,  and  strengthens  our 
national  economy  by  creating  employment  and  income. 


Mindful  of  these  facts,  the  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution  1255,  has  re¬ 
quested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period  January  10, 
1971,  through  January  16,  1971,  as  National  Retailing  Week. 


NOW,  THEREFORE.  I,  RICHARD  NIXON,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  period  January  10  through  January  16,  1971, 
as  National  Retailing  Week. 


1  urge  all  Americans  during  that  period  to  pay  special  tribute,  by  every  appro¬ 
priate  means,  to  our  country’s  retail  industry.  I  suggest  both  suppliers  and 
customers  of  the  industry  take  this  opportunity  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  retail  management  and  employees  provide. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  7th  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth. 


/S/  RICHARD  NIXON 


Illllllllllllllllllllll1.lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  . I . Hill . . 
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'So  it  is.  So  if  has  been.  So  if  will  be, 


Newspapers:  the  retailer’s  most 
efficient  medium  for  advertising 


By  Lee  B.  Templeton 

Senior  Vicepresident, 

Bureau  of  Advertising 

The  year  just  past  has  been  a  very 
exciting  one  in  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising — for  some  very  dull  rea¬ 
sons.  That  paradox  sums  up  the 
newspaper’s  strengths,  and  its  weak¬ 
nesses. 

In  the  face  of  an  extremely  tough 
retail  year — and  in  spite  of  some  vio¬ 
lent  love-making  directed  at  retailers 
by  other  media — newspaper  revenues 
from  retail  advertising  in  1970  will, 
when  the  final  figures  are  in,  prove  to 
be  up  by  at  least  $160  million  over 
1969.  The  total  retail  advertising 
figure  will  be  about  three  and  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars.  (To  put  this  in 
.scale,  a  generous  estimate  of  retail 
television  on  a  comparable  basis 
would  be  about  $100  million:  newspa¬ 
pers’  gain  is  more  than  television’s 
total.)  Projections  of  $4  billion  in  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising  by  1975 
appear  safely  conservative. 

All  this  is,  I  submit,  an  exciting 
story  for  a  medium  which  is  already 
hugely  dominant  in  the  field.  It  is 
equally  exciting  for  retailers  who, 
when  things  were  tough,  decided  to 
get  the  kids  off  the  street,  to  put  their 
dollars  where  the  action  is.  And  they 
were  rewarded  by  better  response  to 
next-day  advertising  than  they’ve  had 
in  years.  That’s  what  consumers 
wanted,  and  they  looked  for  it  in  the 
newspaper. 

That’s  the  dull  part  of  the  paradox 
from  paragraph  one.  It’s  hard  to 
make  a  newspaper  retail  success  story 
exciting  because  there  are  (and  have 
been)  so  many  of  them.  Retailers,  the 
most  pragmatic  people  on  earth,  ex¬ 
pect  success  from  the  newspaper.  It 
has  been  forthcoming  so  long,  and  so 
regularly,  that  the  medium  is  now 
sometimes  challenged  simply  on  the 
grounds  that  anything  that  has 
worked  for  such  an  extended  period 
has  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  time  when 
everything  else  is  changing. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  sort  of 
non  sequitur  which  makes  up  most 
thinking  about  media. 

The  newspaper  will  be  the  retailer’s 
most  efficient  medium  for  as  long  as 
retailing  is  carried  on  in  a  manner 


anything  resembling  what  we  now 
know,  and  so  long  as  customers  are 
anything  like  those  we  now  know. 
That  may  not  be  forever,  but  it’s  long 
enough  to  place  some  bets  on. 

This  is  true  for  all  the  old,  famil¬ 
iar — and,  therefore,  dull — reasons. 

Customers  shop  first  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  This  assertion,  which  every  re¬ 
tailer  knows  in  a  visceral  way,  to  be 
true,  is  borne  out  by  every  piece  of 
research  done  on  the  subject.  The  re¬ 
tail  advertising  in  a  paper  educates, 
informs,  rei>orts.  Customers  use  it  to 
comparison  shop  both  price  and  ideas. 
So  it  is.  So  it  has  been.  So  it  will  be. 

Example:  according  to  a  massive 
suiwey  just  completed  by  Gilbert 
Youth  Research  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  there  is  a  64%  chance 
that  a  single  girl  who  is  out  of  school 
will  have  read  a  newspaper  yesterday. 
If  she  is  married,  the  chance  is  86%. 
Merely  being  married  increases  the 
chance  of  readership  today  by  one- 
third.  Why?  Because  people  now,  as 
always,  read  to  find  out.  Those  who 
have  the  most  things  to  find  out  read 
the  most — ^because  this  is  still  the 
most  efficient  way  of  learning  the 
things  you  must  know  to  regulate 
your  life.  Another  example  can  be 
found  in  the  1970  Simmons  figures  on 
working  women.  The  highe.st  reader- 
ship  of  all  in  this  group  (approaching 
90%)  is  among  women  with  the  least 
time ;  in  other  words,  women  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs  and  children  with  more 
than  one  child  under  18.  Why  again? 
Same  answer.  They’ve  learned  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  time  saver,  and 
they  use  it  as  one. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  no  reason  at 
all  to  believe  that  young  adults  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  read  less,  and 
will  read  less,  than  their  parents  at 
comparable  stages  in  life.  Far  from 
it.  The  figures  from  both  Simmons 
and  Gilbert  Youth  Research  indicate 
that  the  pattern  of  reading  hasn’t 
changed  at  all,  and  that  the  level 
might  even  prove  to  be  higher — 
because  of  higher  income  and  educa¬ 
tion  levels  achieved  by  more  of  to¬ 
day’s  young  people.  Here  again  we’re 
fighting  a  non  sequitur.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is:  television  has  come  in  and 
usurped  some  time  out  of  everyone’s 
life.  Therefore,  newspaper  readership 
is  down.  Like  most  logical  fallacies,  it 
sounds  good,  but  it  doesn’t  wash. 


Lee  B.  Temple-ton 


Newspapers  and  television  are  not 
directly  competitive  for  the  custom¬ 
er’s  attention.  They  serve  different 
needs.  Television  is  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  Newspapers,  as  we’ve  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  are  for  information.  The 
need  for  information  doesn’t  lessen  as 
the  number  of  entertainment  choices 
increases.  What  has  television  cut 
into?  Well,  movies,  for  an  example. 
Radio,  for  another.  Playing  one-o-cat 
on  the  corner  lot,  maybe  (the  biggest 
viewers  of  all  are  very  young  kids, 
not  prime  customers  for  the  retailers 
who  support  newspapers).  And  you 
hear  very  little  today  about  roasting 
apples  at  the  hearth,  reading  aloud  in 
the  family  circle,  or  gathering  around 
the  old  piano  for  a  songfest.  All  very 
definitely  part  of  the  historic  Ameri¬ 
can  entertainment  scene — and  all  vic¬ 
tims  of  television. 

The  newspaper,  then,  covers  broad¬ 
ly,  and  the  retailer  needs  broad  cover¬ 
age,  first  and  foremost.  Retailers  need 
a  mass  market  to  survive,  and  the 
bigger  the  retailer,  the  more  he  needs 
the  mass.  Nothing  else  covers  so 
broadly  and  so  predictably  as  the 
newspaper.  A  Bureau  research  project 
a  couple  years  ago  points  out  why 
this  coverage  is  so  important. 

The  retail  market  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievably  thin  and  infuriatingly  unpre¬ 
dictable.  Only  three  women  in  100  in 
your  city  will  buy  a  dress  this  week. 
Now,  in  aggregate,  this  is  a  huge 
number,  but  it  is  a  small  bit  of  busi- 
{ Continued  on  page  92) 
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Men’s  arms  come  in  different  lengths. 
Sio  do  Karoll’s  new  sportshirts. 


aUfanhanan  ii 
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KAROLL’S— Cfetcagro 
This  ad  is  considerably  more  mod 
in  appearance  than  inost  retail  ads, 
bid  it  contains  a  significant  difference. 
Even  though  the  art  is  contemporary, 
the  advertiser  dug  out  the  single  most 
appealing  benefit  and  put  it  in  the 
headline  where  it  belongs.  Thus,  you 
quickly  see  why  you  .shoidd  get  your 
Manhattan  sport  shirts  at  this  store 
rather  than  at  any  other  Manhattan 
outlet  which  undoubtedly  carries  iden¬ 
tical  merchandise.  Check  the  copy; 
see  how  it  urns  written  for  this  store 
only,  not  just  picked  up  from  a  sup¬ 
plier's  mat.  An  all  around  good  use 
of  newspaper  space.  Original  size: 
four  columns  x  9". 


JORDANO’S 

— Santa  Maria,  California 
Here’s  a  refreshing  change  from  most 
food-store  institutional  ads.  First,  the 
art  is  appealing,  and  the  hand-let¬ 
tered  copy  is  attractive  to  the  eye. 
Notice  how  the  advertiser  gets  his 
name  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ad, 
establishing  instant  identification. 
Each  "balloon”  promises  another  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  reader  and  is  elaborated  on 
in  the  body  copy.  You  surely  get  many 
good  reasons  for  shopping  at  Jor- 
dano’s,  something  that’s  good  to  see 
these  days  when  so  much  retail  food 
advertising  tends  to  look  like  all  other 
retail  food  advertising.  Original  size: 
full  page. 


You  nearly  always  do  better 
when  you  shop  with  CASH 


you  can  ffot  it  at  raikersburt?  National  l^ank. 
m  nunutps  Heiiay  monthly  at  low  bank  rate 


r  .  -  PARKERSBURG 

■  National  bank 


PARKERSBURG  NATIONAL  BANK 

— Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Here  is  an  example  produced  by  an 
agency  completely  in  tune  with  what 
it  takes  to  market  a  retail  product  .  .  . 
in  this  case,  financial  services.  The 
agency  also  handles  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
bank  with  virtually  the  entire  budgets 
going  into  newspapers.  Notice  the  no- 
nonsense  headline,  getting  quickly  and 
precisely  to  the  offer.  It  promises  a 
customer  benefit  and  backs  up  the 
promise  in  subsequent  body  copy.  The 
illustration  is  attractive  and  domi¬ 
nant,  and  the  reader  sees  quickly  how 
he  can  respond.  Even  an  individual’s 
name  is  shown,  with  the  bank  tele¬ 
phone  rmmber,  to  personalize  the  of¬ 
fer.  Solid  advertising  here  with  equal¬ 
ly  solid  results,  reports  Joseph  Guil- 
lazet,  Cleveland,  the  agency.  Original 
sizes:  five  columns  x  15". 


Some  well-done  retail  ads 


By  Kenneth  R.  Kinney 

Promotion,  Public  Service  Director, 
The  Blade  and  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 

After  looking  through  thousands  of 
newspapers  during  more  than  four 
years,  seeking  ads  worth  commenting 
on  and  reproducing  in  INPA’s  adver¬ 
tising  copy  service  newsletter,  one 
general  observation  comes  to  mind. 

That  is  that  the  daily  newspaper  is 
the  most  powerful  ad  medium  going. 
Nothing  can  touch  it,  really.  Here’s 
why  this  is  so : 

Critic  after  critic  decries  the  gener¬ 
al  lack  of  creativeness  in  newspaper 
ads,  primarily  retail  new’spaper  ads. 
You  would  have  to  believe  the  critics 


are  right.  The  vast  majority  of  retail 
newspapers  ads  are  nothing  more 
than  announcements  of  merchandise 
for  sale. 

Yet,  even  with  this  utter  lack  of 
creativity,  the  very  appearance  of 
such  an  announcement  produces 
sufficient  response  and  sales  to  make 
the  advertising,  even  such  lackluster 
advertising,  profitable  to  the  retailer. 

Thus,  the  potential  for  improving 
the  already  profitable  response  from 
newspaper  advertising  is  unlimited. 
Think  what  would  happen  to  results 


if  more  retailers  would  spend  more 
time  in  the  preparation  of  their  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

The  several  examples  on  these 
pages  of  what  this  editor  considers 
outstanding  retail  advertising  have 
one  common  characteristic:  virtually 
none  would  win  an  art  director’s 
award;  much  more  consideration  has 
been  given  here  to  substance  than  to 
form.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case  in  most  retail  ads.  That’s  why  a 
good  ad,  when  you  spot  it,  really 
stands  out,  as  these  did. 
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RALEIGH’S  —Washington,  D.  C. 

In  any  list  of  good  retail  advertisers, 
you  would  have  to  include  this  store 
which  does  consistently  good  work. 
This  ufas  a  Christmas-season  ad,  and 
the  copywriter  could  easily  have  said: 
“give  him  a  London  Fog,”  as  most 
retailers  do.  Instead,  he  properly  put 
the  benefit  in  the  headline  all  the  while 
mentioning  the  brand  name,  more 
than  likely  protecting  his  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  alloivance.  The  result  is  a 
good  ad  which  sells  the  store  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  promoting  the  brand.  The  body 
copy  is  complete,  and  all  vital  infor¬ 
mation  .  .  .  piice,  credit  information, 
store  hours  ...  is  included.  The  store 
would  do  itself  a  favor  by  getting 
its  name  up  high  in  the  ad,  but  the  ad, 
like  virtually  all  of  Raleigh’s  ads,  gets 
a  good  mark.  Original  size:  four  col¬ 
umns  X  IV'. 


THE  MAY  CO — Cleveland 
Most  department  stores  woidd  spend 
an  inordinate  amount  of  money  on 
art  and  then  lay  in  a  bland,  label  head¬ 
line  such  as:  “Phoenix  panty  hose.” 
And  more  than  likely  the  response 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  ad  pro¬ 
fitable.  So  it  urns  heartening  to  see  The 
May  Company  come  up  with  this  ad. 
The  ad  starts  with  a  definition  of  the 
fit  problem  and  immediately  follows  up 
with  a  benefit-laden  headline  and 
price.  Even  the  brand  name  was  used 
for  co-op  purposes,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  quick,  efficient  communica¬ 
tion.  The  cartoon  technique  is  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  the  body  copy  follows  through 
on  the  promise  in  the  headline  with 
more  benefits  plus  all  information  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  re¬ 
spond.  Original  size:  five  columns  x 
full. 


2  ways  to  add  more  tun 
and  flax’or  to  picnic! 


LAZARUS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

— Columbus,  Ohio 

This  full  page  would  surely  meet  any 
list  of  good-ad  requirements  you  coidd 
make  up.  Notice  the  pure-benefit  head¬ 
line,  the  dominant  illustration,  quick 
store  identification,  quick  product 
identification  with  more  benefits  in 
sub-heads,  prominent  prices,  credit 
and  store-hour  information.  Visually, 
the  elements  flow  properly  and  effici¬ 
ently;  the  reader  has  no  trouble  figur¬ 
ing  out  the  proposition  in  this  ad.  Not 
only  that,  he  is  told  quickly  how  he’ll 
benefit  by  buying  the  merchandise  of¬ 
fered,  something  department  store 
ads  too  often  fail  to  do.  Just  one  quib¬ 
ble  ...  I  would  have  put  the  one- 
column  listing  of  Lazarus  services 
on  the  right  instead  of  ivhere  it  is. 
But,  all  in  all,  this  ad  gets  top  honors. 
Original  size:  full  page. 


FARMERS  BUILDING  &  LOAN 

— Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Here’s  an  unusually  imaginative  use 
of  newspaper  space.  The  pen,  of 
course,  lends  itself  to  display  in  a  long, 
narroiv  space,  and  directs  the  read¬ 
er’s  eye  unerringly  to  the  brief  copy 
and  advertiser’s  name.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  an  advertiser  can  vir¬ 
tually  steal  the  page  by  buying  just 
one  of  the  eight  columns;  can  you 
imagine  anyone  seeing  the  page  and 
not  seeing  this  ad?  Some  purists 


might  quarrel  tvith  the  lack  of  head¬ 
line  and  lack  of  advertiser  name  at  the 
top  of  the  ad.  Hoivever,  this  is  one 
case  in  which  such  items  can  be  safely 
excluded.  There  should  be,  though, 
more  information  about  location  plus 
a  phone  number  and  maybe  office 
hours.  But  hats  off,  generally,  to  the 
one  who  did  this  ad.  Original  size: 
one  column  x  full. 
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How  to  get  more  out  of  co-op  advertising 


Three  specialists  in  the  use  of  co-operative  advertising 
discuss  ways  large  and  small  retailers  can  put  manufac¬ 
turer’s  advertising  allowances  to  use  more  effectively  in 
newspaper  promotions. 


•  Jerome  S.  Tills,  director 
of  retaiier/vendor  relations, 
Bureau  of  Advertising: 

The  title,  co-op  manager  or  co-op 
coordinator,  is  becoming  increasingly 
well  known  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  well  as  to  many  advertisers.  He  is 
the  new.spaper’s  specialist  in  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  and  the  key  coordi¬ 
nator  of  many  retail  oriented  manu¬ 
facturer  programs.  His  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  is  in  line  with  a  new  interest 
in  co-op  on  the  part  of  national  and 
retail  adverti.sers. 

National  advertisers  are  budgeting 
more  and  more  money  to  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.  New  categories  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  are  being  added  and  more  re¬ 
tailers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  co-op.  But,  while  some 
$1.5  billion  was  spent  in  cooperative 
newspaper  ads  last  year,  an  estimated 
additional  $700  to  $800  million  was 
budgeted  for  co-op  but  never  used. 
Why  did  retailers  pass  up  these  avail¬ 
able  co-op  funds? 

The  mo.st  obvious  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  fact  that  many  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  know  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  manufacturer’s  offer.  This 
is  true  and  is  a  major  reason  for  co¬ 
op  money  going  unused.  But  there  is 
another  important  reason  for  dealers 
forfeiting  these  funds.  Many  retailers 
are  too  small  to  accrue  a  large  enough 
allowance  from  any  one  supplier  to 
mount  what  they  believe  to  be  a  big 
enough  campaign  to  be  of  any  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  sees  the 
newspaper  as  the  key  coordinator  of  a 
co-op  program.  As  part  of  its  cooper¬ 
ative  ad  promotion,  the  Bureau  is  urg¬ 
ing  member  newspapers  to  appoint 
one  or  more  co-op  specialists  to  their 
advertising  staffs.  It  sees  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  taking  on  a  much  larger  role  in 
co-op  programs  through  assuming  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  representative  as  well  as 
the  dealer  and  helping  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  both. 

The  Bureau’s  co-op  ad  program  is 
designed  to  expand  the  new'spaper’s 
involvement  in  local  marketing  and  to 
help  to  bring  all  parties — new'spaper, 
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manufacturer’s  representative,  ad 
agency  and  retailer — together  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sales.  Manufac¬ 
turers  who  wish  to  offer  maximum 
assistance  to  their  retailers  can  enlist 
the  support  of  the  Bureau  and  its 
member  newspapers. 

The  Bureau  keeps  a  constant 
stream  of  information  about  manu¬ 
facturers’  co-op  plans  flowing  to  the 
ad  departments  of  its  members.  This 
includes  the  terms  of  the  plan,  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer’s  local  sale 
representative,  and  the  opportunities 
for  tying  in  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

This  is  how  one  newspaper  co-op 
coordinator  operated  after  receiving  a 
bulletin  from  the  Bureau  about  Ar¬ 
row  Shirts’  co-op  program. 

Dean  Lewis  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress  Bulletin  first  got  in  touch 
with  the  Arrow  sales  representative 
in  the  area.  He  showed  the  represen¬ 
tative  the  promotional  opportunities 
available  from  the  materials  received 
from  Arrow  and  received  his  support. 
He  then  selected  a  full  page,  four  col¬ 
or  Arrow  ad  and  ordered  the  mats 
and  full  color  proofs  from  Arrow 
headquarters.  He  used  the  proofs  to 
develop  an  ad  layout  which  included 
the  names  of  10  retailers  in  the  area 
who  were  prime  prospects  for  the  tie- 
in.  Nine  of  the  10  retailers  bought  the 
ad.  It  ran  in  the  Back  to  School  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Progress  Bulletin. 

As  we  see  from  this  example,  all  of 
the  involved  parties — retailer,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  newspaper — benefit 
through  a  relationship  based  on  coop¬ 
erative  advertising.  And  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  co-op  manager  is  the  catalyst 
who  brings  together  all  of  the  skills 
of  these  people.  Through  his  market¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  facilities,  he  helps 
the  retailer  to: 

— Join  forces  with  other  stores  and 
pool  co-op  allowances  from  a  given 
manufacturer  in  order  to  mount  a 
meaningful  advertising  campaign. 

— Gather  together  co-op  funds  from 
a  number  of  vendors  and  use  them  as 
the  basis  for  a  sustained  advertising 
program. 

— Work  with  a  distributor  in  a 
coordinated  campaign  that  ties  in 


with  the  manufacturer’s  overall  ob¬ 
jectives. 

— Receive  the  co-op  allowance  more 
quickly  by  providing  the  documenta¬ 
tion  required  to  get  the  funds. 

New’spapers  can  also  play  a  role  in 
maintaining  the  flow  of  co-op  funds 
from  the  individual  manufacturer 
into  the  individual  local  market.  By 
providing  documentary  evidence  of 
how'  retailers  promoted  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product,  the  newspaper  can 
show'  the  manufacturer  dramatically 
what  he’s  getting  for  his  money.  This 
is  particularly  important  when  the  co¬ 
op  funds  are  coming  from  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  vendor  rather  than  from 
the  vendor  himself. 

How'  does  the  manufacturer  ben¬ 
efit?  By  budgeting  money  towards  co¬ 
op,  he  can  be  sure  that  his  promotion¬ 
al  dollars  are  spent  w'here  he  has  the 
best  potential  to  do  business. 

The  manufacturer’s  co-op  dollars 
work  for  him  in  two  ways :  they  offer 
the  retailer  an  incentive  to  put  the 
goods  on  his  shelf,  and  they  help  the 
retailer  move  the  merchandise  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

A  manufacturer’s  national  image  is 
only  the  sum  of  his  images  in  each 
individual  market.  The  best  way  to 
build  an  image  in  each  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  is  to  have  the  retailer’s  logo  en¬ 
dorse  his  product  in  ads. 

Newspapers  and  retailers  have  both 
been  anxious  to  profit  from  the  pro¬ 
motional  and  sales  opportunities 
available  through  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising.  By  working  more  closely  with 
each  other,  they  can  make  their 
efforts  more  successful. 

•  Barry  Tompkins,  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  manager, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
Miami  News: 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  “if  you  want  to  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  tomorrow,  you  had  better  adver¬ 
tise  today.’’ 

For  the  small  retailer  this  state¬ 
ment  is  more  valid  today  than  it  has 
ever  been,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
grow'th  of  shopping  centers  and  the 
increasing  dominance  of  chain  stores 
in  the  market  place.  To  compete,  not 
only  must  the  small  retailer  adver- 
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tise,  but  his  advertising  must  become 
more  effective. 

To  be  effective,  advertising  must  be 
continuous  and  it  is  encumbent  upon 
the  retailer  to  advertise  continuously — 
today,  tomorrow,  next  week  and  next 
month — if  he  expects  to  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  next  year.  Continuous  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  do  cost  money,  but  co¬ 
op  advertising  accruals  can  substan¬ 
tially  stretch  any  retailer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  Effective  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  must  also  be  properly  timed,  to 
coincide  with  merchandising  opportu¬ 
nities  and  peak  sales  periods.  It  must 
be  placed  in  the  most  effective  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle  to  accomplish  the  task 
at  hand. 

No  advertising  vehicle  is  as  timely, 
or  lends  itself  more  to  a  continuous 
advertising  program,  than  the  daily 
newspaper.  Television  can  certainly 
build  product  and  brand  acceptance, 
but  the  daily  newspaper  tells  you 
where  you  can  buy  the  product,  or 
brand,  and  for  how  much.  The  daily 
newspaper  and  its  sales  representa¬ 
tive  can  be  the  best  advertising  part¬ 
ner  any  retailer  ever  had.  The  local 
newspaper  sales  representative  can 
help  his  retail  “partners”  to  develop 
and  plan  properly  timed,  continuous 
advertising  programs.  The  intelligent 
use  of  co-op  funds  can  play  a  key  part 
in  this  planning. 

Using  existing  sales  records,  the 
newspaper  sales  representative  and 
the  retailer  can  plot  a  monthly  sales 
curve  for  the  retailer’s  store.  Once 
this  curve  is  plotted,  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  pre-determined  adver¬ 
tising  budget  should  be  allocated 
monthly  to  match  the  sales  curve. 
This  sales  curve  can  be  further  an¬ 
alyzed  by  product  category  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  inventory  items,  or  pro¬ 
duct  lines,  contributed  the  mo.st  to 
sales  each  month.  The  monthly  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  should  then  be 
further  broken  down  and  allocated  to 
each  item,  or  product  line,  according 
to  its  sales  contribution  percentage. 

Once  the  inventory  items,  or  pro¬ 
duct  lines,  have  been  considered  and 
weighted  for  advertising  support,  co¬ 
op  funding  accrued  on  these  items 
should  be  determined  and  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  the  overall  advertising  budg¬ 
et.  In  this  fashion,  co-op  advertising 
dollars  can  be  employed  intelligently 
to  increase  the  size  or  the  frequency 
of  the  planned  insertions;  to  tie-in 
with  general  advertising  schedules  in 
the  paper;  or,  to  take  advantage  of 
special  merchandising  opportunities 
throughout  the  year.  Further,  by  pre¬ 
planning  and  including  co-op  accruals 
in  his  advertising  schedule,  the  re¬ 
tailer  can  avoid  losing  accrued  co-op 
funds  from  co-op  programs  that  have 
advertising  termination  dates.  All  too 


often,  the  retailer  decides  to  use  his 
co-op  funds  to  promote  a  given  pro¬ 
duct  line,  only  to  find  he  is  too  late 
and  that  the  co-op  accruals  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Many  newspapers  have  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  managers  to  assist  the  newspa¬ 
pers  sales  representative  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  determining  which  inventory 
items  offer  co-op,  the  terms  of  the 
co-op  programs  and  what  per¬ 
formance  is  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
the  retailer,  to  qualify.  In  addition, 
many  co-op  ad  managers  maintain 
files  of  ad  mats,  slicks  and  other 
reproduction  materials  needed  by  the 
retailer  in  the  preparation  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising.  Toward  this  end,  there  is  a 
newspaper  association  called  NACON 
(Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative 
Network),  which  has  been  specifically 
developed  to  assist  local  retailers,  via 
the  local  paper’s  co-op  advertising 
manager,  in  the  use  of  co-op  funding 
in  more  than  45  markets,  coast  to 
coast. 

In  summary,  the  use  of  accrued  co¬ 
op  funds  in  continuous,  timely  retail 
advertising  programs  can  help  the 
small  retailer  increase  his  sales,  and 
to  help  him  plan  such  programs,  the 
small  retailer  can  find  willing  part¬ 
ners  in  local  newspapers  and  their 
sales  representatives. 

•  Arthur  S.  Fay,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Cooperative  Advertising/ 
Merchandising  division  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Data  Services: 

New  types  of  newspaper  “pack¬ 
ages”  are  being  developed  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising /Merchandising 
Division  of  Advertising  Data  Services 
to  give  national  brand  advertisers  an 
increased  return  on  their  co-op  dollars 
in  1971. 

An  innovation  in  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  programming  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture-retailer  roto  supplement  which 
ADS  conceives  as  a  promotion  vehicle 
for  the  national  advertiser,  who  would 
use  his  cooperative  funds  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  dealers. 

The  Cooperative  Advertising/Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  are  coordinating 
the  joint  efforts  of  several  leading 
grocery  and  drug  advertisers  to  bring 
out  roto  advertising  supplements  to 
be  inserted  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  with  local  store-name  tie- 
ins  of  participating  retail  chains  and 
voluntary  cooperative  retailers. 

Facilities  are  available  to  produce 
roto  supplements  in  quantities  up  to 
30  million  per  week.  Each  supplement 
will  have  a  specific,  consumer  oriented 
theme  or  seasonal  concept,  with 
related  editorial  material.  The  adver¬ 
tising  inserted  by  each  manufacture 
will  be  based  on  his  own  marketing 
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program  and  will  constitute  a  special 
sales-promotion  effort  within  that 
program. 

This  is  a  far  more  efficient  use  of  a 
manufacturer’s  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  than  the  stereotyped  co-op 
offer.  Frequently,  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  which  is  slated  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  supplement  will  provide 
manpower  to  call  on  local  retailers 
and  pin  down  the  arrangements. 

Among  the  new  shapes  which  coop¬ 
erative  newspaper  advertising  is  tak¬ 
ing  is  the  three-way  package  in  which 
Advertising  Data  Services  represnts 
all  marketing  segments — the  brand 
manufactures,  wholesalers,  and  retail 
drug  or  food  chains. 

ADS  starts  by  developing  a  multi¬ 
market  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  a  page,  double-spread, 
insert  or  roto  supplement.  National 
brand  participation  is  then  worked 
out  in  terms  of  the  products  and  the 
promotion  offers  to  be  featured,  with 
market-by-market  schedules  and 
costs.  With  ADS  acting  as  program 
coordinator,  whole-salers  are  then  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selling  campaign  to  the 
retail  drug  chains  or  supermarkets 
whose  names  will  appear  in  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Once  the  plan  is  set,  ADS  han¬ 
dles  the  administrative  problems,  and 
makes  sure  that  the  plan  is  not  only 
implemented  in  all  the  selected  mar¬ 
kets  and  media,  but  properly 
documented  and  paid  upon  com¬ 
pletion. 

Advertising  Data  Services  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Areata  Research  Corporation. 
It’s  Cooperative  Advertising  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  is  pioneering  a 
number  of  ideas  in  professional  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  management  of 
cooperative  funds,  enabling  adver¬ 
tisers  to  develop  local  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  with  effective  market-by- 
market  control. 
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The  shape  of  things  to  come: 
Two  papers  on  every  doorstep 


By  Allen  H.  Neuharth 

PreKidevt,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

What  lies  ahead  in  the  contest  for 
newspaper  readers  in  oiir  cities, 
towns  and  hamlets  from  coast  to 
coast? 

Will  the  lines  be  drawn  ever  more 
sharply  as  the  Davids  and  Goliaths 
battle  each  other  for  a  spot  in  the 
readers’  living  rooms? 

Or  will  a  new  kind  of  co-existence 
develop,  in  which  the  city  daily  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  community  or  suburban 
weeklies  enjoy  a  mutually  advantage¬ 
ous  position  of  their  own? 

To  try  to  predict  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  next  few  years,  consider 
v;hat  the  pattern  has  been  in  the  past 
two  decades  or  so. 

About  25  years  ago,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  mo.st  big  city  publish¬ 
ers  settled  back  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Easing  of  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions,  new  equipment  availability, 
more  competent  help — all  seemed  to 
offer  a  chance  to  fully  enjoy  their 
dominance  of  their  respective  reader 
markets  in  the  cities  and  surrounding 
areas. 

At  the  same  time,  existing  weekly 
or  small  daily  publishers  geared  up  to 
take  advantage  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  on  the  move  who  tumbled 
across  city  limits  and  into  nearby 
pastures.  Mo.st  important,  new  weekly 
papers  sprang  up  everywhere. 

City  publishers  saw  nothing  partic¬ 
ularly  wrong  with  this.  Most  of  them 
continued  to  ignore  most  small  town 
news.  So,  the  community  papers  got  a 
toe-hold  and  then  a  foot-hold.  Week¬ 
lies  grew  into  semi-weeklies,  and 
many  of  them  into  dailies. 

As  merchants  followed  residents 
into  the  open  fields,  advertising 
helped  round  out  more  balanced  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

Gradually  a  new  pattern  for  the 
suburbanite’s  news  diet  developed. 
More  and  more  residents  found  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  combination  of  their 
community  paper  for  local  news  and 
advertising,  in  television  for  a  skim¬ 
ming  of  world  and  national  news. 


Aided  by  timely — or  untimely — 
strikes  which  temporarily  removed 
metropolitan  dailies  from  the  door¬ 
steps  in  key  areas,  the  community  pa¬ 
pers  became  more  firmly  established. 
Gradually  they  knocked  more  and 
more  big  city  dailies  out  of  suburban 
or  small  town  hou.seholds. 

Finally,  big  city  publishers  woke 
up  to  it.  City  editors  began  to  reexam¬ 
ine  the  synicism  they  and  their  report¬ 
ers  had  for  small  town  events  and 
people. 

For  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  look  at 
what  has  taken  place : 

Most  big  city  publishers  have  been 
desperately  trj'ing  to  regain  their 
position  with  the  suburban  reader. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  them 
have  tried  doing  it  with  a  direct  fight 
again.st  the  community  papers. 

They  have  developed  expensive  and 
complicated  zoned  editions.  They  have 
tried  competing  with  the  community 
newspaper  for  community  news  and 
advertising. 

New  York  State  is  a  good  example, 
where  some  of  the  greatest  juggling 
acts  of  all  go  on  in  composing  rooms 
and  pressrooms  of  metropolitan  dailies 
to  put  out  a  .specially  tailored  paper 
for  every  suburban  group  of  readers. 

At  best  such  activity  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  experiment  in  crawling  one  step 
ahead  and  slipping  two  back  on  a 
treadmill.  Fortunately,  many  big  city 
publishers  have  come  to  realize  it. 

Well,  if  those  fighting  formulas 
don’t  work,  what  is  the  likely  trend  in 
the  future? 

I  predict  a  new  approach  to  co¬ 
existence  by  the  big  city  daily  and  his 
small  daily  or  weekly  community 
competitor. 


“I  believe  tomorrow’s  most 
successful  community  news¬ 
paper  will  be  completely  lo¬ 
cal  in  news  and  advertising.” 

Alien  H.  Neuharth, 

President,  Gannett  Newspapers 
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I  hope — and  believe — both  will  pur¬ 
sue  policies  designed  to  put  at  least 
two  newspapers  at  every  suburban 
or  small  town  door. 

In  developing  such  a  co-existence 
policy,  each  will  take  advantage  of  his 
own  strength. 

I  believe  tomorrow’s  most  success¬ 
ful  community  newspaper  will  be 
completely  local  in  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

They  will  carry  all  the  .significant 
news  of  their  particular  area  plus  the 
personal  items  to  warm  the  hearts  of 
their  readers,  from  births  to  wed¬ 
dings  to  obituaries.  Most  important 
of  all,  they  will  have  a  strong  and 
strictly  local  editorial  voice. 

But  they  will  not  waste  time  and 
money,  and  newsprint,  publishing  na¬ 
tional  editorial  cartoons,  or  comics,  or 
boilerplate  pages  or  features.  They 
also  will  quit  pretending  that  the  pen¬ 
ny-ante  national  ad  revenue  some 
still  get  is  worth  the  trouble. 

Conversely,  tomorrow’s  big  city  or 
metropolitan  dailies  will  concentrate 
on  global  interest  news — complete 
world,  national,  state,  and  major  city 
new.s — with  balanced  global  opinion 
columns  and  editorials,  top  features 
and  comics. 

They  will  not  spend  time  and  effort 
and  money  trying  to  compete  with  the 
strictly  local  news  coverage  of 
suburbs  or  small  neighboring  towns. 

They  will  rely  for  their  advertising 
revenue  on  major  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  classified,  advertising  and  very 
probably  a  resurgence  of  national 
newspaper  advertising. 

They  will  not  try  to  compete  with 
the  community  newspapers  for  the 
small  suburban  merchant’s  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  through  zoned  pages. 

The  products  will  become  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  news  and  advertising 
content  that  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  will  want  and  need  both. 

The  cost  and  operational  advant¬ 
ages  are  obvious.  What  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  co-existence  policies  to¬ 
day?  Mostly  traditional  thinking,  an 
over  abundance  of  vain  pride. 

But  I  believe  the  approach  will  de¬ 
velop  across  our  country. 
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This  is  "Art's  Gallery" . . . 


The  secref  is,  only  eat  when  you're 
hungry! 


How  COULD  I?  I  had  both  hands  on 
the  keyboard! 


Your  honor,  is  THAT  the  face  of  a  There's  nothing  like  Halloween, 

bad  boy?  right,  Frank? 


C|retiiclr  JFrafiirrs 

54  MINT  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  94103  •  (415)  GArfieW  Mill 


Newspaper  salesman 
circa  1 970’s:  A 
PRO  all  the  way 


By  Laurence  T.  Herman 

Vicepresident,  Sales -Marketing 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Times  and  Independent 

Selling  newspaper  advertising  to¬ 
day  is  a  very  specialized  professional 
undertaking.  The  problems  in  market¬ 
ing  goods  and  services  now  are  so  in¬ 
tricate  and  demanding  that  salesmen 
of  judgment  and  capacity  are  needed 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  These  men 
are  called  upon  to  be  self-starters  in 
establi.shing  individual  depths  of  pene¬ 
tration  in  business  perspective  and 
analysis  unheard  of  in  yesteryear. 

Obviously,  these  current  positions 
require  the  time-proven  qualities  and 
qualifications  good  .selling  has  histori¬ 
cally  found  e.ssential.  In  the  ’70’s  as 
in  all  the  past,  the  compulsion  to  pro¬ 
duce,  the  need  to  accomplish,  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  eternal  que.st  for  bet¬ 
terment — to  be  blessed  with  deep- 
seated  motivation,  health,  energj’, 
drive,  desire,  determination,  sense  of 
urgency,  presence,  indu.stry,  initia¬ 
tive,  spunk,  vitality  .  .  .  yes,  these  and 
other  time-tested  attributes  are  the 
basic  ingredients  in  a  salesman’s  be¬ 
ing. 

We’ve  come  to  expect  that  ethics, 
character,  good  habits,  appearance, 
aptitude  and  personality  factors  are 
more  than  adequate  at  the  outset,  too. 
To  communicate  by  word-written 
and  oral — and  by  deed  is  also  impera¬ 
tive  for  starters,  and  to  be  so  able 
means  knowledge  is  organized,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  articulate.  Plain- 
spokenne.ss  and  sincerety  also  belong 
in  the  original  mix. 

But  more  than  ever  All  Selling  is 
Serving.  And  to  be  able  to  truly  serve 
in  1971  poses  fresh  challenges.  Chal¬ 
lenges  so  great  they  become  the  total 
game. 

Even  as  the  new  breed  has  to  have 
growing  awareness  and  probity  to 
handle  the  facts  spewed  from  our  com¬ 
puter  resources,  so  must  these  super¬ 
sophisticates  have  the  maturity,  back¬ 
ground  and  academic  know’-how  and 
techniques  to  be  able  to  creatively  de¬ 
vise  ways  the  new.spaper  medium  can 
help  solve  the  harder  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  all  its  customers. 

Each  salesman  is  really  a  captain 
of  an  account  marketing  team.  Both 


catalyst  and  lubricant  ...  a  general¬ 
ist  in  a  w’orld  of  speciali.sts.  Thus  his 
prime  roles  are: 

1.  Communicator-Educator:  Sup¬ 
plies  creative,  research,  budget-buy¬ 
ing  teams  with  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business,  helps  set  advertiser’s 
goals.  Explains  creative  suggestions, 
media  within  our  medium  recommen¬ 
dations  and  utilization  to  advertiser. 

2.  Persuader:  Coaxes  most  effective 
work  from  his  newspaper’s  production 
and  creative,  research  and  planning 
staffs.  Assures  proper  Total  Service 
attention  to  advertiser.  Sees  that  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  his  money’s  worth  plus 
extra  service  dividend. 


3.  Manager-Expediter:  Plans  pro¬ 
gress  of  marketing  programs  and  in¬ 
dividual  campaigns  from  inception  to 
effectiveness  research,  and 

4.  Most  importantly,  he’s  the  man 
responsible  for  his  newspaper’s  profit 
on  his  accounts. 

One  half  of  the  business  is  getting 
ready  to  sell — the  other  half  is  SELL¬ 
ING. 

So  this  better  educated,  better 
trained,  totally  better  informed,  tech¬ 
nically  more  proficient  marketing  man 
is  now,  more  than  ever,  a  partner  in 
accomplishment — with  tw’o  partners 
his  client  and  his  management.  “Cli¬ 
ent,”  because  now  his  customers  have 
assumed  a  new  psychological  status — 
“Clients.” 

He’s  in  the  act  of  becoming  a  con¬ 
sultative  salesman  with  two  basic  ob¬ 
jectives — to  help  his  clients  maximize 
the  profitable  operation  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  thereby  to  maximize  the 
profitable  operation  of  his  own.  As  a 
“business  manager  of  a  personal  ser¬ 
vice  business”  he’s  concerned  with  the 
sum  total  of  his  clients’  needs  which 
his  combined  personal  and  corporate 
Continued  on  page  107 


St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  “grad¬ 
uates”  were  proud  of  their  achievements  in  the  INAE 
“Accent  on  Selling”  course.  “Proffessor”  Laurie  Her¬ 
man,  the  newspaper’s  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  teas  even  prouder  as  he  talked  to  graduates, 
from  left.  Chuck  Griffith,  national  advertising;  Nancy 
Bossert,  cUissified  advertising;  and  Henrietta  Farley, 
retail  advertising. 
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Lines  on  maps  don^  make  markets. 

People  da 


Mobile  people  with  money.  They  make  up  the  Total  Cleveland 
Market.  And  no  other  newspaper  reaches  more  of  them  than 
The  Plain  Dealer.* 

In  Cleveland’s  home  county,  Cuyahoga,  nearly  88%  of  The 
Plain  Dealer's  daily  circulation  is  in  the  county’s  top  three 
economic  quarters  —  people  who  account  for  more  than  90%  of 
Cuyahoga’s  retail  purchases. 

And  in  the  surrounding  15  counties,  more  than  70%  of  PD 
circulation  is  in  homes  valued  over  $25,000  — all  within  40 


minutes  of  Cuyahoga  shopping. 

Retail  advertisers  know  The  Plain  Dealer’s  domination  of  the 
Cleveland  Market.  Example:  Cleveland  department  and  women’s 
apparel  stores  put  nearly  twice  as  much  advertising  in  The  Plain 
Dealer,  compared  to  Cleveland’s  other  newspaper. 

Build  the  Cleveland  Market  — all  of  it  — into  your  media  plan. 
Start  with  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest  daily  (and  largest 
Sunday)  newspaper. 


'Daily:  The  Plain  Dealer,  403,145  — The  Cleveland  Press,  377,645.  Sunday:  The  Plain  Dealer,  533,828. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 

To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation’s  6th  largest  state; 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


.  W 


Fast-growing  Zayre 
chain  reiies  on 
newspaper  ads 


“If  I  hear  or  see  that  ‘What’s  A  Zayre’  line  any 
more  I’ll  go  out  of  my  mind.” 

“Okay,  so  I  know  what  a  Zayre  is.  Enough!” 

“So  this  is  really  ‘What’s  A  Zayre?’.” 

Remarks  from  short-tempered  or  aggravated  peo¬ 
ple?  Not  really.  They  are  representative  of  the 
comments  heard  at  grand  openings  of  Zayre  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

It  all  stems  from  a  concentrated  public  informa¬ 
tion  program — combining  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations — created  and  produced  for  Zayre  by  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Bo  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Zayre  is  a  chain  of  179  modern,  self-service  de¬ 
partment  stores  serrtng  families  in  24  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Zayre  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  .  .  .  ranked  37th  in  Fortune's 
top  retailing  giants. 

Zayre  also  is  a  very  big  advertiser.  It  has  to  be. 
Advertising  played  a  major  role  in  Zayre  achieving 
sales  which  should  far  exceed  $600  million  in  fiscal 
1970. 

Newspapers  play  a  most  important  part  in  Zayre 
advertising. 

Case  in  point:  the  grand  openings.  A  lot  of  work, 
money  and  planning  go  into  preparing  an  85,000- 
square-foot  department  store  for  an  opening.  And 
if  at  9:50  a.m. — 10  minutes  before  opening — a  Zayre 
vicepresident  says  “Don’t  put  up  the  ribbon  yet. 
There  aren’t  enough  people  out  there.”  Well,  if  he 
says  that,  there  could  be  trouble. 

Nobody  can  remember  the  last  time  that  happened 
.  .  .  and  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  pulling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Traditionally  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  kicks 
off  the  Christmas  shopping  season  .  .  .  and  is  a 
tremendous  day  for  a  grand  opening.  Zayre  opened 
three  stores  on  that  day  in  1970 — one  in  the  Boston 
market  and  two  in  Gary,  Ind. 

The  Gary  openings  could  serve  as  an  example  of 
a  typical  Zayre  opening  campaign.  That  area,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  vast  Chicago-Ham- 
mond  market  so  all  Zayre  stores  there — 14  of  them 
— were  tied  in  with  the  opening  celebration.  This 
created  a  problem. 

Solution:  Two  separate  programs — one  for  Gary 
(What’s  A  Zayre?)  and  one  for  Chicago  (Christmas 
Comes  Early  to  Chicagoland). 

The  newspaper  campaign  in  Gary  started  12  days 
prior  to  opening.  For  the  first  six  days  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  ran  six  separate  100-line  teaser  ads 
in  each  issue  asking  and  answering  the  question 
“What’s  A  Zayre?” 

Then  came  a  full  page  on  “What’s  A  Zayre?”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  expanded  version  which  covered  two 
and  one-third  consecutive  pages.  These  two  also  ran 
in  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 


New!  Za>'rcGar>;l'.S.20  at  Stale  HwySl.Millcr 
New!  Za>Te  GriHith,US.6  (Ridfje  Road)  at  Colfax  Ave. 

Zavfv  HammnLlii.’ilhsi.aiiilC'iluinhu 


Meantime,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  full-page 
grand  opening  sale  announcement  ads  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Another  full  page  ran  on  the  25th  in  these  papers. 

All  of  this — 36  100-line  teasers,  more  than  12  ROP 
pages — set  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of  a  16- 
page,  two-color  pre-printed  section  carried  on  the 
25th  or  26th  in  Gary,  Hammond,  the  Joliet  Herald 
Neivs  and,  in  Chicago,  the  Stm-Times  and  Daily 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Today.  In 
all,  more  than  one  million  pre-prints  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  manner. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  entire  grand  opening 
budget  was  spent  in  newspapers  to  create  an  aware¬ 
ness  that  Zayre  was  coming  to  town. 

Did  all  this  work?  Did  the  newspaper  ads  and  the 
news  stories  do  the  job  expected  of  them? 

The  Zayre  vicepresident  didn’t  tell  us  to  delay 
setting  up  the  ribbon.  He  didn’t  because  he  wasn’t 
there.  His  plane  was  delayed  because  of  bad  weather. 

But  even  if  he  had  been  there  he  wouldn’t  have 
held  up  the  opening.  Despite  the  snow  the  night 
before  and  the  heavy  rains  which  delayed  his  plane 
at  opening  time,  the  crowds  were  there. 

How  many  people?  Well,  figure  it  this  way — about 
three  persons  per  shopping  cart  .  .  .  800  shopping 
carts  per  store  .  .  .  and  all  were  in  use  within  10 
minutes  after  the  doors  opened. 

In  Chicago  meanwhile  the  response  was  similar. 

“We  exceeded  our  projection  throughout  the  area,” 
was  the  happy  comment  from  the  Zayre  regional 
manager. 

How  important  is  newspaper  advertising  to  Zayre? 
How  effective  is  it? 

Well  there  will  be  at  least  15  new  Zayre  stores 
opened  next  year  .  .  .  and  newspapers  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  role. 
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Color  on  color 

A  new  sales  tool  for  retailers 


Look  inside  and  compare 
this  normal  black  and  white 
ad  with  the  color  ad  at  right 
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Here’s  new  Palette + Plus 
colored  printing  paper  from 
Great  Northern  Paper. 


It’s  the  easy  and  economical  way 
to  get  multi-color  merchandising 
impact. 


Look  inside  and  compare. 


SDeatei 


Sweater 
sweaters  for  1: 
for  everyone  \ 
make  that  pe 


Crew-ne 


ers  for  him,  gans.  Turtle-necks.  Cables,  much  as  10%  to  25%. 
r  her,  sweaters  Stripes.  Checks.  Stop  in.  Or  order  by 

e  who  wants  to  Colors?  Everything  mail  or  phone.  PX  3-4132. 
perfect,  match,  from  green,  blue,  and  rust, 

necks.  Cardi-  to  moss  and  turquoise.  Main  Street 

Prices?  Reduced  as 


Find  Out  More  About  Palette+Plus. 
Contact  your  Great  Northern 
representative  listed  below.  Get  full 
details  on  how  you  can  use  Palette+  Plus 
to  get  dynamic  reproduction  and 
sales  excitement  into  your  promotions. 


Sales  offices: 


1422  W.  Peachtree  St,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
404-892-8676 


20  Providence  St 

Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 

617-426-7960 


100  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
312-346-1993 


801-B  West  Eighth  St 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45203 
513-651-3780 


522  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

212-682-5984 


GREAT  NORTHERN 


A  division  of  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 


T rend  to  more  zoned 
sections  is  seen 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  offers  multiple 
methods  of  buyinfr  retail  advertising  on  a  zoned  basis 
in  the  state  of  Iowa.  In  1967,  the  Sunday  Rejrister  de- 
veloi)ed  a  three-way,  statewide  advertising  split  in  a 
new  third  news  section. 

The  split  as  indicated  on  Map  “A”  shows  a  central 
Iowa  zone,  a  western  Iowa  zone  and  an  eastern  Iowa 
zone.  Retailers  can  buy  advertising  to  run  in  any  one 
zone  or  combination  of  zones.  The  irregularity  of  the 
zone  boundaries  is  created  by  truck  routings  for  the 
Sunday  papers.  The  zones  were  originally  created  so 
that  retailers  could  advertise  at  lower  rates  in  smaller 
trading  areas  in  far  flung  parts  of  the  state. 

Over  350  retailers  have  advertised  in  the  zoned  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Register  in  the  four  years  of  its 
existence.  In  addition  to  the  three  major  state  advertis¬ 
ing  zones,  the  Sunday  Register  developed  in  1969 
tabloid  area  sections  for  specific  communities  which 
were  confined  to  the  immediate  retail  trading  areas 
of  those  communities. 

The  first  section  ran  in  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  prior  to 
Chri.stmas  in  1969.  This  section  contained  46  adver¬ 
tisers  and  32  pages.  Ft.  Dodge,  which  is  87  miles  north 
of  Des  Moines,  has  a  Sunday  Register  coverage  of 
58,000  subscribers  in  its  trading  area. 

Another  section  developed  before  Christmas  in  1969 
was  delivered  to  the  36,000  Sunday  Register  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Ottumwa  area  which  is  85  miles  south- 
ea.st  of  Des  Moines. 

Other  area  sections  have  been  developed  since  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Ft.  Dodge  and  Ottumwa  sections.  These 
sections  are  100%  advertising  with  spot  color  covers 
which  promote  the  community’s  retail  shopping  area. 

A  third  zoned  retail  advertising  possibility  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Sunday  Register 
and  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib^ine.  This  is 
the  “city-.state”  change.  Retailers  are  allowed  to  change 
advertising  copy  between  the  city  zone  of  Des  Moines 
and  the  state  zone  providing  the  size  of  ad  remains 
constant. 

This  change  is  conducted  on  an  edition  basis  with 
the  metro  area  final  edition  containing  the  city  adver¬ 
tisement  while  out-state  editions  contain  state  versions 
of  the  retailers’  ads. 

Since  many  retailers  have  developed  branch  stores 
to  effectively  use  the  unique  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  strengths  of  the  Sunday  Register,  the  variety  of 
advertising  flexibility  has  become  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  merchandising  factor.  As  an  example  a  state¬ 
wide  retail  merchandiser  can  adapt  an  ad  to  outside 
.store  locations. 

Robert  Conner,  retail  advertising  manager,  indi¬ 
cates  the  trend  to  various  types  of  zoned  advertising 
will  continue  because  of  its  great  flexibility  and 
ability  to  put  strength  in  an  area  needed  by  individual 
retailers. 
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1970: 

was  a 
good  year 
for 

SCHENECTADY 

The  retail  climate  in  Schenectady 
County  has  never  been  healthier. 


it  was  a 
good  year 
for  the 


SCHENECTADY 

GAZETTE 


Newspapers  have  the  same  job  as 
retailers  .  .  .  telling  ideas,  selling 
ideas,  selling. 

That's  why  retail  linage  in  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Gazette  Is  way  way  up  ...  ! 


1971 

can  be  a 
good  year 
for 

YOU 

in  Schenectady  with  the 
Gazette. 

Contact  your  Rathbone  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  Division  of  C.W.O&O. 
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How  to  reach  the  changing  reader 


By  J.  Edward  Murray 

Mannginfi  Editor, 

Arizona  Rr public 

My  assignment  is  to  prescribe  the 
most  appropriate  diet  for  the  chang¬ 
ing  newspaper  reader. 

I  want  to  deal  with  four  character¬ 
istics  of  the  average  new.spaper  reader 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  comparatively 
new. 

Newspaper  readers,  like  the  nation 
itself,  have  become  polarized.  There 
are  those  who  want  to  save  the  system 
moie  or  less  as  it  is.  And  there  are 
tho.se  who  want  to  change  it  drastic¬ 
ally. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  two  essen¬ 
tially  different  forces,  t'irst,  the  Xix- 
on-Agnew  silent  majority.  And  sec¬ 
ond.  those  who  direct  and  profit  the 
most  from  the  monolithic  corporate 
state.  This  megamachine,  which  is 
dominated  by  conglomerates  and  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucracies,  is  based  on 
the  premi.se  that  the  technology  must 
be  served  by  growth  and  more  growth 
even  though  the  quality  of  life  for 
most  |)eople  is  increasingly  damaged 
in  the  process. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  several 
forces.  There  are  the  alienated,  the 
activist,  the  idealistic  young  people. 
Then  the  racial  minorities,  principally 
the  blacks  and  Spanish-Americans. 
Then,  the  radical  and  liberal  wings 
of  the  intellectual  community. 

The  two  sides  hate  each  other.  The 
common  prediction  is  that  either  rev¬ 
olution  or  repression  will  result  from 
this  antagonism. 

The  press  is  caught  in  the  crossfire. 
One  side  or  the  other  objects  to  much 
of  the  news  we  print,  and  so  blames 
us  for  publishing  it. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  talk  to  both 
sides. 

Well,  the  first  thing  most  of  us 
.should  do  is  to  stop  talking  only  to  one 
side.  Despite  Mr.  Agnew’s  rhetoric  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  contention  that 
we  now  report  mainly  his  side  of  the 
story.  We  report  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  whole  protest  movement,  the 
violence  of  it.  But  we  report  too  little 
of  the  content  of  the  protest. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  join 
the  protesters.  Newspapers  of  general 
circulation  are  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  mu.st  necessarily  come  dowm 
firmly  on  that  side. 

We  must  be  counted  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  system  can  be  saved. 
Rut  we  have  to  recognize  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  saved  at  all  without 
.some  major,  even  revolutionary  modi¬ 
fications. 


As  a  minimum,  our  fabulous  tech¬ 
nology  must  be  revamped  so  that  it 
no  longer  ignores  poverty,  adds  to 
pollution  and  makes  the  cities  increa.s- 
ingly  unlivable. 

Reformist  reporting,  I  believe,  can 
lead  the  way.  It  .should  be  aimed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  worst  abuses  in  the 
present  .society. 

So  aimed,  it  will  provide  the  best 
answer  to  the  polarization  of  our  read¬ 
ers. 

Those  on  the  establishment  side, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  them,  may  become 
uneasy  and  even  angry  at  times.  But 
we  will  be  .serving  their  goal  of  trying 
to  .save  the  .system. 

As  for  the  anti-establishment  read¬ 
ers.  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a  lot  of 
new  ones  from  our  crusading  efforts. 
.At  least  not  in  the  beginning.  But  a 
reform-minded  po.sture  will  slowly  re¬ 
furbish  our  credibility  with  a  lot  of 
peo[)le  who  now  think  we  tell  only  one 
side  of  the  story. 

We  will  be  saying  that  both  sides 
are  partly  right.  That  the  system 
should  be  saved  and  not  overthrown. 
But  that  it  needs  a  thorough  overhaul. 
With  a  little  luck  and  a  little  wi.sdom, 
we  will  be  showing  the  way  out  of 
the  present  wilderne.ss  of  national  dis¬ 
sension. 

We  will  be  looking  for  solutions  in¬ 
stead  of  scapegoats.  For  two  decades, 
we  have  indulged  a  national  weakness 
to  blame  communism  instead  of  our¬ 
selves  for  most  of  our  domestic  and 
international  troubles. 

Now  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward 
casting  the  activist  young  people  in 
the  role  of  the  new  devil  re.sponsible 
for  most  of  the  nation’s  ills. 

This  is  a  divisive,  .self-defeating 
gambit.  These  are  our  kids — we  can’t 
disown  them.  And  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
each  new  wave  of  high  school  young¬ 
sters  is  more  activist  than  the  last. 

That’s  another  reason  to  get  on 
with  the  reformist  reporting.  Other¬ 
wise.  we  will  be  just  as  busy  report¬ 
ing  on  the  massive  repression  which 
will  result  if  the  system  tries  to  save 
it.self  without  reform. 

The  next  reader  characteristic 
which  I  want  to  discuss  is  related  to 
polarization  but  is  more  subtle.  It  is 
what  I  think  of  as  reader  insecurity. 
It  is  caused  by  the  spreading  convic¬ 
tion  that  things  are  in  terrible  shape 
in  the  country,  that  the  country  is 
literally  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 

I  .share  this  view  to  some  extent.  It 


seems  to  me  that  we  are  threatened 
with  a  kind  of  entropy.  As  you  know, 
entropy  refers  to  the  randomness,  dis¬ 
order  or  chaos  in  any  system.  It  refers 
to  the  amount  of  energy  in  a  system 
which  is  unavailable  for  work.  So  if 
the  entropy  factor  is  increa.sing,  the 
system  is  running  down,  heading  for 
doom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
entropy  factor  is  increasing.  This  rel¬ 
atively  young  society  seems  to  have 
developed  weaknesses  in  just  those 
basic  in.stitutions  which  .should  main¬ 
tain  its  equilibrium.  The.se  flaws  are 
in  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  at 
every  level,  in  the  business  corpora¬ 
tions.  in  the  labor  force,  in  the  elected 
governments,  in  the  law  and  the 
courts,  and  God  help  us.  in  the  media. 

Most  of  these  .seem  to  have  sprung 
irreparable  leaks.  So,  like  a  wounded 
.space.ship,  the  country  is  losing  pres¬ 
sure.  Our  readers  are  anxiously  aware 
of  this.  It  makes  them  in.secure,  even 
frightened. 

As  Alvin  Toffler  .says  in  his  bril¬ 
liant  analysis  of  the  cataclysmic 
change  which  is  engulfing  us,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  suffering  from  “Future  Shock’’. 

Since  newspapers  bring  the  daily 
tidings  of  entropy  and  future  shock, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  readers 
complain  of  the  bad  news. 

What  can  we  do  about  this? 

What  can  we  do  to  restore  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  confidence  in  our  readers? 

My  suggestions,  although  fairly  ob¬ 
vious,  are  also  practical. 

Don’t  contribute  to  the  bad  news 
by  overplaying  it.  The  seventh  cam¬ 
pus  bombing  or  the  fiftieth  plane  hi¬ 
jacking  is  not  .so  good  as  the  first. 
Keep  the  bad  news  in  perspective. 

Try  to  develop  some  new  standards 
for  po.stive  news.  Since  news  is  what 
is  out  of  the  ordinary,  look  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  old  verities,  the  old 
values,  of  this  country.  They  have  be¬ 
come  news  again  just  because  the 
times  are  .so  rough. 

I  don’t  mean  just  columns  of  good 
news  items.  These  serve  a  purpose. 
But  they  pall  on  the  reader  rather 
quickly. 

I  mean  news  stories,  interviews, 
features,  pictures,  which  show  that 
people  still  have  faith  in  themselves, 
in  each  other,  in  the  country.  I  mean 
examples  of  self-sacrifice,  of  commun¬ 
ity  service.  I  mean  examples  of  people 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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to  the  mutual  strength  and  growth 
of  The  Miami  Herald  and  retail  business 
in  South  Florida,  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  The  Miami  Herald’s 
retail  linage  has  set  consecutive 
all-time  records  31  months  in  a  row.* 


*More  than  55  million  lines  in  1970;  second  in 


the  en  tire  nation  for  Total  Retail  Advertising 


XUM 


Consumerism:  A  profitable  opportunity 


By  Jack  Kauffman 

President,  Bureau  of  Advertisinei 

As  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  conclude  a 
convention  with  the  theme,  “Newspa¬ 
pers — Friend  of  the  Consumer,”  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  is  starting  one  on  the  theme, 
“Profiting  From  the  Forces  of 
Change.” 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  themes, 
each  independently  arrived  at.  should 
so  well  complement  each  other.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  change  is  more  important  to 
the  marke  ing  world  than  consumer¬ 
ism  which  in  effect  is  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  peojile  to  enforce  their  rights 
as  customers. 

The  knowledgeable,  demanding 
and  skeptical  customers  whom  re¬ 
tailers  face  on  the  selling  floor  are  the 
same  people  they  must  reach  with 
their  advertising  messages.  And  as 
our  population  grows  more  educated 
and  more  sophisticated,  it  is  also  like¬ 
ly  to  grow  more  skeptical  and  more 
demanding.  Yet  business  must  not 
only  contend  with  the  changes  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  more  militant  con¬ 
sumerism.  it  must  convert  this 
change  into  a  profit  opportunity. 

Newspapers  with  their  standing  as 
the  “Friend  of  the  Consumer”  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  make  a 
contribution  to  achieving  this  goal. 
Consumeri.sm  assigns  advertising 
the  job  of  providing  useful,  factual 
and  believable  information  to  help 
consumers  find  value  in  a  market  that 
is  overflowing  with  products  and  al¬ 
ternatives.  This  is  the  kind  of  job 
newspapers  do  best  because  this  is 
what  newspapers  are  all  about. 

The  skeptical,  questioning,  more 
knowledgeable  consumer  is  apt  to  be 
the  most  desirable  cu.stomer.  This  is 
the  consumer  who  is  better  educated 
and  has  more  money.  It  is  also  the 
consumer  who  is  apt  to  be  more  in¬ 
volved  and  concerned  with  the  key  is¬ 
sues  of  our  times.  And  this  is  the 
kind  of  consumer  who  is  also  the  best 
newspaper  reader. 

We  feel  so  confident  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship  between  education  and  news¬ 
paper  reading  that  our  projections  tie 
the  two  together.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  improving  level  of  education, 
we  anticipate  an  improving  level  of 
newspaper  readership. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  decade,  for 
example,  we  expect  newspaper  reader- 
ship  to  grow  about  20%  faster  than 
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the  adult  population.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  forecast  when  you  consider 
how'  high  newspaper  readership  al¬ 
ready  is.  Every  weekday,  eight  out  of 
ten  (78%)  of  adults  18  years  of  age 
and  over  read  one  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Over  the  course  of  five  days, 
94%  read  one  or  more  daily  new’spa- 
pers. 

The  forces  that  are  fueling  this 
growth  in  newspaper  readership  are 
the  same  forces  that  are  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  consumerism — the 
need  and  desire  of  educated  and  con¬ 
cerned  people  to  know  more  about  ev¬ 
erything  involved  in  the  business  of 
living. 

Everywhere  we  look,  we  find  fresh 
evidence  of  the  relationship  between 
newspaper  reading  and  the  need  to 
know. 

For  example,  working  women  are 
more  likely  to  read  a  daily  newspaper 
than  women  who  stay  at  home.  Even 
among  women  who  work  and  have  the 
additional  responsibility  of  caring  for 
a  home  and  children,  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  is  extraordinarily  high.  In 
fact,  whenever  we  find  factors  which 
increase  the  working  w’oman’s  need  to 
know,  we  find  that  newspaper  reader- 
ship  goes  up.  Thus,  married  women 
are  more  likely  to  read  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  than  those  who  are  unmarried. 
Women  with  more  responsible  jobs 
are  more  likely  to  read  than  women 
with  jobs  that  are  more  routine. 

What  we  see  is  that  the  desire  and 
the  need  to  know  are  the  key  factors 
which  generate  high  levels  of  newspa¬ 
per  readership.  These  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  people  who  are  most  likely 
to  be  concerned  with  product  value, 
utility  and  safety,  for  example.  The 
same  kinds  of  people  are  also  most 
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chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  in  1959, 
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likely  to  think  for  themselves  about 
fashion  and  they  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  concerned  about  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  crisis. 

We  have  evidence  that  others  be¬ 
sides  people  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  feel  the  same  way  about  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  to  reach  readers 
with  the  information  they  want  and 
need.  Witness  the  many  corporations 
which  hav'e  gone  into  newspapers 
with  campaigns  on  safety,  pollution 
control  and  other  subjects  of  public 
interest. 

In  many  ways  the  daily  newspaper 
is  like  a  department  store  or  a  shop¬ 
ping  center — the  reader  can  find  so 
many  information  needs  in  the  same 
place. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Bureau  made 
an  inventory  of  the  editorial  subject 
matter  covered  by  daily  newspapers. 
It  developed  information  on  39  edito¬ 
rial  subjects,  ranging  from  automo¬ 
biles  to  weather.  And  this  was  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  general  news  and  letters 
to  the  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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What  do  the  new 
production  methods 
mean  to  retailers? 

By  Richard  C.  Steele 

President, 

American  Neicspaper  Publishers  Research  Institute 
and  Publisher,  Worcester  I  Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette 


That,  of  course,  explains  why  so 
many  people  seek  out  information  in 
the  newspapers.  And  this  applies  to 
advertising  as  well  as  to  editorial 
subjects.  We  have  made  measure¬ 
ments  of  this.  We  found,  for  example, 
that  for  11  out  of  16  news  categories 
and  for  nine  out  of  12  advertisinjr 
categories,  people  consider  new.spa- 
pers  “the  best  way  to  find  out”  the 
pertinent  information  they  are  seek¬ 
ing. 

When  we  examined  the  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  for  which  i)eople  considered 
newspapers  the  be.st  way  to  find  out, 
we  found  that  they  were  the  ones 
which  were  mo.st  likely  to  involve  the 
reader  as  an  individual.  Thus,  news¬ 
papers  had  their  jrreate.st  lead  in  such 
news  catefrories  as  community 
affairs,  local  personalities,  crime, 
sports,  business,  science,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  culture,  accidents  and 
health.  For  advertisinjx  infoimation, 
newspapers  had  their  greatest  lead  as 
an  information  .source  for  such  cate- 
Rories  as  retail  food  and  Rroceries. 
retail  diURs  and  cosmetics,  apparel, 
services,  financial,  automotive  and 
supplies.  laiRe  appliances  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  daily  newspai)er  is  so  jrreat  a 
source  of  interestinp  and  pertinent 
information  that  readers  ro  throuRh 
it  paRe  by  paRe  to  find  the  ads  and 
the  editorial  items  that  interest  them. 
In  fact,  we  found  that  82',  of  all  the 
readers  will  turn  to  the  averaRC  i)aRe. 
And  the  Rreat  siRuificance  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  our  findiiiR  that  i)rospective 
purcha.sers  of  an  item  are  twice  as 
likely  as  non-prosi)ects  to  see  and  re¬ 
call  an  ad.  This  ability  to  reach  pios- 
pects  quickly  is  at  the  root  of  the 
newspaper  streiiRth  as  an  advertisiiiR 
medium.  It  occurs  because  readers 
.seek  out  newspaper  advertisiiiR  and 
iKse  it  as  an  aid  to  shoppiiiR. 

It  is  this  intensive  use  of  the  daily 
newspaiier  by  its  readers  that  Rives 
pertinence  to  the  theme  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  AdvertisiiiR  Ex¬ 
ecutives  convention.  Newspapers  are 
the  friend  of  the  consumer  by  the  con- 
.sumer’s  own  te.stament.  F'or  the  in¬ 
volved.  concerned  consumer,  the  daily 
newspaper  is  where  the  thiiiRs  that 
concern  him  mo.st  are  happeninR. 

It  is  this  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  consumers  which 
make  them  so  important  to  retailers 
who  would,  in  the  words  of  the 
NRMA  convention  theme,  profit  from 
the  forces  of  chanRe. 
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The  past  few  years  have  seen 
unprecedented  proRress  in  the  field  of 
technoloRical  research  for  newspapers. 

We  are  mnv  deeply  immersed  in  a 
sea  of  computers,  cathode  ray  tube 
editiiiR  devices,  optical  scanners,  off¬ 
set  print! HR.  pla.stic  plates  .  .  .  the 
parade  continues  on  and  on. 

These  developments  are  exhilaratinR 
for  publishers  .  .  .  but  what  does  this 
all  mean  to  a  retailer? 

Undoubtedly,  the  innovation  with 
the  Rreatest  over-all  impact  on  the  re¬ 
tail  advertiser  is  the  switch  from  hot 
type  to  cold  type. 


AdvertisiiiR  material  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  arraiiRed  and  printed  in  a  much 
more  effective  and  attractive  way 
under  the  new  system.  Deadlines  can 
be  eased;  art  work  can  be  more  al- 
luriiiR;  a  Rreater  variety  of  type  dress 
can  be  brouRht  into  play  ...  all  of 
these  advantaRes  Rive  the  retailer  a 
better  tool  with  which  to  move  his 
merchandi.se.  So  this  is  a  Riant  step 
for  everybody. 

f'or  the  first  time  in  several  dec¬ 
ades,  an  opportunity  exists  for  the 
creation  of  more  newspapers  at  lower 
costs,  if  we  continue  to  pursue  the 
improvements  that  have  been  attained. 
It  proves  beyond  doubt  that  proRress 
by  the  printinR  industry  benefits 
everybody  .  .  .  the  publisher,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  employees,  the  readers 
and  the  nation. 

New.spaper  advertisiiiR  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  .selliiiR  merchandi.se 
in  the  retail  market.  This  has  been 
proven  time  after  time.  With  the 
technoloRical  improvements  now  in 
operation  and  with  the  addition  of 
many  new  ones  now  on  the  drawjnR 
boards  or  in  the  laboratories,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  retail  advertisiiiR,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  merchant,  is  a 
rosy  one. 

The  partnership  betw'een  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  retailer  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  hiRhly  productive  and 
filled  with  the  satisfaction  that  can 
come  only  from  a  job  well  done. 


Richard  C.  Steele,  ])ublisher,  and 
president  of  the  ANPA/RI,  u'ith  a 
opticfd  character  recognition  system 
that  is  being  tested  on  live  copy  from 
the  classified  and  newsroom  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  Worce,ster  Telegram  & 
Evening  Gazette. 
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Detroit  News’ 
computer 
tells  retailers 
where  to  locate 


By  Gordon  Morris 

I  sat  down  at  the  terminal  receiver  in  the  research 
office  of  the  Detroit  News,  prepared  to  play  an  experi¬ 
mental  game  of  Blackjack  with  a  Univac  1108  compu¬ 
ter  in  Chicago. 

News  research  manager  Charles  N.  Hakes  called  up 
the  necessary  program,  got  a  set  of  directions,  and  let 
me  take  over.  I  won  twice  for  $50,  then  bet  it  all  and 
promptly  lost  the  third  hand. 

The  computer  flashed  back  on  the  printout,  “Sorrj’^ 
about  that!” 

But  the  News’  computer  hookup,  a  time-sharing  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Los  Angeles-based  Computer  Sciences 
Corporation  (CSC)  is  not  used  just  for  fun  and  games. 

For  minimal  cost  the  News  makes  available  to  De- 
troit-area  retailers  a  unique  service:  retailers  can, 
simply  by  contacting  their  News  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  or  the  research  department  itself,  obtain  a 
free  pilot  retail  site  analysis. 

Just  five  months  ago  the  News  could  provide  such 
an  analysis  in  nothing  less  than  a  week.  Now,  as 
Hakes  says,  “We  ask  them  if  they’d  like  to  wait  for 


The  computer  time-sharing  program  was  initiated 
in  July,  1970,  News  promotion  and  research  director 
E.  J.  Grofer  says,  “We  knew  we  had  at  our  disposal 
a  powerful  retailer  and  advertising  service  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  time,  money  and  effort.  Thus  far 
it  has  exceeded  our  dreams,  and  we  have  programs 
lined  up  that  we  hadn’t  thought  of  six  months  ago.” 

“We’ve  run  more  than  40  pilot  site  analysis,”  says 
Hakes.  “One  regular  News  advertiser  has  used  our 
computerized  analysis  for  14  of  them,  and  it  didn’t 
co.st  him  a  cent.”  Hakes  adds  that  the  service  is  avail¬ 
able  not  only  to  current  News  advertisers,  but  for 
potential  advertisers,  too. 

“Normally,  such  a  pilot  site  analysis  could  cost  a 
retailer  more  than  $1,000  if  he  used  a  consultant,” 
says  Hakes.  “It  costs  us  roughly  $7.  The  retailer  gets 
it  free  as  a  News  service.” 

Pilot  site  analysis  estimate,  for  1970  and  1975,  the 
number  of  households,  total  gross  consumer  income, 
and  total  commodity  market  in  1970  dollars  within  a 
5-mile  radius  of  a  proposed  retail  site. 

It  differs  from  a  complete  analysis  in  that  the 
pilot  study  uses  secondary  data  and  does  not  con¬ 
sider  competition,  estimate  the  size  of  a  trading  area, 
nor  estimate  the  share  of  the  market  the  retailer  may 
capture. 

Normally  an  area  is  first  broken  down  into  the  5- 
mile  radius  around  a  proposed  (or  existing)  retail 
store  location.  This  area  is  then  divided  into  nine 
smaller  segments. 


News  research  manager  Charles  N.  Hakes  (standing) 
watches  a  pilot  site  analysis  take  shape.  Supplying  as¬ 
sistant  research  manager  James  Hammock  (seated 
at  terminal  receiver  Keyboard)  with  data  is  research 
analyst  Cheryl  Walsh. 


“We’ve  ran  more  than  40  pilot  site 
analysis.  One  regular  News  adver¬ 
tiser  has  used  our  computerized 
analysis  for  14  of  them,  and  it  didn’t 
cost  him  a  cent.” 

Charles  N.  Hakes, 

Research  manager, 

Detroit  News 
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A  typical  pilot  site  analysis  map  looks  like  this:  the 
area  surrounding  a  proposed  (or  existing  retail  site 
is  set  unthin  a  five-mile  radius,  then  this  area  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  none  quadrant-segments. 


Households,  income  and  commodity  estimates  and 
projections  developed  for  each  of  the  nine  segments 
are  based  on  dwelling  unit  density  within  each  area. 
Results  are  then  added  to  provide  totals  for  a  trading 
area. 

Data  for  occupied  housing  units  and  unit  growth 
are  estimated  from  unit  data  supplied  from  the  1965 
Detroit  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study  (TA¬ 
LUS),  and  from  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of 
Governments  (SEMCOG),  for  1969. 

Median  family  income  estimates  are  obtained  from 
TALUS  data  and  projected  linearly  from  income 
growth  estimates  from  the  1966  and  1970  “Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Survey  of  Buying  Power”  for  the  county  in 
which  each  proposed  site  is  located. 

Commodity  market  potential  figures  are  estimated 
from  the  percent  of  households  purchasing  the  com¬ 
modity  and  the  average  amount  per  purchase  as  es¬ 
timated  from  base  data  supplied  by  the  1969  “Survey 
of  Consumer  Finances,”  published  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

By  use  of  the  computer’s  “canned”  programs  and 
others  custom-written  by  News  assistant  research 
manager  James  Hammock,  the  research  department 
can  dial  a  telephone  number  in  nearby  Southfield 
and  be  directly  hooked  up  over  CSC’s  leased  lines  to 
the  Chicago  computer. 
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The  pilot  site  analysis  program  is  called  in,  and 
the  codes  representing  each  of  the  nine  trading  area 
segments  are  entered. 

Less  than  20  minutes  later  the  total  data  comprising 
a  pilot  site  analysis  is  fed  back  onto  the  printout, 
and  the  printout  is  photocopied  with  accompanying 
maps  and  bound  into  a  report. 

“We’re  in  this  business  to  help  advertisers  become 
successful,”  says  Grofer.  “We  figure — especially  so 
now  that  we’re  the  evening  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  country — that  retailers  will  place 
even  more  advertising  in  the  News.  Our  success  is 
tied  to  theirs.” 

Members  of  the  News’  advertising  staff  are  quick 
to  agree. 

Says  retail  advertising  manager  Harry  Stanley, 
“These  pilot  site  analysis  have  been  a  real  revelation 
to  us.  Naturally  they’ve  helped  our  advertising  sales. 
But  more  importantly  we’ve  gained  even  more  ap¬ 
preciation  and  respect  from  our  area  retailers,  and 
that’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 

Famous  Furniture,  an  area  furniture  outlet  chain, 
has  used  the  News’  computer  setup  for  several  pilot 
site  analysis  and  Good  Housekeeping  Shops,  a  large 
appliance  retailer  with  numerous  local  outlets,  has 
been  provided  with  four  pilot  site  analyses.  A  great 
many  other  furniture,  appliance  and  automobile 
dealerships  have  reported  good  results  from  News 
analyses. 

The  computer  is  put  to  good  use  by  Detroit  News 
departments,  too. 

“We’ve  run  some  statistical  studies  for  finance,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial  and  some  long-range  planning  for 
our  administrative  staff,”  Hakes  states.  “The  com¬ 
puter  can  also  print  graphs,  tabulate  survey  data  and 
run  statistical  tests,  which  makes  it  valuable  to  a  lot 
of  people. 

“But  I  think  we’ve  gotten  the  most  satisfaction  by 
pioneering  the  newspaper-sponsored  pilot  site  analy¬ 
sis  program  right  here  at  the  News.” 

Hakes  and  Hammock  had  minimal  electronic  data 
processing  experience  before  going  into  the  computer 
adventure.  Along  with  research  analyst  Cheryl 
Walsh,  they  attended  training  sessions  when  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  installed,  and  have  progressed  so  far 
that  Hammock  regularly  writes  his  own  computer 
programs. 

Hakes  points  out,  “Since  we’ve  added  the  new  com¬ 
puter  capability  we  generate  a  lot  more  output  with 
less  time,  money  and  effort. 

“We’re  one  of  the  few  newspapers  using  a  compu¬ 
ter/timesharing  setup  like  this,  and  we’ve  still  got 
a  lot  to  learn.  But  we’re  catching  on  fast,  and  thus 
far  we’ve  been  very  pleased  with  the  results.” 

So  have  Detroit-area  retailers! 
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Blacks  in  ads 
are  noted,  but 
that’s  about  all 

Black  readers  respond  positively  to  black  models  in 
retail  ads  and  few  white  readers  react  negatively,  but 
whether  models  are  white  or  black  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  willingness  of  whites  or  blacks  to  buy  a 
particular  item  in  a  particular  store. 

These  findings  by  the  Bureau  of  Adverti.sing  are 
from  a  study  based  on  interviews  with  95  women, 
209  white  and  18G  black.  The  Bureau  reports  that 
black  women  are  far  more  likely  than  white  (36%  to 
11%)  to  mention  spontaneously  that  an  ad  includes  a 
black  model.  Blacks  were  also  nearly  twice  as  likely  as 
whites  (30%  to  18%  )  to  be  able  to  prove  that  they 
recalled  an  ad  with  a  black  model.  But  approximately 
the  same  proportion  of  blacks  and  whites  (15%  and 
16%  )  proved  recall  of  ads  with  only  white  models. 

Among  both  blacks  and  whites,  attitudes  toward 
stores  and  products  were  not  influenced  by  the 
pre.sence  or  absence  of  black  models  in  ads.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  blacks  expres.sed  themeslves  as  “very  likely  to 
buy”  sjjecific  items  in  specific  stores  in  16%  of  the 
instances  where  stores  used  black  models.  Black  re- 
.spondents  expressed  the  same  willingness  to  buy  in 
the  same  percentage  of  instances  in  which  store  ads 
did  not  include  black  models. 

The  situation  was  much  the  .same  among  the  white 
respondents.  Whites  said  they  were  “very  much  likely 
to  buy”  the  items  in  11%  of  the  instances  where  store 
ads  included  black  models;  they  were  “very  much 
likely  to  buy”  in  10%  of  the  instances  where  ads  had 
only  white  models. 

This  failure  of  black  or  white  models  to  influence 
willingness  to  buy  as  expressed  by  either  white  or 
black  respondents  held  unchanged  at  every  level  of 
attitude  measurement. 

Dr.  B.  Stuart  Tolley,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
advertising  communications  research  for  the  Bureau, 
who  supervised  the  study,  points  out  that  “the.se 
findings  on  willingness  to  buy  indicate  that  the  .store 
and  the  merchandi.se  are  more  important  factors  in 
motivating  purchase  behavior  than  whether  or  not  the 
ad  uses  black  or  white  models.  This  is  consi.stent  with 
other  findings  in  the  .study,”  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  65%  of  the  blacks  spontaneously 
made  positive  comments  about  the  ads  which  included 
black  models  as  compared  to  37%  of  the  whites.  Com¬ 
ments  classified  as  neutral  were  made  by  18%  of  the 
blacks  and  53%  of  the  whites. 


r  --  A  .•'I*  at  39iK  StrMt.  Ca^l  Wlicantin  7-33  3 <^*d  ct  all  lord  I  Toyler  «tera,. 


Other  Bureau  findings  reported  in  the  study  were: 

— Ads  using  clearly  identifiable  black  models 
seemed  to  gain  more  favorable  responses  from  blacks 
than  ads  containing  black  models  who  were  only  mar¬ 
ginally  different  from  the  white  models. 

— Ads  placing  the  black  model  in  a  sub.servient 
position  received  more  negative  responses  from  black 
re.spondents  than  other  ads;  more  neutral  responses 
than  other  ads  among  the  white  respondents. 

All  interviewing  for  the  study  was  done  in  the  New 
York  area.  Black  respondents  were  interviewed  by 
black  interviewers  and  white  resonpdents  by  white 
interviewers.  Respondents  were  exposed  to  a  portfolio 
of  ads  all  of  which  were  reproduced  in  the  same  size. 

Each  ad  which  included  a  black  model  was  balanced 
by  an  ad  from  another  store  for  the  same  product 
category  w'hich  used  only  white  models.  Stores  whose 
advertising  was  used  in  the  test  portfolios  included: 
Abraham  &  Straus,  B.  Gertz,  Sears,  Macy’s,  Altman’s 
and  Martin’s.  Each  store  was  representeci  by  two  ads, 
one  including  one  or  more  black  models  and  one  which 
did  not. 
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How’s  business 

in  Metro  San  Jose,  California? 

GOOD  taxable  retail  sales  hit  nearly  $3/4  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  1970 

BETTER  up  5%  from  1969 

RITG'T  ahead  of  all  other  Northern  California  counties, 

DlLo  1  including  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  (Oakland) 

1971  should  be  a  fine  year  for  your  company  in  Metro  San  Jose. 
Retail  sales  thei  e  keep  climbing,  as  predicted  in  a  special  Stanford 
Research  Institute  report  issued  early  last  year.  And,  as  also  fore¬ 
cast  by  Stanford  Research,  Metro  San  Jose  has  widened  its  sales 
lead  over  San  Francisco  and  now  passed  Alameda  County. 

Today  in  all  of  Northern  California  the 
leader  in  retail  sales  is  Metro  San  Jose. 

To  help  you  shape  your  Northern  California  marketing  plans  to 
current  opportunities  and  also  to  help  you  plan  through  the  1970’s, 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  offer  these  authoritative  leports. 


SEND  FOR  ONE  OR  BOTH  OF  THESE  REPORTS 


NKW  KCONOMIC  HKI’Oiri'  ;;ivt-s  latest  available  taxable  letail  sales 
finuies  for  ma  jor  eounties  in  the  San  Kraneiseo  A.D.I..  total  and  in  five  sep¬ 
arate  elassifieations:  "eneral  merchandise,  automotive,  apparel,  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  buildiii};  supplies.  Source:  California  Stale  hoard  of  l-iipiali/ation. 

AN  KCONOMIC  ANAI.YSIS  OF  I  HK  SAN  KhAN’ClSCO  A  D  I.  extracts 
the  key  findings  of  the  Stanford  Kesearch  Inslilule  report  referred  to 
above.  I  .A  more  detailed  summary  will  be  sent  with  it.)  'I'liis  information 
can  be  worth  its  weifthi  in  {johl  because  it  not  only  shows  how  the  liHiO’s 
upset  old  marketinf;  patterns;  it  also  projects  .seven  key  market  indicators 
all  the  way  to  lOStl.  'I'he  accuracy  of  its  projections  is  already  beiny  vali¬ 
dated  by  such  actual  data  as  the  new  retail  .sales  figures.  If  you  did  not  or¬ 
der  your  copy  of  this  report  wlnm  it  was  ollered  previously,  send  lor  it  now. 


Ivilher  or  both  of  lhe.se  reports  are  available  to  corpo¬ 
rate  executives,  frei-  of  chai;;e.  exclusively  from  the  San 
•lo.se  Mercury  and  News,  two  of  the  Kidder  newspapers. 


Please  send  your  napiesl  on  your  company’s  letterhead 
to  Louis  K.  Heindel.  Meicury  and  News.  T.'i^  Kiilder 
Park  Drive.  San  -lose.  California  italdl. 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 


Menilter  Million  Market  N’ewspaper.s.  Ine. 


M»‘lro  San  Jos«*  is  the  SMSA 
designation  for  Santa  ('lara  ('ount> 
('alifornia.  as  <lefine<l  by  the 
(VS,  Departmimt  of  (’<jmmerce. 


Mereurx  and  News  r  irr  ulalion  now  tops  200.000. 


SpeeiUcafion,  Simplieify,  Style 


“What  are  the 
ingredients  of 
good  retail 
advertising?” 


By  Steve  Sohmer 

Vicepresident-Creative  Director 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

Who.  What.  Why.  When.  Where.  As  everyone  knows, 
these  are  the  basic  ingredients  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  any  news  item.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  also 
the  basics  to  successful  retail  newspaper  advertising. 

W’ho  is  your  audience?  Is  it  that  of  a  massive  chain 
store  such  as  Penney’s,  Sears  or  Wards?  Or  is  it  the 
selective  customer  who  shops  the  specialty  stores?  So, 
according  to  your  store’s  type  of  customer,  search  out 
the  unique  product  advantage  in  the  merchandise  and 
promote  it  loud  and  clear.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  then 
promote  the  product  in  a  unique  way. 

And  what  is  the  best  way  to  promote  merchandise 
in  retail  advertising?  It  is  simply  the  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  of  layout,  type,  art  and  copy. 

The  layout  is  your  blueprint.  And,  like  a  blueprint, 
it  will  provide  the  structure  on  which  your  ad  will  be 
built. 

There  are  several  very  important  things  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  creating  a  layout:  the  organization  of  space 
for  dominance  and  subordination;  the  use  of  white 
space  or  air;  a  suggestion  of  action,  if  possible;  the 
placement  of  the  copy  as  a  piece  of  art. 

Dominance  and  subordination  boil  down  to  contrast. 
And,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  contrast  is  the  key  to  the 
entire  ad.  A  single  illustration  should  dominate  the  ad 
in  order  to  catch  the  reader’s  eye  and  thus  lead  him  to 
the  rest  of  the  artwork  and  copy. 

In  addition,  give  your  ad  room  to  breathe.  Leave 
plenty  of  white  space.  In  a  medium  that  is  surrounded 
by  busy  editorial  columns,  white  space  stops  the  read¬ 
er’s  eye.  White  space  sells. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  illustrations.  If  the 
merchandise  to  be  advertised  is  ready-to-w’ear,  plan  to 
have  the  figures  doing  something.  In  other  words,  put 
some  action  in  the  layout.  It  brings  the  ad  to  life.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  nothing  duller  than  a  couple  of  fig¬ 
ures  just  standing  there  like  cigar  store  Indians. 

We  are  now  ready  to  place  the  copy.  Of  course  it’s 
true  that  copy  is  conversation,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  typography  and,  as  such,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  ad’s  overall  design. 

If  there  is  action  in  the  layout,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
balance  this  freedom  with  a  stricter  control  of  the 
tj-pography.  This  is  accomplished  by  setting  the  copy 
flush  left  and  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nature  of  the  merchandise 
doesn’t  call  for  action,  give  the  copy  its  freedom  by 
setting  it  flush  left  or  staggering  it 


EATON’S 


Mirror.  Mirror  in  her  hwid 
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The  setting  of  the  typography  leads  to  the  question 
of  type.  What  type  type?  Actually  there  are  really  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  this.  It’s  just  common  sense 
to  choose  a  font  that’s  legible  and  easy  to  read.  For 
instance,  condensed  type  is  more  difficult  to  read  than 
expanded  type.  Finally,  try  not  to  use  more  than  two 
different  type  fonts  in  one  ad.  The  use  of  more  gives  a 
“jumpy”  effect. 

At  this  point,  let’s  meet  the  star — or  stars — of  the 
ad.  The  illustrations.  And  the  newspaper  offers  several 
creative  options  for  excellent  reproduction. 

Here  is  newspaper  artwork  in  black  and  white.  It's 
from  Eaton’s  in  Montreal  and  is  perfect  for  newspaper 
reproduction.  There  is  no  danger  of  detail  being  lost 
by  ink  running  or  filling  in.  High  contrast.  Big  impact. 

The  use  of  wash  can  be  tricky.  If  it  is  not  applied 
correctly,  it  might  “muddy  up.”  It  is  generally  advis¬ 
able  to  apply  wash  as  flat  as  possible,  as  Franklin 
Simon  does  here,  in  order  to  get  good  newspaper  re¬ 
production. 

In  the  area  of  photograph.y,  there  is  an  especially 
striking  technique  currently  being  used  and  that  it: 
mezzotint.  A  mezzotint  is  a  dropout  photograph  where 
the  greys  are  extremely  simplified.  The  white  areas 
are  dropped  and  the  black  areas  enriched.  Perfect  for 
newspaper  reproduction. 

Mezzotints  can  also  be  combined  with  line  drawings 
for  added  contrast,  as  you  can  see  in  this  Abraham  & 
Straus  ad  for  men’s  wear.  Needless  to  say,  the  simpler 
the  photograph,  the  better  the  reproduction. 

No  discussion  of  newspaper  artwork  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  mention  of  ROP  color.  Apart  from 
the  creative  aspect,  color  earns  instant  attention  and 
la.sting  recall.  More  to  the  point,  it  produces  sales. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  use  of  color  is  in  poster 
art.  This  technique  consists  of  working  with  flat  color 
set  against  a  neutral  background  and  supported  by  a 
strong  line.  Whether  it  be  a  one-color  or  a  four-color 
ad,  the  simplicity  is  as  dramatic  as  a  telegram. 

Incidentally,  the  basic  rules  for  poster  art  are  not 
new;  they  were  laid  down  by  one  of  the  greatest  art 
directors  of  all  time ;  Toulouse-Lautrec. 

White  space,  contrast,  action — an  ad  has  to  do  more 
than  catch  the  reader’s  eye.  It  must  also  sell.  And, 
nothing  can  do  the  job  quite  as  well  as  copy. 

There  are  three  guideposts  I  use  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  better  advertising  copy :  specification,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  style. 

Let’s  start  with  specification  or  the  way  we  transfer 
little  details  of  information  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other.  For  demonstration  purposes,  let’s  take  a  subject 
very  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  retailers.  Money. 

When  I  say  I  gave  him  money,  I  am  being  quite 
specific.  Yet  money  might  be  many  things — funds, 
principal,  capital  or  cash.  Now  let’s  take  cash.  Now  I 
am  going  to  change  my  sentence  to:  “I  gave  him 
cash.”  Cash,  of  course,  can  be  tw'o  things:  coins  or 
bills.  Let’s  say:  “I  gave  him  bills.”  Now  I’m  being 
even  more  specific.  Bills  could  mean  the  one,  the  five, 
the  ten,  fifty  and  so  forth.  I’ll  take  one  of  these,  and 
say,  “I  gave  him  ten  dollars.”  I’m  being  very  specific. 
Specification,  one  of  the  ingregdients  of  turning  copy 
into  a  best  seller. 

Our  second  guidepost  is  simplicity.  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
famous  writer,  sums  up  simplicity  perfectly.  “I  write 
as  simply  as  I  can,  just  as  I  walk  as  straight  as  I  can, 
because  I  want  to  get  someplace,  and  that’s  the  easiest 
way  to  get  there. 

Let’s  move  to  the  third  guidepost,  style.  You  need 
style  for  the  same  reason  you  need  a  logo.  So  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  recognize  you.  Style  is  a  personal  combination 
of  tone  of  voice  and  vocabulary.  It’s  style  that  sets  you 
apart  from  the  herd. 

Specification,  simplicity,  style — the  Bureau  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  entire  presentation  on  them  called,  “How  to 
Write  Right.”  If  you  w'ould  like  a  precis  of  it,  drop  a 
line  to  me,  Steve  Sohmer,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  485 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Now  we  get  to  the  “why”  of  this  article.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  know  and  use  these  ingredients  of  good 
retail  advertising?  There  are  two  reasons:  to  carve 
out  a  special  place  for  y-our  store  in  the  community; 
to  help  build  sales  in  the  face  of  fierce  competition. 

The  “when”  of  it  all  concerns  the  newspaper  as  the 
outlet  for  your  creativity.  The  newspaper’s  flexibility 
and  very  short  lead  time  enable  retailers  to  insert  an 
ad  swiftly.  Retailers  know  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  turn  on  a  dime.  Snow.  Merchandise  not  in  store. 
A  special  “hot”  item.  The  newspaper  can  accommodate 
ads  for  all  on  little  notice. 

Where  to  place  the  retail  ad?  I  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  the  figures  aren’t.  They  prove  that  82%  of  the 
people  will  turn  to  the  page  carrying  the  average  ad. 
Of  course,  whether  or  not  they  read  and  remember  it, 
will  depend  on  w’hat  goes  into  the  white  space. 

In  summing  up,  take  all  the  ingredients  and  do  your 
own  thing.  There  are  too  many  sheep  in  this  world. 
Give  your  ads  image,  character,  personality,  kick.  It’s 
these  things  that  bring  the  customers  in  and  ring  the 
register.  And  that’s  what  good  retail  advertising  is 
all  about. 


Producing  ads 
by  cold  type 
system  explained 

By  Carmen  Cesari  and  Dick  King 


Thr  antharn  of  this  report  ore  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Easton  (  Pa.  i  Express.  Mr. 
Cesari  is  a  staff  artist.  Mr.  Ki)ifi  is 
responsihh  for  eopp  laiioiits. 


Here  is  an  excitintr  jrame  just  put 
on  the  market.  It’s  not  exactly  new. 
but  it  certainly  is  appropriate  to  your 
line  of  business.  It’s  a  fa.scinating, 
interesting  game  called,  COLD  TYPPL 

The  rules  are  simple,  anyone  can 
play,  all  you  have  to  do  is  follow  these 
simple  instructions.  Follow  along  on 
the  game  board,  and  you  will  see  how 
the  cold  type  system  works. 

A.  PREPARATION 

1.  Illustrations,  Clips,  velox’s,  mats, 
etc. 

2.  Copy  ( crisp,  conci.se.  easy  to 
mark-up » 

3.  Layout  ( ea.sy  to  understand,  type 
roughed  in  for  size  > 

4.  Proper  Instructions  (border, 
heavy  or  light,  screen,  reverse.  XV  to 
come,  flat  in  comp.,  etc.) 


B.  DISPATCH 

The  function  of  dispatch  is  to  see 
that  all  ads  are  processed  so  all  ele¬ 
ments  are  accounted  for. 

Should  your  next  move  take  you  to 
ILLUST.  MISSING,  you  of  course  must 
go  back  to  #1. 

5.  Again  we  repeat  the  function  of 
dispatch  is  the  gathering  and  supply¬ 
ing  of  all  components  to  each  and 
every  ad.  Should  your  next  move  be 
to  IMPROPER  SCHEDULING,  yOU  would 
have  to  revert  to  the  initial  phase  of 
dispatch.  In  other  words  it’s  dispatch’s 
responsibility  to  see  that  you  have 
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scheduled  your  ad  properly.  If  not 
properly  prepared,  it  is  to  be  returned 
to  you. 

The  judicious  use  of  DISPATCH  leads 
us  progressively  to 

C.  MARK-UP 

Your  fir.st  move  through  mark-up 
.says  “POOR  COPY”  go  back  to  #2. 
Poor  copy  cdtnes  in  many  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors.  Some  may  be  hand-written 
copy  instead  of  typed.  Ads  laid  out  to 
wrong  size,  ads  with  all  typed  copy 
and  no  layout,  etc.,  etc. 

6.  Logging  In — the  mark-up  man 
has  the  re.sponsibility  to  log  every  ad 
coming  through  his  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion.  (explain  I 

7.  Importance  of  Mark-Up.  Without 
a  competent  mark-up  man  using  pro¬ 
per  mark-up  techniques  each  and 
every  C  T  ad  will  wind  up  a  time-con¬ 
suming  disaster. 

D.  PHOTON 

8.  Keyboard 

9.  Computer 

10.  Photon 

E.  PASTE-UP 

If  anything  is  missing  when  ad 
gets  to  pasteup  man,  the  only  real 
loss  is  time  and  that  is  the  one  thing 
w'e  can’t  afford  to  lose.  So  if  you  land 
on  missing  VX  go  back  to  #5  and 
starts  over. 

11.  Graphic  Illustration  with  C/T 

The  flexibility  of  C/T  in  the  use  of 

graphic  illustration  is  unrivaled. 


Screen,  mortise,  draw,  do  anything 
C/T  takes  it  all  in  stride.  Color  sep¬ 
aration  is  more  accurate. 

12.  Efficiency 

Not  only  is  C/T  paste-up  clean  but 
it  can  alvso  be  very  efficient.  The  time 
it  takes  for  a  paste-up  man  to  prepare 
a  full  page  liner  item  ad  for  instance 
is  but  a  fleeting  second  compared  to 
setting  that  same  ad  hot  metal  .  .  . 
so  you  can  see  that  properly  prepared 
and  dispatched  ad  can  .save  time  and 
money. 

F.  PROOFS 

13.  The  fast  dispatch  of  out  proofs 
under  the  C/T  system  is  vital.  Should 
your  accounts  (or  even  you)  let  cor¬ 
rection  of  proofs  go  until  the  last 
minute  you  again  destroy  the  basic 
concept  of  C/T  ....  efficiency;  Go 
back  1  space  for  any  late  proofs. 

G.  ENGRAVING 

Assuming  all  has  gone  well  so  far, 
and  your  ad  next  flows  to  engraving 

14.  Procedure  Should  an  account 
enter  the  picture  with  a  late  correc¬ 
tion  at  this  point  .  .  .  Disaster.  This 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Reason:  remark¬ 
ing  plate  or  patch.  Holding  up  page. 
Late  paper.  Go  back  to  #13. 

H.  FINISH! 

And  you’re  the  winner.  15  easy 
steps  to  the  ideal  production  sequence 
of  your  C/T  ad. 
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A  New  Wichita  Skyline  Rooted  in  An 
Affluent  38-County  Primary  Market 


Michita  tegU  arid  The  Wichita  Beacon 


Wichita’s  tlowntown  area  lx)asting  a  new  civic  auditorium, 
the  two  new  (iarvey  office  buildings  and  a  new  hotel  facility 
is  reflected  alx)ve  overlooking  a  38  County  newspaper  Primary 
Market  in  which  Wichita's  expanding — solid  economic  strength 
is  rooted.  Wichita’s  Sunday  Eagle-Beacon  reaches  36.5° of 
the  households  reflected  in  this  .38  County  area  that  represents 
36°  of  the  State’s  sjx^ndable  income  and  38.4°  ^  of  Kansas 
retail  sales.  In  none  of  these  counties  does  less  than  20° ^  of 
the  jx)pulation  subscribe  to  The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  the 
newspaper  that  ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  cities  exceeding 
100,000  households  in  morning  and  Sunday  penetration  of  a 
metrojxilitan  area.  In  this  38  County  market,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  buy  a  combination  of  media  in  order  to  he  assured  of 
merchandisahle  advertising  exjxjsure. 

With  one  buy — the  Eagle-Beacon,  you  arc  guaranteed  of  cx- 
ix)surc  to  the  best  sales  prospects  in  the  Kansas  market.  Your 
message  comes  in  a  media  for  which  prospects  are  paying  a 


substantial  subscription  price.  The  Eagle-lfeacon’s  current  paid 
circulation  ot  177,888  places  153,149  in  the  38  Counties  indi¬ 
cated  above.  Try  to  put  together  a  combination  of  other  media 
that  will  afford  you  a  guaranteerl  50  exposure  in  this  market 
and  then  compare  your  cost  to  tloing  the  same  job  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  anil  Eagle-Beacon. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  is  in  its  100th 
year  of  continuous  publication  and  has  Ix’cn  the  prime  mover 
in  the  establishment  ot  branil  prclerence  throughout  the  pros- 
ixrous  Primary  Market  during  this  period.  Today  as  through¬ 
out  the  history  ot  Kansas,  “The  closer  Kansans  come  to  making 
a  buying  decision,  the  more  Eagle-Beacons  they  read.’  In 
selling  Kansas,  your  prime  mover  should  lx:  the  State’s  largest 
newspaper  published  in  the  State’s  largest  city,  drawing  its 
vitality  from  the  38  county  area  representing  the  State’s  most 
able  to  buy  |X)pulation  segment. 


Geared  to  local  marketing 


Local-regional  advertiser  Interest 
in  circulation  data  is  increasing 


A  study  of  the  reasons  why  local  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertiser  memberships  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  grown  350%  in  the  last  ten  years  leads  to  a 
variety  of  speculations. 

— Growth  in  multi-market  outlets,  creating  greater 
interest  in  exploring  expanded  media  opportunities. 

— Proliferation  of  media  opportunities  within  mar¬ 
kets. 

— Increa.sed  professionalism  of  retail  advertising 
managers. 

— Increased  economic  need  to  account  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness. 

— An  emphasis  by  ABC  to  learn  more  of  the  local ' 
regional  adverti.ser’s  problems  and  a  search  to  find 
new  services  to  help  him  solve  them. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  local  regional  advertiser  in¬ 
terest  in  circulation  data  directly  from  ABC  is  in¬ 
creasing.  And  the  data  are  not  restricted  to  local  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  but  also  include  breakdowns 
of  regional  editions  of  consumer  magazines. 

While  detailed  ABC  newspaper  Audit  Reports  have 
always  been  geared  to  assist  local  marketing  inter¬ 
ests,  anticipated  new  services  could  greatly  enlarge 
the  utility  of  these  data. 

The  existing  market  definitions  to  which  most  daily 
newspaper  members  are  required  to  relate  their  circu¬ 
lations  are  largely  local  retailer  oriented.  In  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these  zonal  definitions,  local  retailers 
are  interviewed  to  determine  location  and  degree  of 
shopper  influence  outside  the  core  city. 

The  breakdown  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation  by  cit¬ 
ies  and  counties  outside  the  central  market  core, 
shown  in  Audit  Reports,  has  long  been  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  in  plotting  circulation  coverage  in  retail  trade 
areas. 

Recent  changes  in  ABC  rules  encourage  newspaper 
publishers  in  developing  such  special  breakdown,  its 
zoned  editions  (in  and  out  of  the  city  zone)  in  which 
advertising  may  be  sold  separately.  While  exercise  of 
this  option  is  currently  limited  by  the  cost  to  the 
publishers  in  developisg  such  special  breakdowns,  its 
use  in  ABC  reports  will  likely  expand  with  increased 
interest  in  these  data  by  local  advertisers. 

Optional  consolidated  newspaper  publisher’s  state¬ 
ments  serve  the  advertiser  interested  in  quick  total 
circulation  figures  for  newspapers  in  a  group  selling 
advertising  as  a  unit.  A  number  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  generally  serving  abutting  urban  fringe 
markets,  have  opted  this  opportunity  to  report  com¬ 
bined  market  coverage. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  local  regional  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  media  he  uses,  data  on  copy  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices,  circulation  building  incentives,  and  un¬ 
paid  di.stribution  is  not  of  significant  interest.  Excep¬ 


tions  would  be  in  markets  served  by  competing  news¬ 
papers  and  in  situations  where  extensive  sampling  is 
used  to  attract  advertising. 

New  services  on  the  ABC  horizon  offer  a  number  of 
possible  assists  to  local  regional  advertisers. 

ABC  is  currently  completing  computer  input  of  cir¬ 
culation  breakdowns  for  1,300  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers.  Coupled  with  these  country  breakdowms  are  U.S. 
and  Canadian  population  and  housing  updated  esti¬ 
mates  and  latest  Census  data,  as  it  becomes  av'ailable. 

Through  ABC  member  publications,  these  newspa¬ 
per  data,  added  to  an  existing  computer-stored  bank 
of  magazine  and  farm  publication  data,  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  mix  and  match  comparative  studies  tailored 
to  the  interests  of  individual  advertisers. 

Regional  and  other  multi-market  advertisers  could 
find  these  ABC  Data  Bank  Services  inexpensive  and 
convenient  in  relating  circulation  coverage  in  their 
various  markets  to  competitive  media  and  market 
demographics. 

It  will  also  be  possible  to  relate  these  data  to  adver¬ 
tiser-supplied  and  confidential  information;  i.  e.,  sales 
projections,  costs,  customer  analysis,  etc. 

Still  to  be  decided,  but  probable,  is  the  question  of 
ABC  adding  a  range  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  (1971 
data  is  anticipated  late  that  year)  census  information 
to  the  ABC  Data  Bank  Services. 

A  relatively  recent  innovation  in  ABC  newspaper 
Audit  Reports  recognizes  that  the  careful  detail  with 
which  market  definitions  are  described  doesn’t  always 
lead  to  quick  understanding  of  these  boundaries.  ABC 
introduced  maps  of  these  areas  in  reports  several 
years  ago  and,  last  October,  made  the  showing  of 
maps  mandatory  in  reports  of  newspapers  with  over 
25,000  circulation. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  service  ABC 
provides  for  local /regional  advertisers — and  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  too — is  the  audit  validation  of  publisher’s 
claims. 

Since  the  circulation  commodity,  and  message  ex¬ 
posure  to  potential  customers,  is  the  reason  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  buy  space  in  a  publication  and  the  basis  upon 
which  space  is  sold,  ABC  renders  the  protection  that 
figures  quoting  its  authority  are  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide. 

For  advertiser  and  publisher  alike,  it  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  data  are  stated  and  can  be  compared  on  the 
bases  of  uniform  standards  and  equally-applied  disci¬ 
plines. 

Hardly  is  there  a  merchant  who,  standing  beside  a 
quiet  cash  register,  hasn’t  overlooked  a  poor  advertise¬ 
ment  to  question  whether  the  publisher  might  have 
shortchanged  him  on  promised  circulation. 

ABC  is  his  assurance,  and  the  publisher’s  evidence. 
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I  I  WANT  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  WHAT’S  GOING  ON 
I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  EVERY  WEEK! 

I 

I  Circulation  Department 
I  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 
I  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I 

I  I  I  Please  send  me  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  every  week  for  the  next  52  weeks 
j  — ^  so  I  can  keep  up  with  what’s  going  on  in  the  newspaper  business.  ($8.00  —  U.S. 

I  and  Canada) 

j  rn  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1971  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  International  YEAR 
j  BOOK  —  600  pages  of  facts  about  the  newspaper  business  ($12  per  copy.) 


1  1  Check  enclosed 

1  1  Bill  me  EH  Bill  my  company 

SEND  TO:  Name 

Title 

Company 

Nature  of  Business 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

I 


I  —t 


\ 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL  No  postage  stamp  necessary  if  mailed  in  the  United  States 


Postage  will  be  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.10022 


Circulation  Department 
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Paragraph  1  of  the  daily  newspaper  Audit 
Report  provides  not  only  analysis  of  aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  by  geographic  regions 
and  distribution  method,  but  also  popula¬ 
tion  and  occupied  housing  unit  figures  for 
each  geographic  division  as  a  basis  for 
determination  of  coverage. 
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Publishers  may  elect  to  show  coverage  in  the 
Census-defined  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  they  serve  in  Paragraph  IB.  If  a  publisher 
reports  paid  circulation  by  both  zone  and  Primary 
Market  Area,  the  Primary  Market  Area  report  ap¬ 
pears  in  Paragraph  2. 


IB.  STANDARD  «raOPOUTAN  STATISTICAL  AREA: 

(Note  •  figures  shown  below  are  optloital  cuopllation  of  circulation  data 
^whlch  are  included  as  part  of  the  totals  shown  in  Paragraph  LA. 

Wototype  City  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area: 

/  Occupied  Housing  Jnits  AVBRiWX  PAID  CUCUUfflOi 

/  i960  1969 

'  Census  ABC  Est.  Sveolng 

Ceotral  County  $6,86^  61,365  ^»193 

Jefferson  County  16,212  20,436  10,4l6 

North  County  l6,801  17»926  6,212 


Populstioft 

l>oOCensi8  :  300,406 

Hb'}  ABC  Estimate:  3l6»2l7 

1C.  cm  AMD  RETAIL  IRADUC  ZONES: 

AREA  INCLOIED  IR  THE  Cm  ZONE  IN  PARMatAra  U  is  the  corporate  Units  of 
Prototype  City,  plus  In  -Central  County  i960  Census  Tracts  59,  63,  66,  73,  80, 
84  and  91- 


2.  AVERMjE  paid  CIRCULAriOR  IR  RJBT.TSHBfS  IT^IMARY  MARKET  AREA  (Coaplete 
A  Abutting  Counties  and/or  Selected  Abutting  Parts  of  County/les  (Census 
Units)) . 


1969 

Census 

ABC  Est. 

Evening 

163,620 

160,336 

83,631 

56,864 

61, 36-.,  _ 

66, 193 

l»BE  COPIB  I"  BMM- 
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Most  detailed  analysis,  Paragraph  3,  pro¬ 
vides  a  total  profile  of  a  single  day’s  gross 
distribution.  An  optional  format  (below)  per¬ 
mits  the  publisher  to  summarize  data  by 
primary  zones  and  political  divisions  be¬ 
fore  going  into  town-by-town  analysis. 
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Kinds  of  services 
retaiiers  can  get 
from  ad  saiesmen 

A  top  newspaper  advertising  salesman  is  a  dip¬ 
lomat  in  merchandising,  according  to  Robert  Ward, 
advertising  director,  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company. 

His  specialty  skills  provide  counsel  in  many  areas 
of  retailing.  Ward  explained  in  response  to  E&P’s 
question:  “What  service  do  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  provide  retailers?” 

Salesmen  for  the  newspaper  agency  company  op¬ 
erating  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Sunday  Examiner 
&  Chronicle  have  located  new  store  sites,  given  ad¬ 
vice  on  new  locations  and  have  even  developed  cor¬ 
respondence  w'hich  led  to  chains  establishing  their 
first  San  Francisco  area  outlets.  All  of  this  has  been 
based  on  the  San  Francisco  Printing  Company’s  re¬ 
search. 

These  highly  specialized  activities  are  aside  from 
timely  counsel  on  new  products,  trends,  pricing  and 
promotions  which  move  merchandise,  Ward  added. 

Salesmen  assigned  to  large  stores  must  in  fact 
be  diplomats.  They  also  must  be  of  high  character 
as  they  are  privy  to  a  lot  of  business  information 
pertaining  to  activities,  personnel  changes  and  coni- 
petitive  advertising  plans,  he  observed. 

The  retailers  also  have  the  full  facilities  of  the 
San  Francisco  agency  at  their  disposal  as  the  26- 
man  sales  forces  headed  by  Lynn  Fenstermacher, 
retail  ad  manager,  is  supplied  detailed  information. 

The  data  include  unexploited  price  zones,  the 
best  times  major  stores  support  most  any  type  of 
merchandise,  the  scope  of  the  support  and  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  potential  sales. 

Through  the  use  of  such  special  research  reports 
as  those  from  George  Neustadt  and  Brand  Rating 
Research  Corporation  the  SFNPC  is  able  to  give 
detailed  scouting  reports  on  every  phase  of  retail¬ 
ing. 

Successive  pages  of  compilations  display  the  sales 
of  most  any  household  item  per  month,  quarter  and 
year  as  well  as  the  advertising  emphasis  on  each 
item  by  every  major  department  store  of  the  area. 
Specifics  of  buying  and  neighborhood  patterns 
compiled  from  these  are  coupled  with  computerized 
print  outs  which  will  show  a  merchant  unexploited 
price  zones,  indicate  the  top  times  for  specific  sales, 
and  point  the  way  to  greater  sales.  Ward  explained. 

The  salesman  is  thus  enabled  to  advise  when  and 
what  should  be  offered  at  specific  dollar  prices  and 
to  recommend  a  schedule  of  advertising  for  use  at 
the  time  best  suited  for  top  response. 

“We  can  assure  anyone  that  the  volume  of  linage 
decides  the  volume  of  sales,  if  given  this  timing, 
pricing  and  proper  display,”  said  Ward  as  he  dis¬ 
played  samplings  of  figures  at  random. 


The  services  metropolitan  dailies  provide  retailers 
differ  from  that  given  by  suburban  papers,  explained 
Fenstermacher.  Major  merchandisers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  have  their  own  ad  departments  or  use  the 
services  of  agencies  specializing  in  the  preparation 
of  retail  copy,  for  example. 

SFNPC  provides  copy  service  and,  in  some  areas, 
the  ad  salesman  is  forced  by  conditions  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  basic  copy  on  his  owm  when  called  upon. 

Fenstermacher’s  job  as  retail  ad  manager  is  to 
assign  each  staffer  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  papers.  For  this  purpose,  about  half 
are  specialists  in  department  stores,  food,  beverage 
or  other  major  divisions. 

The  others  may  be  combination  people.  Some  han¬ 
dle  both  large  and  small  retail  outlets,  but  that  is 
because  the  staff  ranges  over  a  wide  swath  of  North¬ 
ern  California  and  the  first  goal  is  to  provide  prime 
service. 

Newspapers  and  staffers  face  daily  challenges, 
for  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  knows  instantly 
when  his  copy  is  producing  as  “he  is  facing  the 
specter  of  the  cash  register,” 

Newspaper  successes  are  first  learned  only  by  in¬ 
tense  observation  and  by  complaints  where  copy  is 
omitted  or  errors  are  made,  Fenstermacher  added. 

Occasionally  advertisers  blurt  out  facts  about  re¬ 
sults  that  gladden  the  heart  of  the  newspaper  ad 
men.  One  example  was  the  travel  agency  which  com¬ 
plained  the  omission  of  a  two-inch  ad  from  the 
travel  page  had  cost  $2000  in  business. 

“And  if  you  think  this  is  a  time  of  recession,  we 
can  prove  that  one  ad  placed  by  one  department 
store  sold  2600  men’s  robes  at  an  average  price  of 
$15  each,”  said  Ward. 

Both  executives  reject  the  widespread  idea  that 
the  metropolitan  core  is  dying.  That’s  certainly  not 
true  in  San  Francisco  even  though  the  city  has  had 
a  special  problem  arising  from  the  lengthy  Market 
Street  construction  of  a  subway  system,  said  Fen¬ 
stermacher,  adding:  “Just  wait  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  that  job  is  done.” 

Newspapers  also  perform  special  services  for  re¬ 
tailers,  like  answering  inquiries  about  where  rare 
and  even  exotic  products  can  be  purchased,  such  as 
water  beds. 

SFNPC  promotion  describes  the  dominant  area 
served  as  a  market  of  4,560,800  persons  with  re¬ 
tailed  sales  of  $8,565,848,000  annually.  Television 
viewing  has  lower  ratings  than  most  major  U.S. 
markets,  it  is  claimed  in  a  presentation  of  ARB 
reports,  and  the  radio  audience  is  split  among  25 
stations. 

Brand  Rating  Institute  has  proven  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  the  best  coverage  among  the  best  retail¬ 
ing  prospects  forming  the  logical  base  for  retail 
advertising,  SFNPC  studies  claim. 

“Bob”  Ward,  ad  chief  since  the  consolidation  and 
former  advertising  director,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  puts  the  studies  into  a  concise  statement. 

“One  third  of  the  consumers  buy  two-thirds  of 
the  products  sold  in  a  market.  That  means  news¬ 
papers  are  by  far  the  best  buy  in  San  Francisco.” 


“Volume  of  linage  determines  volume 
of  sales,  if  given  the  timing,  pricing 
and  proper  displays” 
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“For  the  first  time  in  history,  more 
Deople  live  in  the  suburbs  than  in 
■  fie  central  cities  of  U.S.  Metro 
Areas”  1970 Census 

Also  for  the  first  time,  here  is  a  major  survey  de-  Net  unduplicated  coverage*  in  the  Westchester  Rockland  Market 

signed  to  help  you  bring  your  advertising  into  line  Westchester  Rockond 

with  “The  New  Suburban  Majority’’  in  the  New  Newspapers  ® 

York  Metropolitan  Market.  Conducted  by  William  rNli^s-nme^PostT*’'"*^ 

Ash,  President  of  Creative  Research  Services,  Inc.,  ‘Readers  as  percentof  total  adults  with  duplication  eliminated  (no  reader 

it  is  based  on  a  representative  and  projectable  counted  twice). 

sample  of  1,748  adults  in  Westchester,  Rockland  For  a  presentation  of  “The  New  Suburban  Major- 
and  Putnam  Counties,  N.  Y.  The  findings  include  ity,’’  write  or  call  Sheldon  Lyons,  National  Advertis- 
population  characteristics,  product  usage,  retail  ing  Manager,  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
shopping,  newspaper  readership  and  undupli-  8  Church  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  10602.  Phone 
cated  coverage.  Here  is  a  significant  excerpt:  (914)  949-8200. 


m 


Westchester 

rockland 

newspapers 


Members;  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


The  mistakes  that 
retailers  make 
buying  television 


By  IVSilton  Rubin 

Coordinator  of  Inter-Media 
Information 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Retailers  are  the  most  able  and 
effective  executives  to  be  found  in  any 
industry.  Nevertheless,  vast  .sums  of 
money  are  being  wasted  by  them  on 
bad  media  buys.  It  is  being  done  by 
some  of  the  largest  stores,  as  well  as 
.small.  I  believe  the  reason  is  that 
they  understand  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  so  well  that  they  assume  pur¬ 
chasing  of  tv  time  is  as  simple  a  mat- 
tei\  Actually,  it  is  very  complicated 
and.  evidently,  a  great  many  stores 
have  not  learned  how  tv  should  be 
purchased. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  to  newspapers  that  adver¬ 
tisers  know  how  to  properly  buy 
broadcast.  Only  by  removing  the  gob- 
ble-de-gook,  can  they  intelligently 
compare  different  media.  Stores  must 
use  objective  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment  if  they  are  to  have  the  best 
profit  ratios. 

It  is  under. standable  that  retailers 
are  confused.  iSIo.st  .stores  that  use  tv 
have  an  agency  helping  them  and 
store  sales  promotion  managers  prob¬ 
ably  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
one  aspect  they  can  depend  upon  their 
agencies  to  do  a  .satisfactory  job.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  isn’t  always  the 
case.  A  great  many  agencies  do  not 
know  how  to  buy  tv. 

Another  problem  is  that  agencies 
do  not  receive  commissions  from 
newspapers  but  they  do  from  televi¬ 
sion,  and  as  the  owner  of  an  agency 
told  me,  “Frankly,  I  try  to  .switch  a 
retail  client  from  newspapers  to  radio 
or  TV  as  fa.st  as  I  can  because  they 
give  me  a  159?  commission.  When  I 
use  newspapers,  I  have  to  ask  the 
client  for  a  fee,  and  then  he  thinks  he 
owns  me  body  and  soul.”  The  same 
comment  in  different  words  has  been 
made  many  times  by  many  other 
agency  men. 

This  is  not  to  .say,  of  course,  that 
all  agency  people  who  recommend  the 
use  of  television  or  radio  are  insin¬ 
cere.  but  when  people  have  a  strong 
vested  interest  in  a  particular  stand, 
it  becomes  easy  for  them  to  rational¬ 


ize  it  and  to  be  “sincerely”  in  favor  of 
that  stand. 

If  retailers  are  going  to  u.se  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  then  they  must  depend 
on  only  themselves  to  evaluate  such 
buys.  They  must  become  as  thorough¬ 
ly  expert  in  buying  broadcast  as  they 
are  in  buying  newspapers  if  they  are 
to  avoid  this  tremendous  waste. 

One  week  recently  a  Philadelphia 
store  purchased  spots  on  local  TV  sta¬ 
tions  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $12,- 
000  (Store  “A”).  The  commercials 
ran  throughout  the  day,  and  on  the 
surface,  appeared  to  have  been  a  good 
buy.  As  you  know,  a  tv  rating  indi¬ 
cates  the  percentage  of  households 
with  television  sets  that  are  tuned  to 
a  particular  program  or  station  at  a 
certain  time.  Although  there  are  ra¬ 
tings  for  various  demographic 
groups,  mo.st  often,  the  word  “rating” 
is  used  to  denote  tv  households.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  store  found  that 
the  projected  schedule  had  total  ra¬ 
tings  (Gross  Rating  Points)  of  over 
200,  it  was  probably  assumed  that 
they  were  covering  the  market  very 
well.  Actually,  they  reached  about 
73%  of  the  homes. 

Homes  don’t  buy  anything.  Only 
people  do.  Among  women  18  to  49, 
who  are  in  the  age  group  that  buy  for 
husbands  and  growing  children  and 
to  establish  homes,  the  story  was 
much  different.  Only  about  36%  of  the 
women  18  to  49  were  reached;  howev¬ 
er,  with  a  schedule  of  half  the  spots 
but  the  same  average  rating  with  half 
of  the  GRP,  they  would  have  reached 


28%  of  the  women  in  this  age  group. 
The  additional  half  provided  only  ap¬ 
proximately  8%  more  coverage. 

When  we  study  costs,  we  find  that 
in  order  to  reach  one  thousand  women 
18  to  49  in  the  first  half  of  the  sched¬ 
ule,  the  cost  was  approximately 
.$16.69.  The  second  half’s  coverage 
soared  to  about  $56.65  per  one  thou¬ 
sand  unduplicated  women. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
more  spots  that  are  in  a  schedule  the 
more  the  same  people  see  the  same 
spots  over  and  over  again.  The  Law 
of  Diminishing  Returns  is  very  much 
evident  in  tv  schedules.  To  drink  a 
little  water  is  necessary.  He  who  con¬ 
sumes  too  much  will  drown. 

Another  retailer  (Store  “B”)  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a  schedule 
totalling  about  70  Gross  Rating 
Points  (tv  households).  It  reached 
about  28%  of  these  homes.  But  among 
women  18  to  49,  the  store  covered 
about  15%. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  Gross  Ra¬ 
ting  Points  delivered  an  estimated 
11%  of  these  women.  Adding  56% 
more  GRP  provided  only  about  4% 
more  coverage ! 

The  cost  to  reach  each  one  thou¬ 
sand  women  with  the  fewer  GRP  was 
$17.14 — the  additional  GRP,  with  8% 
coverage,  cost  $54.53  per  one  thou- 
-sand  unduplicated  women. 

Because  the  schedule  ran  during 
the  summer,  this  store’s  problem  was 
further  complicated  by  another  fac¬ 
tor.  In  our  area  the  peak  viewing  time 
is  January  and  February.  From  that 
point  viewing  time  drops  severely. 
From  the  high  point  of  the  year 
viewing  time  among  women  drops 
27%.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  many 
spots  are  bought,  if  people  aren’t 
looking  at  the  tube  they  can’t  be  sold — 
not  with  tv. 

Many  impartial  advertising  experts 
are  concerned  over  the  evidence  that 
tv  is  not  as  effective  a  selling  medium 
as  it  was  several  years  ago.  This  may 
be  reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
markets  the  size  of  audiences  are 

Continued  on  page  112 
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BARGE  BOOM? 


The  dynamic  Dunlap 
stores,  expand  in  South- 
roads  Mall  Shopping 
Center 


Gibson's  Dis¬ 
count  Chain . . 
expanding! 


Diamond  (Daylon-Hudson)  stores  to  occupy 
key  location  in  Utica  Square  Shopping  Center. 


where  else? 


TULSA! 

New,  national,  aggressive  retailers  are  expand¬ 
ing  and  moving  into  Terrific  Tulsa.  For  a  sound 
reason  . .  .  more  sales!  .  . .  higher  than  average 
income  . . .  stabilized  employment  in  Oil,  Avia¬ 
tion  and  the  new  industries  to  be  created  by 
Tulsa’s  sea-port.  And  what  means  do  retailers 
use  to  generate  extra  sales?  Well,  we  carry 
more  than  10,000,000  lines  MORE  retail  than 
any  TWO  papers  in  Oklahoma  (That,  of  course. 


Target 
(Daytoii' 
Hudson)  Ik 
shatterinK 
sales  rec¬ 
ords  In 
their  first 
six  months! 


File  folder  on  the  com¬ 
memorative  edition  to 
to  be  published  (une 
4th  1971  at  the 
opening  of  Tulsa's 
Port  of  Catoosa. 


includes  the  slightly  larger  city  in  the  center  of 
the  state!)  We  keep  telling  you ...  come  to 
Tulsa!  . . .  Use  . . . 


The  OH  Capital  Newspapers 

MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  COMPANY 


Two  Indepandont  and  Separately 
Owned  Newspapers 

Completely  Covering  and 
Serving  the  Magic  Empire 


4  BILLION  — 
DOLLAR  MARKET 


Artwork  provided  by  Bettman  Archive,  Inc. 


Has  there  ever 
when  we 


f  been  a  time 
I  didnt  have  problems? 


Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  this 
country  was  torn  apart  by  a  war  that  turned 
fathers  against  sons,  brothers  against  brothers. 
Yet  we  endured.  Forty  years  ago,  a  depression 
shattered  the  security  of  millions  of  citizens.  Yet 
we  endured.  Today  we’re  facing  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  our  history.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  of  all  is  a  loss  of  faith 
in  our  ability  to  endure. 

In  times  like  these,  newspapers  have  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  the  people.  We, 
at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  very  aware  of  that 
responsibility  as  we  meet  the  day-to-day 
challenge  of  reporting  news  fairly,  fully  and 
honestly.  We  know  that  we  have  a  duty  to  inform 
our  readers  . . .  not  to  overwhelm  them.  To  give 
them  all  the  news  . . .  and  to  give  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster— 
this  sense  of  responsibility  in  our  newspapers. 
And  why  we  provide  an  atmosphere  of  innovation, 
creativity  and  professionalism  to  help  them 
effectively  inform  the  communities  they  serve. 

Life  has  never  been  simple  in  this  country. 
It  never  will  be.  Each  new  generation  will  face  a 
new  set  of  problems.  But  as  long  as  we  sustain 
faith  in  ourselves  as  a  nation,  we  will  not  only 
endure  ...  we  will  prevail. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS.  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Facts  that  prove 
newspapers  are 
the  1n-medium’ 


By  Frank  Orenstein 

Vicepresident  and  Research  Director 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AS'PA 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’  uses 
Simmons  media  research  as  a  frame¬ 
work  on  which  to  hang  other  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  shopping  process, 
newspaper  reading  and  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two. 

Simmons  provides  us  with  the 
broad  strokes — on  any  weekday,  who 
reads  the  newspaper?  How  does  this 
differ  among  different  groups,  such  as 
the  young  shopper,  the  family  with 
children,  the  household  with  a  large 
food  budget,  the  buyers  of  particular 
products,  and  so  forth?  And  incident¬ 
ally,  it  provides  us  with  similar  data 
on  the  other  media  as  well,  .so  that  w^e 
can  make  comparisons  of  the  reach 
and  frequency  provided  by  various 
means,  and  also  of  the  quality  of  the 
audience  reached. 

Broadest  reach 

Still  .speaking  in  these  broad  terms, 
an  indisputable  and  obvious  advant¬ 
age  that  the  newspaper  offers  to  the 
retailer  is  the  fact  that  he  reaches  the 
broadest  possible  audience  every  day. 
Simmons  shows  us  that  on  any  week¬ 
day  78%  of  the  adults,  18  or  over, 
read  a  newspaper.  In  the  course  of 
five  weekdays  this  accumulates  to 
95%,  with  an  average  frequency  of 
4.1.  No  other  medium  can  offer  the 
retailer  this  advantage.  Nothing  ap¬ 
proaches  the  wdde  daily  reach  of  the 
paper. 

These  reach  figures  must  be 
merged  with  other  data  to  be  used 
with  the  fullest  effectiveness.  These 
other  data  must  in  turn  reflect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  the  shopping  process 
works  and  what  the  role  of  the  new's- 
paper  is  in  this  process,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  reader- 
ship  and  active  use  of  the  newspaper 
by  whatever  particular  target  market 
the  retailer  is  interested  in  reaching. 

To  be  more  specific,  consider  the 
question  of  why  the  extensive  reach 
of  the  newspaper  is  important  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Part  of  the  an.swer  is  already 


well  known  to  the  merchant — a  sale 
lost  today  may  be  a  sale  lost  forever. 
No  retailer  is  sure  that  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  that  are  lost  during  a  snow¬ 
storm  or  transportation  strike  are 
ever  made  up.  That  is  one  series  of 
ways  in  which  contact  is  lost  wdth  the 
customer. 

Surprising  data 

Another  is  when  the  advertising 
does  not  reach  them.  It  is  one  thing 
to  reach  customers  for  a  special,  for 
instance,  over  one  or  two  days,  and 
another  to  reach  them  more  slowly,  a 
small  proportion  at  a  time,  slowly  ac¬ 
cumulating  over  a  given  period  of 
days  or  weeks.  But  if  the  retailer 
w’ants  to  manipulate  his  sales  deftly 
and  efficiently,  he  cannot  always 
afford  the  slow  build-up  of  adverti.s- 
ing  that  does  not  reach  his  public 
almost  instantaneously.  Sales  are  a 
matter  of  here  today  or  gone  tomor¬ 
row’.  So  much  the  retailer  know’s. 

What  the  Bureau  has  done  is  to 
develop  supportive  evidence  from  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view’  in  a  study 
that  buttresses  the  outline  provided 
by  Simmons.  In  this  study,  entitled 
“How’,  When  Where  the  American 
Woman  Shops  and  Spends  .  .  .”  we 
looked  at  the  housew’ife’s  day-to-day 
shopping  activities  and  plans.  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corporation  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  interviewed  10,000 
women  for  us  in  six  cities  across  the 
country.  The  women  were  interviewed 
on  shopping  plans  for  the  near  future 
and  on  recent  shopping  and  buying. 
One  w’eek  later  the  same  women  were 
interviewed  again  and  asked  the  same 
questions.  We  could  compare  the  two 
interviews  and  ask  such  questions  as — 
To  w’hat  extent  are  plans  to  buy  soon 
carried  through  for  various  kinds  of 
items?  How’  many  people  drop  plans 
without  even  shopping?  How  many 
w’omen  buy  items,  whether  major  or 
minor  purchases,  that  they  had  no 
immediate  plans  to  buy  so  soon  even  a 
W’eek  earlier? 

We  found  some  surprising  things. 
Obviously,  women  do  not  have  to  plan 
their  purchases  of  a  pair  of  nylons 


for  very  long.  They  can  buy  without 
planning  as  soon  as  they  decide  they 
need  a  few’  pair.  Thus  84%  of  all  hosi¬ 
ery  purchases  were  made  by  w’omen 
who  had  no  conscious  plan  to  buy  so 
soon  only  a  w’eek  earlier.  But  the  sur¬ 
prise  comes  with  the  larger  items. 
For  instance,  61%  of  all  major  appli¬ 
ance  and  television  set  purchases  are 
made  by  people  who  did  not  know’  a 
week  earlier  that  they  were  that  near 
to  the  buying  decision.  And  the  same 
situation  prevails  for  63%  of  the  dra¬ 
pery  and  upholstery  fabric  purchases. 
There  are  many  other  examples. 

The  conclusion  from  this  is  that 
the  buying  public  is  extremely  vola¬ 
tile.  Shopping,  buying,  and  planning 
shift  from  day  to  day.  Since  an  enor¬ 
mous  proportion  of  decisions  to  pur- 
cha.se  are  made  just  shortly  before¬ 
hand,  the  retailer  needs  to  reach  his 
buying  public  w’hen  they  need  to  see 
his  advertising,  in  order  to  influence 
their  buying.  The  newspaper  is  the 
only  medium  that  can  dip  into  this 
volatile  market  and  influence  the 
buyers  on  the  very  day  that  they  need 
to  be  reached,  just  before  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  consummated.  So  a  study  of 
the  mechanisms  of  the  market,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  knowledge  on  reader- 
ship  from  Simmons,  add  up  to  a 
new’spaper  selling  story. 

Another  area  in  which  Simmons 
provided  us  w’ith  the  framew’ork  for 
deeper  investigation  relates  to  the 
quality  of  readership  among  those  w’e 
reach.  As  a  specific  example,  Sim¬ 
mons  shows  the  newspaper  reaches 
72%  of  young  people  18-19  on  the  av¬ 
erage  w’eekday.  Another  study,  done 
several  years  ago  by  Opinion  Resear¬ 
ch  Corporation  showed  that  even 
among  the  12  to  20  group,  readership 
of  the  daily  paper  was  at  the  69% 
level.  But  neither  the  Simmons  nor 
the  ORC  figures  necessarily  impress 
those  people,  both  retail  and  national 
advertisers,  who  believe  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  just  recently  come  of  age  is 
oriented  to  the  electronic  media,  that 
print  is  a  medium  of  the  past.  They 
accept  the  Simmons  figures  w’ithout 
quarrel,  but  hold  that  the  new’spaper 
w’ould  only  be  used  for  looking  at  the 
TV  and  movie  listings  and  comics, 
and  for  the  sports  news  by  the  young 
men,  and  perhaps  the  fashion  columns 
by  young  women. 

To  fill  in  the  picture  we  commis¬ 
sioned  a  separate  study.  Gilbert 
Youth  Research  recently  completed  a 
study  of  the  youth  market  for  us, 
using  a  national  sample  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  ages  14  to  25,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  From  this  effort  we  have  a 
w’ealth  of  material  showing  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  readership  among  young  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  just  beginning  to  use  the 
results  of  this  research,  and  w’e  can 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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A  letter  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  about  K-mart’s 
biggest  grand  opening . . .  _ _ 


Retailers  to  get 
linage  results 
faster  in  1971 


For  the  first  time  in  the  five  decades  since  media  data 
were  first  recorded,  retailers,  national  advertisers  and 
new'spapers  are  now  about  to  pet  the  full  benefits  of  fully 
computerized  measurement  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  Media  Records  data  bank  goes  into  action  for  1971. 

Media  Records  monthly  reports,  for  its  .'ISS  member 
newspapers,  will,  for  the  first  time,  also  include  cumula¬ 
tive  year-to-date  totals  for  all  individual  retail  accounts, 
and  the  number  of  retail  store  classifications  has  been 
expanded  from  49  to  67. 

Not  only  will  information  be  speeded  up,  but  depart¬ 
ment  store  commodity  breakdowns  will  be  increased  from 
.'jfi  to  91.  This  department  by  department  data,  such  as 
detailed  linage  figures,  will  be  repoiled  on  significantly 
more  general  merchandise  outlets  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  dramatic  improvements  is  that  these  reports 
will  now  be  consistent  with  the  way  most  major  retailers 
themselves  classify  the  commodities  which  they  merchan¬ 
dise.  Commencing  .Januai’y  1,  Media  Records  completely 
replaced  its  own  historic  classifications  with  the  MOR — 
Monthly  Operating  Reports — designations  which  were  es¬ 
tablished  after  many  years  of  study  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association.  Accordingly,  for  the  first  time, 
linage  figures  for  the  major  chain  merchandisers  can  be 
correlated  with  their  own  breakdowns  of  inv-entories,  mer¬ 
chandise  purchasing  and  sales.  Cause  and  effect  rela¬ 
tionships  between  newspa))er  advertising  pressure  and 
merchandise  movement  can  now  be  projected. 

Also,  through  conversion  to  the  computer,  for  the  first 


time,  all  Media  Records  data  will  be  completely  retriev¬ 
able  in  an  unlimited  number  of  formats.  Almost  any  kind 
of  retail  advertising  report  requested,  relating  to  adver¬ 
tising  activity  by  major  general  merchandise  stores,  can 
be  tailor-made. 

Data  can  be  reported  for  all  cities  or  for  any  particular 
group  of  cities  as  needed — for  example,  a  report  covering 
just  those  cities  in  which  a  given  retail  chain  has  out¬ 
lets.  Further,  these  reports  can  be  grouped  or  arranged 
in  practically  any  way  the  retailer  desires:  by  cities,  by 
metropolitan  areas  or  Federal  Reseiwe  districts  by  size; 
or  by  any  unique  regions,  depending  on  how  the  retailer 
prefers  to  compare  his  owm  and  competitive  advertising. 

Available  for  the  first  time  will  be  reports  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  mass  retailer  such  as  Sears  with,  for  example, 
hardware  department  advertising  data,  showdng  fignres 
for  each  of  their  outlets  in  Media  Records  cities  side  by 
side  w’ith  hardw'are  department  linage  figures  for  all  of 
their  competitors  in  the  same  cities.  This  new  newspaper 
advertising  data  capability  can  be  of  immense  value  to  a 
chain  retailer. 

Because  the  repoits  will  be  on  a  monthly  basis  and  will 
also  show  year-to-date  totals,  they  will  permit  tracking 
of  trends  among  various  retailers.  For  example,  a  “Chain 
X”  shift  from  metropolitan  to  suburban  dailies,  or  “Store 
A”  shift  from  weekday  to  Sunday  new'spaper  advertising, 
or  “Store  B”  shift  from  black  and  w'hite  to  color  and/or 
to  roto  magazines. 

In  addition  to  total  linage,  data  will  be  av'ailable  for 
each  individual  insertion,  and  will  include  ad  sizes  and 
type  of  ad  (black  and  white  versus  color  versus  roto  mag¬ 
azine,  SpectaColor,  TV  magazine,  etc.) 

Besides  wider  scope,  flexibility,  and  speed,  the  new'  data 
bank  sen'ice  will  offer  the  benefit  of  economy,  according 
to  Media  Records  executives.  The  reports  will  be  inex- 
l)ensive  as  compared  with  manually  compiled  customized 
reports  previously  available  from  Media  Records  and 
other  sources,  w’ith  the  additional  advantage  of  speed. 

The  new'  data  reporting  programs  of  Media  Records 
w'ere  developed  in  consultation  with  major  retailer  asso¬ 
ciations,  advertising  agencies,  national  advertisers,  and 
groups  representing  the  new'spaper  industry. 

“These  are  the  greatest  improvements  that  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  has  offered  its  clients  in  its  43  year  history,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alfred  J.  Stansfield,  president.  “The  base  year  is 
here.  It’s  the  New'spaper  Advertising  Data  Bank — Base 
1971,  and  w'e  assure  you  it  will  keep  right  on  improving.” 
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dliJmiLuij)utwih  Sunday 


(52  times  a  year) 


. . .  and  looking  better  every  week!  As  we  go  into 
the  67th  issue  of  our  rotogravure  magazine  we  can  look 
back  on  an  editorial  product  that  has  won  kudos  from 
professionals  in  the  roto  field  . .  .  but  more  important, 
from  our  readers.  Hard-hitting  stories  of  general 
interest  I  "Is  There  Life  After  Death? )  are  ^ 

well-balanced  by  stories  with  local  appeal 
("The  Craze  For  Beach  Volley-Ball").  And 
making  the  total  package  even  more 
appealing  for  our  advertisers  and  readers 
is  the  crispness  of  both  B&W  and  color  printing. 
Southland  SUNDAY  ...  a  fresh  new  look  i  , 


SOUTHLAND  SUNDAY  RANKS  23rd  - 

IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  AMONG 

70  LOCALLY-EDITED  WEEKEND  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINES 


Even  more  significant  .  .  .  two 
major  department  stores  hove 
used  at  least  a  page  in  each 
issue  since  SUNDAY'S  incep¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Buffums'  always  in 
color  .  .  .  Sears  almost  always 
in  color.  At  least  ten  small 
space  users  (1/1 0th  to  3  / 1 0th 
page  ad  size)  have  been  in 
every  week.  Good  readership 
spells  advertising  results! 


eA- 

The  Long  Beach 

INDEPENDENT  PRESS-TELEGRAM's 

southland  | 

Sunday 

A  better  way  to  talk  to  our  readers 


the  Philadelphia 
Newspapers 
don't  create 
much  traffic 

For  good  reason. 


In  the  3  big  South  Jersey  counties  of 


Burlington,  Camden,  and  Gloucester,  the 
Courier-Post  has  87%  more  daily  circula¬ 
tion  than  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

And  91  %  more  than  the  Philadelphia 
daily  Bulletin. 

When  it  comes  to  South  Jersey,  circu¬ 
lation  figures*  prove,  the  newspaper  that 
creates  more  in-store  traffic  for  retailers  is 
the  Courier-Post. 

COURIER-POST 

South  Jersey's  Newspaper 

Camden,  New  Jersey  08101 
Member:  Gannett  Group 

Represented  Notionally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


•1969  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 


Large  Space 

The  “Design  America”  promotion,  going  into  its 
third  year,  spotlights  over  fifty  of  Franklin  Simon’s 
young  designers. 

Newspaper  ads  use  striking,  prominent  illustra¬ 
tion.  Plenty  of  white  space  provides  easy  dominance 
for  the  figures — an  essential  ingredient  in  good 
newspaper  advertising.  Franklin  Simon  considers 
this  group  of  designers  to  be  a  vital  force  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  directions  of  American  fashion,  and  says 
so  in  its  advertising. 

Doris  Shaw,  vice  president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  Franklin  Simon,  says,  “The  promotion  has 
provided  us  each  time  with  extra  volume  in  the 
area  where  we  wanted  our  fashion  to  be  for  the 
young  individualist”. 

Store  windows  and  specialty  shops  were  geared 
toward  “Design  America”,  providing  Franklin  Simon 
with  a  smooth  running,  effective  promotion. 
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Milwaukee  Women  Turn 
to  Newspapers  for 
Apparel  Information 


88%  of  Milwaukee  households  depend  on  newspapers  for 
information  on  apparel  —  in  fact  newspapers  are  the  first 
choice  for  information,  not  only  for  apparel,  but  for  food, 
furniture,  appliances,  automobiles,  beauty  aids  and 
alcoholic  beverages. 

It  is  logical  that  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
"newspapers”  in  Milwaukee,  should  be  the  first  choice  for 
product  information.  For  years.  Journal  and  Sentinel 
writers  have  established  an  amazing  record  of  award¬ 
winning  reporting:  four  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  community  service 
and  many,  many  awards  from  the  fashion,  food, 
furniture  and  other  industries  for  excellence  in  reporting. 

This  climate  of  writing  excellence  throughout  The  Journal 
and  Sentinel  is  a  principal  reason  for  Milwaukee’s  choice  of 
newspapers  for  product  information.  It  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  exceptional  response  produced  by  advertising  in 
The  Journal  and  Sentinel.  > 

For  full  information  on  Milwaukee  and  its  potential  for  you,  / 
eontaet  Charles  K.  Clarke,  Advertising  Manager.  ; 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  ^ 


Journal  S^iuarr,  Milwaukrr,  WiHrouHin,  .^3201 
Trirphftne  (  ti  t)  22't-2286  or  ronlarl 
Milium  Market  ISewspapem,  Inc. 

.\«*H  York  •  I'.hicafin  •  Detrnit  •  lAtu  Anficlea  •  San  Franciaco 


ROP  Color 

Adding  new  dimensions  to  their  advertising,  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  Lord  Jim  Stores  have  been  running  cam¬ 
paign-style,  full  page  ROP  color  ads  with  enormous 
success.  “Color  is  the  thing  that  gives  us  excitement 
in  newspaper  advertising,”  and  “excitement  is  what 
it’s  all  about,”  reports  James  Schmitz,  president  of 
Lord  Jim. 

Spending  an  unprecedented  10%  of  their  gross 
on  advertising,  Lord  Jim  Stores  are  geared  to  the 
youthful  18-35  mai'ket,  and  feel  that  their  new’spa- 
per  advertising  offers  them  the  flexibility  necessar>’ 
to  reach  this  market.  The  full  page  ads  feature 
dominant  illustrations,  youth  appeal,  and  bold,  bold 
color — making  them  eye-stoppers. 

“The  full  page,  full  color  ad  gives  dimension,” 
says  Schmitz.  “It  says  we  are  here  to  stay  and  that 
things  are  happening  in  our  stores.” 


SoutoflO 
Buffalonians 
will  chew  on  a 
^  ,25  year  old 
steak. 


The  day  when  man  can  preserve  food  through 
radiation  may  be  near.  In  Buffalo,  we’re 
working  on  it  and  chances  are  it  may  happen. 
A  lot  of  exciting  things  are  happening  in 
Buffalo.  When  they  do  8  out  of  10  Buffalonians 
will  read  about  it  in  The  News.  And  that’s 
a  daily  audience  unmatched  by 
any  medium  in  Western  New  York. 


Buffalo 

Evening 


Represented  by  Story  and  Kelly-Smith.  C  W/C 
A  Newspaper  I  Newspaper.  X ^  wW  O 


Retailer— Newspaper  Partnership 
Blooms  in  Bloomington,  Indiana 


iMming 


.  .  .  cultivated  by  good  will  and  mutual  respect 
springing  from  seeds  of  good  retail  climate. 

e  Favorable  Ad  Rates  Retailers 

e  Low  Ad  Rates  to  Retail  Sales  WGrow  as  Our 
e  Excellent  Quality  of  Market  Grows 

e  Balanced,  Growing,  Economy  :§As  Our  News- 

•  Newspaper  Saturates  Market  Spaper  Grows! 

•  Newspaper  Renders  Service  ^  Total 

•  Good  Ads  Get  Good  Results  pPartnership! 


Trusted 

Audited 

Saturation 

Circulation 


IDailp  5;eralb-Celepf)one 


PART  OF  THE  FAMILY  IN  MORE  THAN  NINE  OF  TEN 
BLOOMINGTON-AREA  HOMES— 7DAYS  A  WEEK 
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THIS  IS  THE  PAIR 

that  enters  more  homes 
in  Greater  Philadelphia 
than  any  other  newspaper 


Peaceful  entry,  of  course. 

Families  in  Greater  Philadelphia 
make  sure  this  pair  gets  in. 

That’s  why  more  of  them  have  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  deliv¬ 
ered  to  their  homes  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

Add  all  the  others  who  prefer  to  buy 
their  papers  at  newsstands  or  elsewhere 

and  still  the  combined  daily-Sunday 
circulation  of  The  Bulletin  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
market. 

Is  this  circulation  lead  important 
to  retailers?  Just  look  at  the  figures: 


for  the  first  11  months  of  1970,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  retailers  placed  well  over  a 
million  more  lines  of  retail  display 
advertising  in  The  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin  than  in  The  Morning 
and  Sunday  Inquirer.* 

In  fact,  they  gave  The  Bulletin  a 
huge  gain  of  more  than  two  million 
lines  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1969. 

When  you’re  looking  for  an  effec¬ 
tive,  efficient  advertising  buy  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  look  into  The  Bulletin — 
daily  and  Sunday. 

That’s  what  more  retailers  do.  And 
more  families. 

*Sniir(c:  Mvdin  l\i‘<inils 


In  Philadeiphia  nearly  everybody  reads  the  bulletin 
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What  the  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  V 
will  mean  to 
the  Detroit  News 


A  big  step  forward 

The  people  at  the  Detroit  News  have  one  eye 
on  the  future.  The  other  one  on  continuing  ser¬ 
vice  and  current  profits.  That’s  why  they  were 
interested  when  Goss  proposed  the  purchase  of 
a  totally  new  type  of  newspaper  press  that  could 
serve  both  interests.  Here’s  why  they  bought 
that  proposal. 

Stereo  today.  Shallow  relief  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  facing  the  publisher 
who  needs  a  new  press  is  that  of  obsolescence. 
He  needs  a  machine  that  can  produce  papers 
economically  with  stereo  plates,  yet  which 
won’t  be  obsoleted  by  new  shallow-relief  plates. 

So,  we  designed  the  new  Headliner  Mark  V 
(TM).  To  take  care  of  both  today’s  production 
needs  and  tomorrow’s  opportunities.  It’s  a  ste¬ 
reo  plate  press  that’ll  run  the  new  plastic  plates 
when  they  and  you  are  ready.  A  simple  field 


v>  ft 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


conversion  (added  to  built-in  wiring  and  an  in¬ 
tegrated  motor  drive)  will  adapt  it  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  you  choose. 

And  a  new  competitive  edge  —  today. 

Try  70,000  papers  an  hour.  That’s  a  production 
advantage  that  anybody  could  use  right  away. 
And  a  prototype  Mark  V  is  running  at  speeds 
like  that  right  now,  without  a  tremble. 

In  fact,  it’s  smoother  and  quieter  than  a  press 
its  size  has  ever  been.  And  cleaner  too  —  both 
in  design  and  operation.  New  safety  features 
have  also  been  added  too,  to  protect  your 
valuable  people. 

And  while  we  were  at  it,  our  engineers  changed 
spacings,  sizes  and  clearances  to  give  you 
easier  makeready,  better  access  and  a  more 
functional  press  design. 

Lastly,  and  maybe  most  important.  The  controls 
are  as  sophisticated  as  you  could  want.  The 


Detroit  News  presses  will  include  electronic 
press  control  consoles  with  built-in  computers 
for  ink  and  compensator  adjustment.  This  new 
generation  of  press  controls  gives  the  press¬ 
man  more  control,  faster,  with  less  decision¬ 
making  on  his  part.  That  slashes  makeready 
time  and  waste  and  improves  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  —  your  paper. 

The  bandwagon  is  rolling 
The  Detroit  News  said,  “yes,”  and  ordered  9 
presses  —  a  total  of  54  units.  Since  then, 
another  40  units  have  been  ordered  by  other 
leading  papers. 

We  have  a  lot  more  to  tell  you  about  the  Mark 
V.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  fills  a  new  24-page 
proposal  brochure.  Why  not  have  your  Goss 
representative  come  in  and  present  the  details 
of  the  Mark  V  to  you  and  your  production  staff. 
Or  call  Goss,  (312)  656-8600.  MGD  Graphic 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  50360,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


Pangborn  fills  post 
on  Oregon  Journal 

Donald  J.  Sti  rling  Jr.  will 
l)ecome  executive  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  at  Portland 
March  1  when  Harry  Leeding 
retires. 

Sterling,  43,  whose  father 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  from  1918  to  1952,  has 
been  a  staff  member  of  the 
newspaper  for  18  years  and  has 
been  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
since  1967. 

Leeding  will  leave  the  Jour¬ 
nal  after  49  years. 

Arden  V,  Pangborn,  editor, 
also  announced  that  Thomas 
Stimmell,  45,  the  Journal’s 
Washington  correspondent  for 
six  years,  will  become  associate 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Replacing  Stimmell  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Stimmell  in  the  nation’s 
capital  will  be  William  D.  Rob¬ 
ertson  Jr.,  23,  a  1969  graduate 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College. 

Kenneth  Bradley,  47,  was 
named  as  business  editor  of  the 
Journal. 


N.  Y.  News  appoints 
first  eountry  editor 

George  Edson,  a  -Vcic  York 
Seivs  reporter  and  desk  man 
since  1950,  has  been  named 
country  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  managing  editor 
Michael  J.  O’Neill.  The  position 
is  newly  created. 

Edson,  who  joined  the  News 
as  a  telegraph  desk  man,  has 
served  as  special  assignment  re¬ 
porter  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
a  make-up  editor  and  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor.  As  country 
editor  he  will  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  edition  circulated  out¬ 
side  of  50-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City.  This  edition  has  a 
net  paid  circulation  of  more 
than  330,000  copies  daily  and 
over  700,000  on  Sunday. 


Editors  appointed 
for  broader  areas 

Creation  of  new  positions  and 
staff  promotions  to  meet  ex¬ 
panding  operations  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  and  the  Orlando 
Evening  Star  were  announced 
by  William  G.  Conomos,  editor 
and  publisher. 

TlM'ee  new  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editors  were  appointed: 

Stan  Roberts,  metro  editor, 
will  be  in  charge  of  day  to  day 
news  development  for  both 
newspapers. 

Jim  Smith,  state  editor,  was 
given  ovei'all  responsibility  for 
the  Sunday  Sentinel  and  week¬ 
end  editions  of  the  two  papers. 

Bill  Summers,  news  editor, 
has  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  editorial,  opinion  and 
public  thought  pages. 

George  Cecil  was  promoted 
from  assistant  news  editor  to 
news  editor.  Peter  Trigg  w'as 
named  assistant  news  editor. 

Jack  McDavitt,  formerly  chief 
of  the  Sentinel’s  Washington 
Bureau,  was  named  metro  edi¬ 
tor.  Jack  Snyder,  assistant 
metro  editor,  becomes  state  edi¬ 
tor. 

Replacing  McDavitt  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Dennis  Beal,  formerly 
an  assistant  metro  editor. 

Named  assistant  metro  editors 
were  Andy  Motes  and  Bruce 
Dudley. 

Named  assistant  state  editors 
were  Grady  Cason  and  Jay 
McKenzie. 

• 

Labor  attorney 

Frank  C.  Breese,  III  has  been 
appointed  a  labor  relations  at¬ 
torney  for  Dow  Jones  &  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.  He  was  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Modica,  Breese  & 
Russell  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 


news 

Ottaway  newspaper 
has  new  publisher 

J.  Allan  Meath,  publisher  of 
the  afternoon  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times  since  May,  1969, 
has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Ottaw’ay  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  assigned  to  the  home  office 
in  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

R.  John  Van  Kleeck,  News- 
Times  general  manager  since 
May,  1969,  has  added  the  title 
of  publisher. 

Forrest  Palmer,  News-Times 
executive  editor  since  March, 
1968,  becomes  editor.  He  was 
previously  editor  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  pages  and  news  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American. 

John  S.  Goodreds,  treasurer 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  elected 
financial  vicepresident,  also  re¬ 
taining  the  title  of  treasurer. 

«  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Mangum, 
formerly  reporter  for  the  Beev- 
ille  (Texas)  Bee-Picaytine — 
named  reporter  and  feature 

writer  for  the  Fort  Stockton 
(Texas)  Pioneer. 

*  *  * 

Georgia  Ann  Melville,  who 
has  been  working  toward  her 
master’s  degree  at  Syracuse 

University,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Furda — From  cor¬ 
porate  controller  of  Electronic 
Communications  Inc.,  to  con¬ 
troller  of  Times  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

♦  « 

Douglas  D.  Savage  has  been 
named  general  sales  manager  of 
The  Richardson  Company’s  Im¬ 
perial  Metal  and  Chemical 
Company  Division,  Cicero,  Ill. 


-people 

Larry  Dendy,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  agencies  concerned  with 
the  war  on  poverty  for  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
since  September,  1967,  resigned 
to  become  wire  editor  of  the 
Tifton  (Ga.)  Daily  Gazette.  He 
w'ent  to  the  Journal  after  serv¬ 
ing  wdth  the  Peace  Corps  in 
India  from  1965  to  1967  with 
his  wife,  Gail.  Marie  Paull 
will  cover  agencies  working 
with  the  war  on  poverty  for  the 
Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  McCorkle  Smith, 
former  contributing  editor  to 
the  Carolina  Financial  Times  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  « 

Pennie  Freeland,  a  1970 
graduate  of  University  of  Tex¬ 
as,  and  for  two  years  a  summer 
interne  at  the  Beaumont  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  working  in  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Clough,  prize-winning 

photographer  on  the  Beaumont 

Enterprise  and  Journal — to  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

3  new  assignments 
on  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Three  staff  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  new’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  were  announced  by  Felix  R. 
McKnight,  co-publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor. 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  named  corpo¬ 
rate  administrative  assistant  to 
Board  Chairman  and  Publisher 
James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  and 
Robert  L.  Jensen,  president. 

Kenneth  Smart,  assistant  to 
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the  managing  editor,  assumes 
the  duties  of  managing  editor. 

Charles  F.  Dameron,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  veas 
named  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  planning  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

W.  F.  (Blackie)  Sherrod,  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor,  also  will 
continue  as  assistant  manging 
editor,  McKnight  said. 

Column  about  dogs 

“Paw  Prints”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  weekly  column  for  dog  lov¬ 
ers  in  the  Marquette  (Mich.) 
Mining  Journal.  It  will  handle 
readers’  questions  and  will  be 
prepared  by  members  of  the 
Marquette  County  Kennel  Club. 
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William  Loan,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (N.H.)  Transcript — 
named  to  N.H.  Gov.  Walter  Pe¬ 
terson’s  press  staff. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman  retires  *  * 

after  50-year  service  Cl.ayton  V.  Bernhard,  70, 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  after  more  retired  as  day  news  editor  of 
than  50  years  as  a  newspaper-  Oregonian,  Portland.  He  is 
man,  retired  fx'om  Triangle  succeeded  by  Max  Wauchope, 

Publications  Inc.  on  December  assistant  news  editor.  Bernhard 

31.  At  various  times  he  served  joined  the  Oregonian  in  1937  as 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Phila-  ^  copy  editor. 
delphia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Sun,  ♦  *  ♦ 

Newark  Star-Ledger  and  Quick  Edna  Mae  Daw,  club  editor 
magazine.  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 

Since  1954  he  served  as  ad-  Intelligencer  since  1951,  has  re- 
ministrative  assistant  to  Walter  tired  after  more  than  36  years 
H.  Annenberg  in  his  capacity  as  with  the  newspaper, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dimit- 
man’s  duties  were  primarily 
with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Inquirer  and  later  with  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

*  *  *  Robert  F.  Bennett,  who 

Ray  Zeman,  Los  Angeles  resigned  as  director  of  the 

Times'  county  bureau  chief,  be-  Office  of  Congressional  Rela- 
came  the  first  newsman  to  win  tions.  Department  of  Transpor- 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Em-  tation,  has  been  elected  execu- 
ployes  Association’s  trophy.  He  tive  vicepresident  of  Robert  R. 
was  honored  for  upholding  the  Mullin  &  Co.,  Washington  pub- 
highest  traditions  of  his  profes-  lie  relations  firm, 
sion  and  conscientious  reporting  *  *  * 

of  public  affairs.  Robert  J.  Gilmour,  news  edi- 

*  *  *  tor  since  1969  and  former  city 

editor — named  managing  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 


31  news  editors 
at  API  seminar 

Thirty-one  editors  who  handle 
state  and  suburban  news  are 
meeting  for  a  seminar  at  the 
-American  Press  Institute, 

Columbia  University. 

They  are : 

Joseph  W.  P.  Alder,  Canadian 
Press. 

William  T.  Aubrey,  Atlanta 
Journal. 

James  1).  Ausenbaugh,  Lou¬ 
isville  Courier- Journal 
Laverne  H.  Berry,  Kalamazoo 
Gazette. 

Howard  E.  Boice  Jr.,  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix. 

Leonard  R.  Brown,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Oscar  G.  Chaffee,  Billings 
Gazette. 

Gregoiy  F.  Chilson,  Water¬ 
bary  Republican  and  American. 

Loren  R.  Craft,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Jon  D.  Everett,  Telegraph- 
Journal  &  Times-Globe,  St. 

John,  N.B. 

Larry  D.  Hildebrand,  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Portland. 

William  E.  Hughes,  State  and 
Record,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Taras  Humeniuk,  Toronto 
Daily  Star. 

W.  Eugene  Ingle,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times. 

William  T.  Jordan,  Atlanta 
CoyistHution. 

John  A.  MacDonald,  Akron. 

Beacoyi  Journal. 

Michael  A.  Madden,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  a  fid  Bulletin. 

Albert  J.  Marino,  New  Bri¬ 
tain  Herald. 

J.  Richard  Merelo,  Dover 
(N.J.)  Advance. 

William  A.  Molineux,  Daily 
Pre.ss,  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Peter  H.  Moore,  Saleyn 
(Mass.)  Eveyiing  News. 

Gordon  Parker,  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Christian  J.  Schmitt,  LaSalle  al  page, 

(Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 

Haddon  L.  Shabazian,  New¬ 
ark  News. 

Jack  H.  Snyder,  Orlando  Seyi- 
tinel  and  Star. 

Jack  H.  Taylor  Jr.,  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman.  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  J.  Trenkle  Jr., 

Hartford  Courayit. 

James  F.  Vesely,  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 

Daniel  A.  Wakeley,  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Walter  N.  Wells,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Walter  N.  Wells,  Richmoyid 
(0.)  Journal  Herald. 
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Cle  Cervt  has  succeeded  her 
late  father.  Gene  Cervi,  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  C^rvi’s 
Jouryial,  Denver. 


WAYNE  G.  CURRENT,  general 
manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade  since 
1966,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 


Raymond  W.  Moholt — from 
the  Stocktofi  (Calif.)  Record  to 
Western  Wood  Products  Associ¬ 
ation,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  assis¬ 
tant  manager,  product  public¬ 
ity. 


NOTICE: 

Fire  Fighters 
Awards  GenlesI 


John  Sanford,  retired  editor 
of  the  Reyio  Eveyimg  Gazette, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Reno 
Press  Club  with  its  Silver  Quill 
award  for  his  service  to  Nevada 
through  journalism. 


The  contest  honors 
news  media  for  reporting 
and  photography  that  best 
portray  the  professional 
and  hazardous  work  of  the 
Fire  Fighter  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Six  categories,  each 
with  a  first  prize  of  $500 
and  second  prize  of  $250. 

Material  published 
between  Jan.  1  and  Dec. 
31,  1970,  is  eligible.  Entry 
deadline  is  March  15, 
1971. 

Further  information 
available  from  your  local 
Fire  Fighters  Union  or: 


Walt  Ryals  of  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  and  Nevada 
State  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Nevada  Profession¬ 
al  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Russell  A.  McCloy — from 
Sunday  news  editor  to  suburban 
news  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News.  John  E.  Johnson — to 
Sunday  news  editor.  McCloy  has 
been  working  at  the  News  since 
1960;  previously  he  was  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Awards  Contest 
International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters 
905  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


(919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17386 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Small  Space 

Roos/ Atkins  of  San  Francisco,  a  popular  priced 
store,  is  best  known  for  its  strong  ads  that  sell  a 
collection  of  merchandise.  However,  the  store  also 
carries  higher  priced  designer  fashions,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  work  on  a  high  fashion  image  through  its 
advertising. 

They  planned  small  space  ads  devoted  to  single 
items.  A  concept  that  has  worked  extremely  w’ell 
for  many  European  advertisers.  They  felt  that  ef¬ 
fective  small  space  ads  could  help  facilitate  recog¬ 
nition  and  bring  results. 

“By  using  one  large  word  as  a  focal  point,  and 
high  fashion  art,”  says  Francis  X.  Corny,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising  and  promotion  for  R/A,  “The  ads 
had  a  continuity  that  could  be  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  merchandise,  and  yet  have  an  identity  all  their 
own.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  project  a  high 
fashion  image  without  extensive  cost. 

Response  to  this  campaign  has  been  extremely  en¬ 
couraging.  We  have  attracted  new  customers  who 
were  not  aware  that  we  carried  designer  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  in  most  cases  have  sold  every  piece  ad- 
vei*tised.” 


Market  Street  Only 


Massachusetts,  Essex  County 
and  Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Kssex  (bounty's  LAKCiKSP  daily  n<‘\vs- 
paper  with  a  nearly  .“id.IMM)  <'ir<‘iilation. 
(Iryslal  <*l<*ar  offset  for  superior  r«‘pro- 
(liietion  of  (‘olor  or  blaek  an<l  white  ad- 
vt^rtisinj;. 

Lawrenee 

Ea^elVibiine 


A  thriving,  fertile  retail  community  with 
Sunday  selling  and  no  sales  tax. 

Served  by  The  Morning  News  and  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  papers,  each  of  which  pub¬ 
lished  over  26  million  lines  of  advertising 
last  year. 

No  other  medium  can  match  News- 
Journal  coverage,  penetration  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  families  in  Delaware. 
For  market  material,  write: 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
831  Orange  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 
Area  Code  302-654-5351 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Here  are  22  reasons 
why  Marian  Christy  is  the  number  one 
fashion  writer  in  the  US. 


3  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Awards 
for  best  fashion  reporting  in  the  country. 

The  Ente  Italiano  Della  Moda  International  Award  - 
only  American  journalist  honored  by  Rome  designers. 

The  New  York  Couture  Business  Council  Prize 
for  best  coverage  of  New  York  fashion  scene  by  out-of-town  writer. 

9  citations  from  National  Footwear  Institute. 

6  citations  from  Men's  Fashion  Association. 

The  French  Lace  International  Prestige  Award 
for  most  exciting  report  on  Paris-made  lace  fashions. 

Woman  of  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Boston. 


Marian  Christy  puts  16  to  19  hours  a  day  into  her  job. 

She  gets  interviews  with  people  who  don't  give  interviews,  she  cov¬ 
ers  the  salons  of  Rome  and  Paris  non-stop,  she  scoops  everyone  in  the 
business. 

In  short,  she  makes  fashion  writing  what  it  never  was  before. 
Exciting. 

Marian  Christy  has  been  The  Boston  Globe's  fashion  editor  for  a 
short  five  years.  In  that  time,  she  has  earned  a  national  reputation  as 
being  the  best  there  is  among  fashion  writers. 

She  has  also  won  more  awards  than  anyone  else  in  the  field.  Twenty- 
two,  at  last  count.  And  last  month,  she  won  the 
Penney -Missouri  award  for  the  third  time  since 
1965.  This  is  the  Oscar  of  fashion  journalism.  No 
other  writer  has  won  it  as  often  as  Marian  Christy. 

Miss  Christy's  column  appears  in  104  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia. 

But  her  home  base  is  Boston.  And  her  paper  is 
The  Boston  Globe. 

TheBoshMiGldbe 


Plan  now  for 
those  longer 
’71  weekends 


Retailers  and  newspapers  can  look 
forward  to  more  three-day  holiday 
weekends  starting  in  1971,  which 
means  more  selling  opportunities 
tied  to  special  promotions. 

The  Federal  Monday  Holiday  law, 
creating  four  new  holiday  weekends 
annually  in  addition  to  Labor  Day 
for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  all  government  employ¬ 
ees,  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1. 

There  are  no  “national”  holidays 
in  the  United  States  but  45  of  the  50 
states  already  have  passed  similar 
legislation.  The  five  others — Louisi¬ 
ana,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin — have  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  scheduled  early  in  the 
year  and  are  expected  to  fall  in  line, 
too. 


RETAILERS  ARE 
SMILING  IN 
JACKSONVILLE: 


The  Federal  law,  signed  by  then 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
1968,  shifted  four  of  the  most-widely 
observed  holidays  from  traditional 
dates  to  specific  Mondays. 

Henceforth,  under  the  law  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  third  Monday  in  February  in¬ 
stead  of  Feb.  22  (Feb.  15  in  1971); 
Memorial  Day  on  the  last  Monday 
in  May  (next  year  May  31)  instead 
of  May  30;  Columbus  Day  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October  (next 
Oct.  11)  instead  of  Oct.  12;  and 
Veterans  Day  on  the  last  Monday  of 
October  (next  Oct.  24)  instead  of 
Nov.  11.  Labor  Day  will  continue  to 
be  observed  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September  (next  Sept.  6). 

Several  states,  however,  failed  to 
approve  the  shifts  in  Memorial  Day 
or  Columbus  Day  observances. 

Not  affected  by  the  federal  or 
state  laws  are  Independence  Day  on 
July  4  (which  falls  on  Sunday  next 
year  and  generally  will  be  observed 
on  the  following  Monday,  thus  add¬ 


ing  another  weekend  holiday),  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November  (for  some,  a 
four-day  holiday).  Also  unchanged 
are  various  holidays  observed  by  in¬ 
dividual  states,  such  as  New  Year’s 
Day  and  Lincoln’s  birthday.  Both,  in¬ 
cidentally,  fall  on  Fridays  in  1971 
which  could  mean  two  more  long 
weekends  for  many  Americans. 

The  campaign  for  more  three-day 
holiday  weekends  was  launched  back 
in  the  early  1950s  by  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations 
(NATO)  which  since  has  changed 
its  name  to  Discover  America  Travel 
Organizations  (DATO). 

The  trade  organization,  which 
represents  virtually  all  interests 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  travel 
and  tourism  within  the  United 
States,  ran  into  repeated  setbacks. 
But  it  continued  to  press  the  drive 
over  the  years  and  eventually  won 
the  support  of  others,  including  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor 
unions,  government  agencies  and 
congressmen. 


The  Other 
FLORIDA 


While  retail  sales  have  f  \ 

dipped  during  recent  \  \ 

months  in  many  mar-  \  \ 

kets,  retailers  in  Jacksonville  \  I 

have  found  the  opposite  to  be  J 

true.  Why?  Undoubtedly  two  rea-  j  _ / 

sons  are  The  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Our  combined 
circulation,  2nd  in  Florida,  gives  adver¬ 
tisers  the  ad  exposure  they  need  to  obtain  effec¬ 
tive  sales  results.  Does  newspaper  advertising 
pay?  Ask  a  Jacksonville  retailer,  or  better  yet, 
schedule  an  ad  here  and  watch  your  sales  climb. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  •  iacksonviHe  journal 


High  Fashion 

Neusteters  of  Denver  put  together  this  NOW  ERA 
advertising  campaign  last  summer  in  the  Denver 
Post  to  develop  a  high-fashion  youth  image  for  the 
back-to-school  market. 

And,  as  so  often  happens  when  a  campaign  really 
catches  fire,  the  store  was  so  happy  with  the  results 
that  it  decided  to  aim  the  NOW  ERA  approach  at 
the  working  girl  after  the  back-to-school  season 
closed. 

“Our  sales  in  this  area  were  well  ahead  of  1968,” 
reports  Zane  Dover,  Neusteters’  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Many  of  the  ads  featured  deep  fall-tone  colors. 
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A  3-way  alliance 
that  is  beneficial 
to  all  the  parties 


It  may  not  be  one  of  those  mar¬ 
riages  made  in  heaven,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  alliance  between  newspapers 
and  retailers  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  matings. 

Retailers  in  increasing  numbers  are 
recognizing  this  fact  as  they  measure 
the  success  of  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  local  newspapers.  Many  re¬ 
tailers  are  devoting  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  their  ad  budgets  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  reflection  of  this  in  the 
upward  curve  on  newspaper  ad  re¬ 
venue  charts  warms  the  hearts  of 
publishers.  In  1969  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  posted  a  record  $5.8 
billion — twice  what  advertisers  spent 
on  tv. 

With  daily  circulation  at  a  record 
62  million,  newspapers  reach  every  U. 
S.  household  and  are  read  by  nearly 
eight  out  of  every  ten  adults.  The  life 
signs  of  the  newspaper  industry  indi¬ 
cate  vigor  and  growi;h,  and  point  to 
the  primacy  of  newspapers  as  an 
effective  retail  advertising  medium. 

A  noteworthy  stimulant  to  the 
newspaper-retailer  alliance  was  last 
year’s  “Newspaperability  70”  cam¬ 
paign  of  Crown-Zellerbach  directed  at 
some  2,000  newspaper  publishers  and 
ad  sales  managers  throughout  the 
West.  The  brainchild  of  John  Tyler, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Crown-Zellerbach,  the  pro¬ 
motion  centered  on  footwear  during 
the  spring,  cosmetics  and  health  in 
the  summer,  the  automotive  industry 
during  the  fall  season  and  women’s 
wear  in  the  winter. 

“Newspaperability”  ads  were 
placed  in  Footwear  News,  Drug  Top¬ 
ics,  Automotive  News  and  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  as  well  as  in  major  media 
trades  and  several  regional  newspaper 
publications.  And  “Idea  Kits”  were 
sent  by  C-Z  to  the  publishers  and  ad 
sales  managers  which  included  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions  to  make  “Newspa¬ 
perability”  work  among  retailers, 
such  as  ideas  for  consumer  contests, 
incentives  for  salesmen  and  methods 
of  encouraging  retailers  to  run  ads  in 
special  sections. 

Tyler  reports  that  results  are 
“gratifying.”  Each  campaign  in  the 


four  retail  product  classifications  gen¬ 
erated  responses  from  more  than  100 
newspapers. 

Using  the  theme  that  newspaper 
advertising  “has  a  way  with  women,” 
the  Women’s  Wear  ads  cite  facts 
about  fashion  such  as,  “These  days, 
style  changes  overnight.  Fashion 
makes  news.  And  since  w’omen  want 
today’s  look  today,  eight  in  10  shop 
the  newspaper  for  ‘style  and  fashion’ 
information  before  they  shop  the 
stores.” 

The  copy  notes  that  “Fashion  today 
is  dictated  by  the  young  because  to¬ 
day  young  people  have  money.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  more  money  is  spent  clothing 
the  18-to-24-year-old  female  than  any 
other  group.  Young  people  read  news¬ 
papers.  During  a  five-day  span,  74 
percent  of  all  18-to-24-year-olds  read 
the  paper.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
those  with  family  incomes  over  $10,- 
000  do.  Your  customers  are  out  there 
waiting.  Keep  telling  your  story.  In 
your  daily  paper.” 

Case  histories  are  cited  in  the  form 
of  newspaper  stories.  One  datelined 
San  Francisco  reports  “fantastically 
successful”  sales  results  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  week-long  newspaper  promotion 
by  Roos  Atkins,  the  largest  men’s 
apparel  store  in  the  West.  Full-page 
color  ads  in  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner  followed  by  four  seven- 
column  ads  announcing  a  first  an¬ 
niversary  sale  and  special  in-store 
events  at  R/A’s  main  store  on  Mar¬ 
ket  Street  resulted  in  topping  the  first 
week’s  sales  figures  for  the  store 
when  it  opened  a  year  earlier. 


Another  story  tells  of  the  success 
of  a  special  “Salute  to  Canada”  pro¬ 
motion  by  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller,  leading 
St.  Louis  retailers.  The  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Marshall  Rousseau, 
says,  “a  lot  of  the  credit  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  we  created  for  the  promotion.” 
During  the  two-week  event,  the  store 
ran  30  full-page  ads  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Democrat, 
highlighting  Canadian  merchandise 
and  special  store  events. 

How  newspaper  advertising  can 
best  help  car  dealers  “move  out  the 
’70  bumper  crop”  is  spelled  out  in  the 
automobile  ads.  Crown  Zellerbach 
points  out  in  the  copy  that  “Each 
day,  13  out  of  every  100,000  people 
are  in  the  market  for  a  new  car. 
Newspapers  will  reach  12  of  those  13, 
while  the  average  primetime  TV  spot 
will  reach  only  2  and  the  typical 
prime-time  radio  spot  less  than  1  of 
them.  Newspapers  reach  9  out  of  10 
car-owning  households.  And  as  family 
incomes  goes  up,”  the  copy  further 
notes,  “so  does  family  newspaper 
readership.  This  is  important,  since 
adult  males  earning  over  $15,000 
yearly  have  auto-buying  expectations 
nearly  twice  the  national  average.” 

Earl  Foos,  chairman  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Oldsmobile  Dealer  Association, 
is  quoted  as  saying,  “After  investigat¬ 
ing  all  media,  we  decided  our  money 
would  be  best  put  in  the  newspaper. 
We  felt  we’d  reach  more  people  with 
fewer  dollars.” 

The  experience  of  Ernie  Mason,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Upstate  (New  York) 
Dodge  Dealer  Association,  is  cited. 
According  to  a  Dodge  survey  two  days 
after  publication  of  a  multi-page  mul¬ 
ti-color  newspaper  insert,  53  percent 
of  those  questioned  remembered 
seeing  the  insert.  “We’d  have  people 
come  in  here  to  look  at  a  new  car,” 
says  Ernie  Mason.  “We’d  go  out  in 
their  automobile  and  there  was  the 
insert  right  on  their  front  seat.” 

A  Burlingame,  Calif.,  Buick  dealer 
who  spends  80  percent  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  in  newspapers  says,  “Re¬ 
sponse  to  our  ads  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing.  I’m  convinced  that  our  newspa- 

Continued  on  page  81 
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Mike  Howard  is  M.  K. 


Jack  Foster  retires; 
Dwyer  becomes  editor 


The  appointment  of  Vincent 
M.  Dwyer  as  editor  of  the 
Rockjf  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver  to  succeed  Jack  Foster,  who 
retired,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Jack  R.  Howard,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Dwyer,  58,  had  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  since 
1951,  stepping  into  that  position 
from  city  editor,  a  post  he  had 
held  since  1948. 

Foster,  64,  who  had  served  as 
chief  executive  of  the  News 
since  1930,  would  have  reached 
the  Scripps-Howard  retirement 
age  of  65  next  June,  but  elected 
to  retire  at  this  time.  He  will 
continue  to  sene  in  an  advisor^’ 
capacity  to  the  News. 

Said  Howard  in  announcing 
the  change : 

“Jack  Foster  is  relinquishing 
the  post  of  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  which  he  had 
held  with  dedication  and  dis¬ 
tinction  for  30  years.  He  has 
served  well  his  country,  state, 
and  community.  He  has  earned 
the  rest  he  desires. 


^Boston 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Ooily  over  IM.OOO  /  Sunday  over  105.000 


Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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“It  is  a  measure  of  his  fore¬ 
sight,”  continued  Howard,  “that 
his  successor,  Vincent  Dwyer,  is 
an  editor  who  shares  Jack  Fos¬ 
ter’s  devotion  to  his  calling,  his- 
professional  competence,  and 
his  belief  that  service  in  the 
public  interest  is  a  noble  duty.” 

Foster,  son  of  John  \V.  Fos¬ 
ter,  also  a  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
tor,  began  his  newspaper  career 
47  years  ago  at  the  Cleveland 
Press.  He  first  worked  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  New's  in  1926, 
moving  to  Denver  as  a  reporter 
shortly  after  the  paper  was 
purchased  by  Scripps-Howard. 
He  subsequently  worked  on  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Denver  as  an 
editor  of  the  News  in  1940.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction  the  News 
changed  its  format  to  the 
present  day  tabloid  style,  and 
boosted  its  circulation  from  39,- 
000  to  200,000  plus. 

Dwyer,  who  was  bom  in  Den¬ 
ver,  got  his  first  newspaper  job 
on  the  News  as  a  reporter  in 
1934.  He  was  hired  immediately 
after  graduating  Magna  Cum 
Laude  from  Regis  College  in 
Denver. 

Dwyer  later  w^orked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denver  Post  and 
in  1944  went  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  as  information  officer  for 
the  War  Labor  Board.  He  then 
served  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
in  Washington  and  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  before  returning  to  Denver 
in  1947  to  rejoin  the  staff  of  the 
News. 


Named  to  succeed  Dwyer  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New's 
was  Michael  Balfe  Howard,  28, 
son  of  Jack  R.  Howard,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  late  Roy 
W.  Howard,  directing  head  of 
Scripps-Howard  enterprises. 

Richard  L.  Thomas,  37,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Howard  as  city  editor. 

A  graduate  of  Philips  Exeter 
Academy  and  Yale  University, 
Howard  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
New  York  office  of  UPI  while 
still  in  high  school.  He  joined 
the  News  shortly  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Yale  in  1965. 

Thomas  worked  moie  than 
three  years  as  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  for 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  while  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Prior 
to  joining  the  News  last  July 
he  had  w'orked  for  UPI  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Albuquerque  and  Cheyenne, 
spent  six  years  on  the  Denver 
Post  and  two  years  in  the  Pub¬ 
lications  Department  of  King 
Resources  Co. 


r 


Vincent  M.  Dwyer 


Jack  Foster 


3  ^rls  win  honors 
in  feature  writing 

Three  girls  were  awarded  top 
honors  in  the  second  monthly 
writing  competition  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  eleventh  annual 
Journalism  Awards  Program. 

Margo  Vives,  20,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  placed  first  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  feature  writing  competition 
and  received  a  $900  scholarship, 
and  the  university’s  department 
of  journalism  a  matching  grant. 

Bonnie  G.  Schwartz,  Ohio 
State  University  senior,  was 
awarded  second  place  and  a 
$450  scholarship,  and  Katherine 
J.  Higgins,  San  Francisco  State 
College  senior,  a  $350  scholar¬ 
ship  for  third  place. 


Marketing  manager 

Robert  B.  Newman  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Kenro  Corporation. 


THE  BIG  No.  2  MARKET  OF  IlLINOIS-IOWA 


Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


Quad-Cities  Metro  Popuiation  364,600 


EBI  (Spendable  Income)  over  $1  Billion  .  .  .  Per  Household  EBI 
$1C,437  .  .  .  Retail  Sales  $709,331,000.  To  sell  the  Illinois  side,  buy: 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS  -  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

Quad-Cities  largest  daily  circulation  •  Represented  by  BRANHAM-MOLONEY,  INC. 
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Max  Bierman 


Vice  President 

Sales  Promotion  and  Advertisin9  Director 
Spartan  Department  Stores 


(Continued  from  page  Id)  resulted  in  a  six-month  overall 
per  campaign  has  paid  off  with  sales  gain  of  10  percent  and  a 
an  increase  in  business.”  He  13  percent  increase  in  prescrip- 
runs  one  full-page  color  ad  tion  sales.  Keeton’s  Pharmacy 
each  week  in  the  San  Mateo  ran  small-space  daily  ads  in 
Times,  plus  five-column  ads  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
twice  monthly  in  the  San  Fran-  Phoenix  Gazette,  illustrated 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  the  Ex-  with  cartoons  and  carrj'ing 
aminer,  with  a  varying  sched-  short,  crisp  headlines  empha- 
ule  in  the  Burlingame  Advance  sizing  low  cost,  guaranteed 
Star.  “Newspapers  are  the  savings,  free  deliveiy,  mail  or- 
only  way  to  go,”  the  dealer  de-  ders  and  friendly  service.  The 
dares.  ads  were  tailored  to  attract 

The  health  and  cosmetics  ad  maximum  attention  in  specific 
copy  cites  a  recent  suiwey  that  sections  of  the  paper — news, 
asked,  “Where’s  the  best  place  sports,  society  and  so  on.  So 
to  find  out  about  health?”  One-  successful  was  the  campaign 
third  of  those  questioned  re-  that  Keeton’s  ran  a  series  of 
sponded  “the  paper,”  while  larger  ads  for  special  sales  and 
only  nine  pei’cent  mentioned  promotions. 

radio  and  23  percent  tv.  “As  the  second  largest  paper 

Crown  Zellerbach  points  out  maker  in  the  world,”  says 
that  drugstoie  sales  have  in-  Crown  Zellerbach’s  Tyler,  “we’d 
crea.sed  46.2  percent  since  1963  be  less  than  candid  to  pretend 
and  prescription  sales  are  up  that  our  Newspaper-ability 
74.1  i)ercent.  “Newspaper  ads  campaign,  intended  for  our 
can  help  accelerate  those  trends.  Newsprint  Division,  is  an  al- 
if  you  advertise  to  coincide  truistic  gesture.  We’re  inter- 
with  what’s  news.  For  instance,  ested  in  selling  newsprint.  But 
why  not  advertise  heating  pads  at  the  same  time,  we  believe 
while  a  storm’s  in  the  head-  that  the  facts  of  newspaper 
lines,  or  sunbum  cream  during  advertising  effectiveness  pre¬ 
heatwaves?”  suggests  C-Z.  sented  in  our  campaign  benefits 

According  to  Phoenix  phar-  everyone — the  consumer,  the  re- 
macist  H.  R.  Keeton,  an  imag-  tailer,  newspapers  and  our- 
inative  newspaper  ad  campaign  selves.” 


TRENTON 

TIMES 

EXCLUSIVELY 


.  .  .  because  of  its  forcefulness  in 
getting  our  message  to  the  buyer,  with 
67%  coverage  doily  and  75%  cover¬ 
age  Sunday  of  Mercer  County.  Thank 
you  .  .  ." 

You're  welcome  Mr.  Bierman.  It's  our  pleasure  to  serve  all  of 
our  advertisers  —  especially  the  growing  group  who  exclusive¬ 
ly  use  the  .  .  . 


TRENTON  TIMES 


,000  Daily  Over  1 05,000  Sunday 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer* Ferguson*  Walker  Co. 


How  many  adults  read  The  Star  and  not 
Washington’s  morning  newspaper? 

Enough  to  sell  out  RFK  Stadium  for  seven 
Washington  Redskins  games.* 

The  Star  reaches  them  every  day 
of  every  season. 


The  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington,  D.C, 


*  Politz-70 
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Meador 


Wahiheim 


You've  got  a  big  Steak 

in  the  Chicago  Suburbs! 


SERVING  THE  SUPER  CHICAGO  SUBURBS 


Harte-Hanks 
management 
staff  named 

The  expansion  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  management  office  for 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  has 
been  announced  by  Houston 
Harte,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  San  Antonio-based  newspa¬ 
per  and  television  group. 

“With  this  move  w’e  hope 
to  strengthen  operating  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  our  present  markets 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  expan¬ 
sion,”  Harte  said. 

The  expanded  staff  will  coor¬ 
dinate  the  activities  of  all 
Harte-Hanks  operating  divi¬ 
sions.  Operating  responsibility 
will  be  shared  by  Bruce  B. 
Meador,  Robert  G.  Marbut  and 
Charles  A.  Wahiheim,  the  three 
executives  who  T%ill  be  in  charge 
of  the  management  office.  They 
will  report  to  the  Harte-Hanks 
executive  committee. 

Policy  and  financial  matters 
will  be  under  Meador,  while 
Marbut  will  be  responsible  for 
planning,  acquisitions,  market¬ 
ing  and  systems  development. 
Wahiheim  will  handle  all  daily 
operations  and  employee  rela¬ 
tions. 

Meador  has  been  associated 
with  the  Harte-Hanks  corporate 
office  since  1945.  Marbut  and 
Wahiheim  joined  Harte-Hanks 
in  September,  1969.  Previously, 
Marbut  had  been  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  and  plans 


for  Copley  Newspapers;  Wahi¬ 
heim  had  been  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  one  of  the 
Copley  newspapers. 

Serving  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  with  Harte  are  Edward 
H.  Harte,  Bruce  B.  Meador, 
Houston  H.  Harte,  and  A.  B. 
Shelton. 

Harte-Hanks  publishes  18 
newspapers  in  14  Texas  mar¬ 
kets.  In  addition,  they  operate 
the  CBS  tv  affiliate  in  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Smoot — from  manager 
of  data  processing  to  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News- Sentinel  Co.,  succeeding 
Harry  E.  Beplay,  who  retired 
after  a  44-year  career  with 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Preston  F.  Kirk,  UPI  — 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Katherine  Heloise  Cruse, 
creator  of  the  “Hints  from  Hel¬ 
oise”  feature — married  to  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Reese,  president  of 
Gulfco  Welding  Supplies  Inc., 
Houston. 

«  *  * 

Fred  J.  Levine — from  adver¬ 
tising  director  to  operations  di¬ 
rector  of  Observer  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Livonia,  Mich. 


George  R.  Stephenson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times  at  Madison,  Wis.  for  22 
years — retired. 


Buy  the  steak . . . 
NOT  the  sizzle! 

•  Suburban  Chicago  .  .  . 

a  big  3.5  Billion  Dollar  Sales  Market 

•  One  of  America’s  Top  20  Retail  Sales  Markets 

•  132%  population  growth  in  10  years  .  .  .  and  growing 

•  Now  served  by  Paddock  Publications' SUPER  GROUP 

•  Over  210,000  circulation 

•  Now  .  .  .  4%  Discount  for  10  day  payment 


I  /  I H]  Paddock  Publications 

COOK.  DuPAGE.  WILL  and  LAKE  Counties  /  I  HEIGHTS.  ILLINOIS  60006 

'  PHONE  312  394  2300 

NATIONAL  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  W.  REYNOLD  RATZ 

Dorchester  Towers.  Suite  1209  •  156  W  68th  St  .  New  York.  N  Y  10023  •  (212)  874-2667 


of  COOK.  DuPAGE.  WILL  and  LAKE  Counties 


GNN  elects 
Sam  Casey 
president 

The  directors  of  Great 
Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
elected  Samuel  A.  Casey  pres¬ 
ident,  Peter  S.  Paine,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  an¬ 
nounced  January  4. 

A  24-year  veteran  of  the  pa¬ 
per  industry,  Casey  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  Nekoosa  Edwards  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  Inc.  from  1962  to 
September,  1970.  A  member  of 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa’s  board 
of  directors  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee,  Casey’s 
election  as  president  of  Great 
Northern  Nekoosa  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  since  the  merger  last 
year  of  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  and  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Company. 

After  graduating  from 
Bradley  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  he  was 
associated  with  Chapman  & 
Cutler,  a  Chicago  law  firm. 
Casey  joined  Nekoosa  Edwards 
in  1946  as  legal  counsel,  and 
subsequently  held  the  positions 
of  director,  secretary,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  executive  vicepresident 
and  treasui-er. 

He  is  presently  located  at 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Early  this 
year,  these  offices  will  be  moved 
to  a  new  office  center  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Operating  through  a  division. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Compa- 
ny%  and  a  subsidiary,  Nekoosa 
Edwards  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  has 
eight  mills  in  five  states,  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint,  container- 
board,  and  lightweight  ground- 
wood  printing  grades. 
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Copperud  book  gives 
experts’  consensus 

“Correct”  English  usage  is  “Words  on  Paper”  (1960)  and 
not  a  matter  of  revealed  truth,  “A  Dictionary  of  Usage  and 
and  the  experts  disagree  on  Style”  (1964).  Since  1954  he 
such  questions  as  whether  has  conducted  a  department 
“like”  rather  than  “as”  is  ac-  (Editorial  Workshop)  dealing 


Prof.  Copperud,  an  Altadena  d>1 
resident,  joined  the  USC  facul-  IIlllllUIl 

ty  in  1964  after  a  career  in  aliarPfl 

newspaper  journalism,  includ- 

ing  work  on  the  staffs  of  the  a  $1,250,000  distribution  to 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  the  [^os  Angeles  Times'  employes  is 
Milwaukee  Journal,  sluA  the  Los  announced  by  Otis  Chandler, 
Angeles  Times.  He  has  lectured  publisher,  who  described  the 
and  conducted  panels  at  numer-  third-largest  contribution  in  the 
ous  universities  and  conventions  history  of  the  26-year-old  profit- 
of  editors.  sharing  plan  as  a  great  tribute 

•  to  the  productivity  of  all  em- 

Lemer  in  cable  tv  ployes. 


ceptable  in  the  widely  criticized 
cigarette  slogan. 

The  prevalence  of  such  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  prompted  Prof. 
Roy  H.  Copperud  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  to  write 
the  newly  published  book, 
“American  Usage:  The  Consen¬ 
sus”  (Van  Nostrand  Reinhold, 
New  York,  $8.95),  which  gives 
the  majority  expert  opinion  on 


with  questions  of  usage  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  Publisher.  He  has  served 
as  consultant  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  to  the  English- 
Language  Institute  of  America, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Usage 
Panel  for  the  new  American 
Heritage  Dictionary.  He  is  also 
a  consultant  for  a  new  desk  dic¬ 
tionary  being  readied  by  Consol¬ 
idated  Book  Publishers. 


The  village  board  of  Elmwood 
Park,  Illinois,  granted  the  first 
cable  television  franchise  in  the 
Chicago  area  to  Lerner  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  Elmwood  Park,  a 
village  of  25,000  immediately 
west  of  Chicago,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  an  ordinance  with  Ler¬ 
ner  for  more  than  six  months. 
Lerner  is  committed  to  start 
service  within  30  months. 


The  total  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  last  year’s  record  $1.5 
million  and  the  1968  allocation 
of  $1.3  million.  While  revenues 
increased  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  profits  are 
down.  Chandler  said. 

It  also  was  announced  that 
the  value  of  the  profit-sharing 
trust  had  dropped  considerably 
in  the  past  several  months. 


all  such  disputed  points,  as  well 
as  dissenting  views. 

Prof.  Copperud  has  analyzed 
the  recommendations  set  forth 
in  seven  current  dictionaries  of 
usage,  as  well  as  those  given  in 
the  best-known  conventional  dic¬ 
tionaries,  including  the  Third 
Edition  of  Webster's  New  In¬ 
ternational.  and  the  Random 
House  and  American  Heritage 
dictionaries.  The  user  of  his 
book  thus  may  discover  not  only 
the  preference  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  any  word  question, 
but  also  what  his  favorite  au¬ 
thority  thinks,  and  may  choose 
the  opinion  he  likes  best. 

On  the  use  of  “like”  where 
English  teachers  might  pre¬ 
scribe  “as,”  as  in  the  ciga¬ 
rette  advertisement  for  exam¬ 
ple,  “American  Usage:  The 
Consensus”  points  out  that  five 
authorities  consider  “like”  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  four  warn  against 
it.  Thus  it  enjoys  only  a  narrow 
margin  of  approval. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a 
reference  for  use  by  writers, 
editors,  students,  and  teachers 
seeking  readily  accessible  an¬ 
swers  to  their  questions. 

“Writers  on  usage,  even  the 
most  dogmatic  of  them,  do 
change  their  minds  as  they  ob¬ 
serve,  over  a  period  of  time, 
that  usages  they  found  repre¬ 
hensible  when  they  were  new 
have  won  wide  and  educated  ac¬ 
ceptance,”  Prof.  Copperud  com¬ 
ments  in  the  preface.  “Deriva¬ 
tion,  contrary  to  widespread 
opinion,  is  of  little  help  in  de¬ 
ciding  questions  of  usage;  many 
words  have  departed  far  from 
their  original  senses.  Nor  is  lo¬ 
gic  a  good  guide.  It  all  comes 
down  to  the  taste  of  the  person 
making  the  judgment.  And 
taste,  it  was  established  long 
ago,  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  dis¬ 
putation.” 

Copperud  is  the  author  of  two 
previous  works  in  this  field. 


Two  important 
New  Horizons 
in  lournalism  books 
for  professionals 


VIEWS  ON  THE  NEWS 

The  Developing  Editorial  Syndrome,  1500-1800 
by  JIM  ALLEE  HART 
Foreword  by  Howard  Rusk  Long 

Hart  explores  in  depth  the  evolution  and  history  of  the 
newspaper  editorial.  The  book  is  a  valuable  reference 
work  and  important  perspective  on  journalism  in  the 
colonial  period.  256  pages,  $7.95 

DEFAMATION  OF  PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

The  Evolving  Law  of  Libel 
by  CLIFTON  O.  LAWHORNE 
Foreword  by  Howard  Rusk  Long 

This  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  law  of  libel  over  the  years  fills 
a  long-felt  need  by  journalists  and  others  in  the  field  of 
communication  for  a  book  dealing  specifically  with 
press  law.  384  pages,  $15.00 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

(iQ  Canada,  from  Burnt  A  MacEachern.  Ltd.) 
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Stauffer  has 
plan  for  daily 
in  Colorado 


Completion  of  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  John  H.  Samuel- 
son’s  Glenii'ood  Springs  (Colo.) 
Post  to  StauflFer  Publications  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  was  announced 
by  Bill  King  of  Bill  King  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Golden,  Colo. 

Samuelson,  who  will  continue 
to  be  editor  of  the  Post,  said 
plans  call  for  converting  the 
newspaper  to  offset  publication 
in  the  spring  and  later  publish¬ 
ing  the  Post  on  a  twice-weekly 
schedule. 

“Eventually,  we  hope  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Post  to  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  to  better  serve  the  Glen- 
wood  Springs  area,”  Samuelson 
added. 

StauflFer  Publications,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Topeka,  owns  and 
publishes  daily  new.spapers  in 
14  cities  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  South 
Dakota.  The  firm  also  publishes 
Copper's  Weeklp,  which  circu¬ 
lates  nearly  500,000  copies 
throughout  the  Midwest  and 
owns  and  operates  two  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  four  radio  stations. 

General  manager  of  the  Post 
will  be  Thomas  H.  Collinson  Jr. 
of  the  StauflFer  organization. 
Collinson  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent  for  the  last 
year  and  prior  to  that  was  on 
the  advertising  staflF  of  the  In- 
dependencc  (Mo.)  Examiner,  a 
StauflFer  newspaper. 

Collinson  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Jane  Fox,  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  are  moving  to  Glenwood 
Springs. 

The  Post  will  continue  to  be 
published  from  the  same  plant. 


national 
retailing 
week 


for  which  an  offset  press  and 
other  equipment  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  according  to  Stanley  H. 
Stauffer  of  Topeka,  president  of 
the  purchasing  firm. 

Mrs.  Samuelson  will  also  re¬ 
main  active  on  the  Post  and  no 
personnel  changes  are  contem¬ 
plated,  Stauffer  added. 

Samuelson’s  family  has  been 
connected  with  the  Post  for 
more  than  30  years. 

The  Stauffer  company  was 
founded  by  O.  S.  Stauffer  in 
1924  and  is  owned  largely  by 
employees,  former  employees 
and  their  families. 

• 

New  Jersey  man  acquires 
Idaho  paper  by  mail 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the 
sale  of  the  Kimberly  (Ida.) 
Advertiser  to  Robert  M.  Brad¬ 
shaw  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  was 
that  the  negotiations  were  done 
by  mail  and  telephone. 

Bradshaw,  who  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Consumers  Market¬ 
ing  Research  Service  Inc.  in 
Hackensack,  did  not  see  the 
community  or  property  he  was 
buying  until  after  the  contract 
was  signed.  He  researched  the 
entire  thing  from  his  home  in 
New  Jersey. 

“We  were  unable  to  come  out 
to  look  at  the  property,”  Brad¬ 
shaw  said,  “but  wdth  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  us  through  our 
research  department,  it  was  ob- 
vii,us  there  was  continuous 
economic  expansion  and  de¬ 
velopment.” 

“When  Hal  Hill  (the  former 
owner)  told  me  he  had  not  only 
made  a  good  living  here  .  .  .  the 
people  were  friendly  .  .  .  put 
his  son  thi’ough  five  years  of 
engineering  at  the  University 
of  Washington  .  .  .  we  were 
convinced,”  Bradshaw  stated. 
He  assumed  responsibilities  of 
publishing  the  Advertiser  on 
December  15. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  New'spaper  Service  Inc. 
of  Norton  and  Emporia,  Kan¬ 
sas. 


JANUARY 

10-16 


Metro  Salutes 
NRMA  and  INAE 

We  are  proud  to  work  hand  in 
hand  with  both  retailer  and 
newspaper  organizations  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  today’s 
advertisers  and  consumers. 

Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc. 

publisher  of  The  Metro  Newspaper 
Service,  Metro  Department  Store 
Service,  Advertising  Dynamics. 

80  Madison  Ave ,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 


Local  publishers  buy 
newspapers  in  Alabama 

Newspapers  at  Scottsboro  and 
Fort  Pajme,  Ala.,  have  been 
sold  to  local  corporations  by 
Wall  Newspapers  Inc. 

Both  the  Scottsboro  Daily 
Sentinel  and  the  Fort  Payne  Ti¬ 
mes  Journal  were  sold  to  corpo¬ 
rations  headed  by  the  publisher 
of  each  newspaper.  The  Daily 
Sentinel  was  sold  to  Scottsboro 
Newspapers  Inc.,  headed  by 
James  Harkness.  The  Fort 
Payne  Times  Journal  was  sold 
to  Fort  Payne  Newspapers  Inc., 
headed  by  Charles  Hurley. 

Harkness  said  Scottsboro 
Newspapers  will  purchase  the 
equipment  from  the  printing 
plant  at  Powell’s  Crossroads, 
Ala.,  which  had  been  used  to 
print  both  papers.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  he  said,  will  be  moved  to 
Scottsboro,  and  his  group  may 
print  the  Fort  Payne  paper  “for 
a  time.” 

The  Sentinel  is  printed  five 
days  a  week;  the  Times  Journal 
twice  a  week. 


Negro  publisher  buys 
five  weeklies  in  L.  A. 

Chester  L.  Washington  an¬ 
nounced  he  has  purchased  five 
weekly  publications  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  to  form  the  larg- 
group  in  the  nation. 

Washington,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Central  News  and 
Southwest  News,  Los  Angeles, 
said  the  papers  cost  “approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  dollars.” 

The  five  weeklies  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Hicks-Deal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Washington,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
professional  journalism  society, 
said  the  combined  papers  would 
have  a  circulation  of  “well  over 
200,000”  and  would  be  “dedi¬ 
cated  to  promoting  progress  in 
the  black  community.” 


Dourey  media  group 
sells  Texas  station 

KLAR  (AM)  at  Laredo,  Tex¬ 
as  has  been  sold  by  Donrey  Me¬ 
dia  Group  Stations  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  to  John  H. 
Hicks,  John  H.  Hicks  III,  of 
Beaumont,  Texas,  and  Rodger 
B.  Watkins  of  Bryan,  Texas. 

The  Hicks  group  owns  KLVI, 
Beaumont,  and  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  WAW,  College  Station 
and  KBYG,  Big  Spring,  Texas. 
Watkins  is  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  WTAW  and  part 
owner  of  it  as  well  as  KBYG. 

KLAR,  established  August 
1961,  operates  fulltime.  The 
sale  was  negotiated  by  Hamil- 
ton-Landis  &  Associates,  Inc., 
media  brokers.  The  price  was 
given  as  $105,000. 


Pecks  and  Lyttle 
buy  Lovell  Cbronicle 

Bob  Peck,  a  co-publisher  of 
the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger, 
has  announced  that  he,  his 
brother,  Roy,  and  Roy  Lyttle  of 
Riverton  have  purchased  the 
LoveW  (Wyo.)  Chronicle. 

The  Pecks  publish  the  River¬ 
ton  Ranger  and  have  interest  in 
the  Powell  Tribune  and  Kem- 
merer  Gazette.  Lyttle  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Ranger. 

The  Chronicle’s  owners  were 
Burt  and  Louise  Huntington. 
The  sale  was  handled  by  Robert 
N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel — Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Kansas. 


Indiana’s  Fastest -Growing  Metro 

TERRE  HAUTE  SHOWS  LARGEST  RETAIL  SALES  GAIN 

Note  the  much  higher  percentage  of  growth  in  retail  sales  in  Metro 
Terre  Haute  than  in  any  other  Indiana  SMSA,  1962-1970: 


TERRE  HAUTE  I 
Indianapolis  I 

Gary — Hammond — E.  Chicago 
South  Bend 
Fort  Wayne 
Evans\’ille  I 
(SM  Survey  of  Buyin,;  Pooer,  1962 


177.5% 

106.2% 

53.7% 

96.2% 

71.4% 

92.0% 


The  Terre  Haute  Tribune  — Star 

Rppn'su'ntpd  hy 

M.tTHEIX  S,  SHANNON  &  CULLEN,  INC. 


BucblieiPs  company 
sells  radio  station 

Radio  Station  WHCQ  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
has  been  sold  by  Mid  South 
Broadcasting  Company,  Phillip 
A.  Buchheit,  president,  to  Capi¬ 
tol  Broadcasting  Company,  E. 
M.  “Pete”  Johnson,  president. 
Capitol  owns  WCAW  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  WZAM-AM 
in  Prichard,  Alabama,  a  CP  for 
WZAM-FM  Mobile,  Alabama, 
and  50%  of  WMMN  in  Fair- 
mount,  West  Virginia. 

WHCQ  operates  on  1400  kc 
with  1,000  watts  day  and  250 
watts  night.  Total  consideration 
is  $160,000.  Hamilton-Landis 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  media  bro¬ 
kers,  handled  the  negotiations. 


Ad  ‘rep’  named 

Western  Dailies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  newspaper  advertising 
representative  for  the  Wood¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Democrat,  reports 
Thomas  Cullen,  San  Francisco 
manager.  Paul  R.  and  Kenneth 
E.  Leake  are  co-publishers  of 
the  Democrat. 
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Mann  quits  ^ 

guild  post  ' 

in  February 

Raymond  A.  Mann,  who  has 
been  administrator  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  since  its  inception 
in  1958,  has  resigned,  effective 
February  4.  The  WSG  executive 
committee  has  asked  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  to  assist 
in  finding  a  successor. 

Mann  presented  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  executive  committee 
and  issued  a  statement  to  all 
AP  and  UPI  Guild  branch 
chairmen. 

“All  in  all,  it  has  been  an 
enjoyable  and  satisfying  period 
of  my  life,”  Mann  stated.  “My 
best  wishes  for  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild  include  many  years 
of  good  contract  settlements. 
Please  give  the  new  administra¬ 
tor  your  cooperation.” 

Mann  was  an  international 
representative  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  before  head¬ 
ing  the  WSG.  A  native  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  he  grew  up  in 
Indiana  and  attended  Butler 
University  and  the  University 
of  Indiana.  After  serving  as  a 
gunner  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
in  World  War  II,  he  worked  at 
the  lyidianapolis  Star,  helping 
to  negotiate  the  first  Guild  con¬ 
tract  there.  He  joined  the  Guild 
as  a  negotiator  and  organizer 
and  took  over  from  Joseph 
Colangelo  as  wire  service  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mann  resides  in  Livingston, 
N.  J.,  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Eleanor  Pearlman  who  vras  a 
secretary  in  WSG  New  York 
headquarters,  and  two  sons 
Tony  and  Jeffrey. 

Election  results 

The  recent  nationwide  ballot¬ 
ing  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
resulted  in  Edward  Hart  of 
UPI  New  York  being  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  and  Philip 
L.  Newman  of  UPI  New  York, 
Barr>'  Schweid  of  AP  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lyle  Price  of  AP  Los 
Angeles  being  elected  to  the 
Guild  executive  committee. 

In  voting  for  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly-National  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  following  were  elect¬ 
ed:  Dillon  Graham  of  AP 
Washington,  James  Donnelly  of 
AP  Omaha,  John  Cunningham 
of  UPI  Albany,  Jack  Holper  of 
UPI  San  Francisco  and  Stanley 
Friedman  of  UPI  New  York. 

Neil  Gilbride  of  AP  Washing¬ 
ton,  president  of  WSG,  was  un¬ 
opposed  for  re-election  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  term,  and  James  Clifford  of 
UPI  San  Francisco  was  elected 
UPI  delegate  to  the  executive 
committee. 


Three  members  of  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly — National 
Committee  won  in  special  elec¬ 
tions:  Ronald  Kaye  of  AP  New 
York,  John  Steede  of  AP  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Howard  Decker  of  UPI 
New  York.  i 

• 

Washington  Post  Co. 
plans  station  gift 

If  and  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
approves  the  deal,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  and  Post- 
Newsweek  Stations  will  donate 
radio  station  WTOP-FM  to 
Howard  University.  The  market 
value  of  the  station  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $750,000. 

The  gift  will  include  not  only 
transfer  of  the  license,  which  is 
subject  to  FCC  approval,  but 
also  equipment,  technical  assis¬ 
tance  and  permission  to  use 
WTOP-TV’s  tower  for  the  FM 
transmission. 

Howard  University  is  a  Ne¬ 
gro  institution  and  WTOP-FM 
will  become  the  first  minority- 
owned  broadcasting  station  in 
the  Washington  area.  Howard 
University  recently  applied  for 
permission  to  operate  the  last 
available  vacant  FM  channel  in 
the  Washington  area  but  tbe 
application  was  denied  on  tech¬ 
nical  grounds.  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham,  president  of  the  Wash-  | 
:  ington  Post  Company,  said  that 
when  they  learned  of  the  rejec- 
I  tion  by  the  FCC  “we  determined 
that  we  should  provide  help.” 

• 

Defense  lawyer  cited 
>  by  Toronto  guild 

^  A  University  of  Toronto  law’ 

;  professor,  J.  Desmond  Morton, 

5  w’as  honored  by  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  for  w’ork  “in 
defense  of  press  freedom.”  He 
was  special  counsel  without  pay 
in  the  defense  of  Jack  White,  a 
J  writer  for  the  Brantford  Ex- 
f  positor,  who  faced  imprison- 
j  ment  for  refusing  to  divulge  his 
,  news  sources. 
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27,803 

...  and  GROWING 


Downtown  Redevelopment 
Four  Giant  Shopping 
Centers 

Where  1-70  Meets  1-79 
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Indispensable  to  retailers  for: 

SELECTING  STORE  LOCATIONS 
MARKET,  MEDIA  SELECTION 
COMPLETE  MARKETING  PLANS 
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MORE  THAN  500  PAGES  OF  MARKETING  FACTS 

Over  1600  individual  marlceV  surveys  containing  unduplicated  current 
data  on  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  markets,  including 
location,  transportation,  climate,  auto  registrations,  principal  in¬ 
dustries  and  average  wage,  and  complete  listing  of  retailers,  with 
location  of  shopping  centers. 
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CIRCULATION 

Full  classroom 
program  reaches 
schools  in  B.  C. 

The  Columbian's  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  program  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  its  inception  two  years 
ago. 

To  create  an  awareness  ot 
the  vital  role  the  local  daily 
newspaper  plays  in  the  four 
suburban  B.C.  municipalities 
served  by  the  Columbian  News¬ 
papers,  and  to  encourage  teach¬ 
ers  to  make  use  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  teaching  tool,  a  com¬ 
plete  NIC  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  made  available  to 
the  schools. 

The  Columbian,  which  circu¬ 
lates  38,000  copies  daily  in  the 
V'ancouver  suburban  market, 
distributes  complimentaiy  class¬ 
room  sets  of  35  newspapers 
weekly  to  31  schools  throughout 
its  circulation  areas.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  teachers  make  use 
of  these  newspapers  in  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  economics,  social 
studies  and  journalism  classes 
at  both  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  levels. 

An  audio/visual  “tour”  of 
the  newspaper  plant  has  been 
shown  in  30  schools  to  more 
than  3,000  students  in  the  past 
four  months. 

The  NIC  program  provides  a 
complimentary  teachers’  aid  kit 
to  each  school  library  on  re¬ 
quest.  Twenty-five  of  these  kits, 
which  are  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  are  now 
in  use. 

Talks  by  newspaper  special¬ 
ists  are  also  made  available  to 
the  schools  whereby  senior 
reporters,  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staffs  will  deal 
specifically  with  their  particu¬ 
lar  field  of  newspapering. 


ff  Oman  takes  prize 
for  bagging  big  deer 

The  liurlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  sponsored  a  “biggest- 
buck”  contest  among  its  readers 
— and  it  took  a  woman  to  \vin 
one  of  the  two  prizes. 

Twenty-seven-year-old  Mari¬ 
lyn  Grice  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
brought  down  an  11-point  buck 
and  won  $110  (at  $10  a  point). 
This  is  the  ninth  deer  she’s  shot 
during  her  hunting  career. 

Capturing  the  heaviest-deer 
honors  was  Leo  Parenteau  of 
Newport,  Vt.  He  bagged  a 
250-pound  buck.  His  trophy 
earned  him  $125  (at  50<  a 
pound). 

• 

New  outdoor  writers 
organization  formed 

A  new  organization  for  out- 
door-travel  writers  was  formed 
recently  in  connection  with  the 
National  Recreational  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Loui.sville,  Ky.  The  new 
group  is  called  Professional 
Outdoor  Writers  Of  The  World 
(POWW). 

Fred  Sturges,  chief  of  Davis 
Publications  in  New  York  City, 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Bob  Rankin,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  and  Ginny  Ade, 
Toledo,  were  named  co- 
chairman. 


Oil  firm  officer 
joins  Harris  board 

Charles  E.  Spahr,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Ohio),  has  been  elected  to  the 
l)oard  of  directors  of  Harris- 
Intei-type  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  equipment  for 
printed  and  electronic  commu¬ 
nications  and  information  han¬ 
dling.  He  replaces  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Morse,  who  has  resigned. 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


Since  1955 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


Why  Invest  In  Expensive 
Coin-Operated  Newsstands 


MODEL  K— From  $28.85 
For  Locations  with 
5  to  40  sales 


PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
New  Paint  Process  —  Sturdy 
Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-TroUed  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood.  California 
Call  us  COLLECT!  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  order 


21,000  letters 
on  POW’s  sent 
to  Paris  parley 

More  than  21,000  letters 
from  readers  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  were  sent  recently  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  peace  nego¬ 
tiating  team  in  Paris. 

Urging  North  Vietnam  to 
free  and  treat  humanely  the 
American  prisoners,  the  mes¬ 
sages  were  written  in  response 
to  the  newspaper’s  POW-rite- 
a-thon,  a  week-long,  page  one 
appeal  to  readers. 

The  Press  provided  Cleveland¬ 
ers  with  a  coupon  on  which  to 
write  their  message  addressed 
to  Xuan  Thuy,  who  heads  the 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators. 

The  letters  were  sent  to 
Richard  Boyce,  Scripps-Howard 
correspondent  covering  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  The  North 
Vietnam  delegation  refused  to 
accept  the  delivery.  But  Am¬ 
bassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  delegation, 
studied  the  letters  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  of  finding 
some  way  to  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation. 

Rep.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  an  Ohio 
senator-elect,  volunteered  to 
place  the  material  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
nam  delegation. 

• 

Forms  rep  firm 

George  O’Callaghan  Co.,  a 
new  publishers  representative 
firm,  has  been  launched  by 
George  O’Callaghan  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  manager  of 
Kilner  Associates  Publishers 
Representative  in  Palo  Alto. 
O’Callaghan  was  formerly  wdth 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  has 
been  active  in  the  advertising 
field  for  10  years. 

• 

Up  to  $3.50  a  month 

Porter  Dickinson,  publisher  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  an¬ 
nounced  a  subscription  rate  in¬ 
crease  to  $3.50  per  month  effec¬ 
tive  January  1.  He  said  the  last 
price  increase  for  home  delivery 
was  on  April  1,  1969.  Daily  only 
rate  will  be  $3  per  month,  and 
Sunday  only  $1.50  per  month. 
• 

Daily  price  increase 

The  Gloucester  (Mass.) 
Times  has  boosted  its  daily 
newsstand  price  from  10  to  15c, 

I  citing  increased  costs. 
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Blatt  and  Oertel 
offer  image  service 

Planned  Press  Promotions,  a 
new  firm  to  be  based  at  Ta¬ 
vares,  Fla.  will  offer  newspaper 
publishers  a  year-around 
“image-building”  service  to  im¬ 
prove  public  attitudes  toward 
newspapers. 

President  and  manager  of  the 
firm  is  John  F.  Blatt;  vice- 
president  and  consultant  is 
William  J.  Oertel,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Blatt’s  35  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  includes  15  years  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  five  years  as  coordi¬ 
nator  of  National  Newspaper 
Week.  In  recent  years  he  has 
operated  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 

Oertel  is  serving  his  16th 
year  as  executive  director  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  project  at  Planned 
Press  Promotions  is  re¬ 
publication  of  “The  Newspaper 
Story,”  a  24-page  pamphlet  au¬ 
thored  in  1966  by  Blatt  of  which 
100,000  were  distributed  by  the 
Newspaper  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  revised  pamphlet  on 
the  history,  growth,  function 
and  accomplishments  of  news¬ 
papers  is  being  offered  at  a  pre¬ 
publication  discount  of  10  per¬ 
cent. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  new 
service  and  the  pamphlet  may 
be  sent  to  Planned  Press  Pro¬ 
motions,  c/o  John  F.  Blatt,  P. 
O.  Box  1067,  Tavares,  Florida 
32778. 

• 

Item  in  his  column 
helps  poor  family 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  colum¬ 
nist  Mickey  Porter  wrote  an 
item  about  an  unfortunate 
family  facing  a  bleak  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  asked  readers  to  send 
in  any  extra  pennies,  nickels  or 
dimes  they  might  have  lying 
around. 

Within  a  week  he  had  collect¬ 
ed  thousands  of  pennies,  nickels 
and  dimes,  not  to  mention  an 
occasional  quarter,  many  dol¬ 
lars,  fives,  tens,  twenties,  and 
checks  of  all  sizes. 

Also,  box  after  box  of  food, 
toys  and  clothing. 

The  total  count? 

More  than  $9,000  in  cash  and 
another  $2,500  in  merchandise. 

• 

Toronto  Star  Ltd. 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  had  net 
earnings  for  the  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  $3,060,000  or  $1.28 
a  share,  up  from  $2,769,000  or 
$1.15  a  share  for  the  previous 
year. 
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TRANSISTORIZED  MAT  DETECTOR 


a  reporter  for  the  Manila  (li. 
•  ClCntCr  I.)  Daily  star. 

^  ^  William  W.  Maxwell,  24, 

iT^T^OlYltfik  I  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he 

At-P  ig  managing  editor  of  the  U’esf- 

•  side  Rapper,  a  community  new.s- 

or  seminars  paper. 

James  D.  McJunkins,  27,  of 
Eighteen  fellowships  for  its  New  York  City,  a  graduate  of 
have  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  is  a 

news  clerk  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Carol  A.  Moore,  28,  a  report- 
for  Newsroom,  WETA-TV, 
Washington. 

Garlin  D.  Pill,  23,  a  report- 
the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle. 

Eugenio  N.  Ramos,  23,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manila  Chroni- 


Spring,  1971,  program, 
been  awarded  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Center.  Begin¬ 
ning  February  8,  the  Fellows 
will  spend  15  weeks  in  Wash- 
ington,  attending  special  semi¬ 
nars  with  Federal  officials,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  leading  Wash-  gj.  fgj. 
ington  reporters  and  editors. 

Each  Fellow  will  receive  $2,500 
to  pay  his  living  expenses. 

For  the  first  time  since  estab-  cle. 
lishment  of  the  Center,  two  Asi-  Joan  Riehm,  25,  a  reporter 
an  reporters  are  included  in  the  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
group,  their  fellowships  Journal. 

financed  by  the  Asia  Founda-  Stanley  R.  Strick,  29,  who 
tion.  Fellowships  for  young  Ne-  has  worked  for  four  years  for 
groes  are  financed  with  a  spe-  United  Press  International  in 
cial  grant  from  the  Ford  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Olympia, 
Foundation.  Washington. 

The  1971  Fellows  are:  • 

Estevan  Arellano,  23,  of 
Embudo,  N.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Fellows  are  selected 
New  Mexico  State  University,  fQ|.  urban  Study  class 
who  worked  for^  his  college  Five  newspaper  writers,  four 
newspaper  and  radio  station.  television  reporters  and  a  wire 
Ruth  A.  Bailey,  25,  Baton  service  editor  have  been  named 
Rouge,  La.,  a  graduate  of  Urban  Journalism  Fellows  at 
Southern  University  who  ^he  University  of  Chicago.  They 
teaches  English  reading  and  participate  in  a  six-month 

typing  to  young  adults  studying  program,  January  4  through 
in  an  educational  program  con-  June  12,  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
ducted  by  an  anti-poverty  agen-  versity’s  Center  for  Policy 
cy  in  Baton  Rouge.  Study. 

John  P.  Bertelsen,  33,  a  re-  'phg  Fellows,  selected  from  a 
porter  for  the  Sacramento  figij  gf  almost  200  applicants. 
Bee.  uj.g . 

Brenda  B.  Blount,  24,  an  ed-  Jesse  B.  Brown,  24,  field  pro- 
itorial  assistant  at  the  African  ducer  and  reporter  for  WFAA- 
Bibliographic  Center  in  Wash-  TV  (ABC)  in  Dallas, 
ington.  Barbara  Casson,  29,  reporter 

Tony  Castro,  23,  a  reporter  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
for  the  Dallas  Times-  Post-Herald. 

Herald.  Abbott  Combes,  36,  editorial 

Ronald  V.  Downing,  23,  a  naere  writer  and  associate  editor 


This  “space-age  watch  dog”  stops  errors,  cuts 
proofreading  and  resetting  time  and  gives  you 
maximum  performance  from  your  automatic 
typesetter.  No  mechanical  error  can  be  re¬ 
peated.  If  every  mat  does  not  drop  into  place 
during  tape  composition  the  “memory  unit” 
stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot  correction. 
Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting  .  .  . 
no  tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out. 
Automatically  adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Sayings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


SHAFreTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  Street 
indlanapolis, 
Indiana  46290 
Phone 

.  251-1476  > 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS- 
52  Cities  Report 


Classification 


1970 


1969 


Gain/  *E&P 
Loss  %  Index 


Retail  (Including  Dept. 
November  . 

.  Store) 
204,483,000 

204,852,000 

99.8 

109.4 

October  . 

176,689,000 

184,788,000 

95.6 

101.9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

1,812,558,000 

1,801,298,000 

100.6 

106.8 

Department  Stores 

November  . 

65,142,000 

67,841,000 

96.0 

99.2 

October  . 

52,902,000 

56,796,000 

93.1 

89.9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

550,964,000 

565,270,000 

97.5 

96.2 

General 

N  ovember  . 

30,269,000 

31,720,000 

95.4 

98.1 

October  . 

28,412,000 

30,553,000 

93.0 

92.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

255,510,000 

278,335,000 

91.8 

92.7 

.4utomolive 

November  . 

13,795,000 

13,704,000 

100.7 

99.4 

October  . 

15,002,000 

14,673,000 

102.2 

95.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

151,835,000 

163,503,000 

92.9 

93.8 

Financial 

November  . 

5,537,000 

5,901,000 

93.8 

97.6 

October  . 

6,162,000 

7,296,000 

84.5 

92.6 

Y ear  to  date  . . . 

68,845,000 

74,641,000 

92.2 

105.2 

Total  Display 

November  . 

254,084,000 

256,177,000 

99.2 

107.1 

October  . 

226,265,000 

237,310,000 

95.3 

95.6 

Year  to  date  . . . 

2,288,748,000 

2,317,777,000 

98.7 

105.7 

Classified 

November  . 

71,406,000 

83,423,000 

85.6 

93.2 

October  . 

76,245,000 

88,996,000 

85.7 

91.9 

Y  ear  to  date  . . . 

856,948,000 

950,160,000 

90.2 

100.0 

Total  .Advertising 

November  . 

325,490,000 

339,600,000 

95.8 

104.3 

October  . 

302,510,000 

326,306,000 

92.7 

98.0 

Year  to  date  . . . 

3,145,696,000 

3,267,937,000 

96.3 

102.8 

Court  abides 
by  reporter 

shield  rule 

A  federal  judge  extended  to 
Illinois  a  California  ruling  that 
says  newsmen  may  refuse  to 
disclose  their  confidential  sour¬ 
ces  of  information. 

U.  S.  District  Court  Judge 
Reichard  B.  Austin  held  that 
Jared  Stout,  Newhouse  News 
Service  reporter,  did  not  have 
to  tell  U.  S.  Attorney  William 
J.  Bauer  how  he  learned  mili¬ 
tary  agents  were  secretly  de¬ 
ployed  at  the  1968  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  ( E&P, 
January  2). 

Lawyers  for  Stout  said  it  was 
the  first  Illinois  application  of 
the  recent  ruling  by  the  U.  S. 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  California 
court  upheld  the  right  of  a  New 
York  Times  reporter,  Earl 
Caldwell,  to  refuse  to  appear 
before  a  grand  jury  and  tell 
about  his  contacts  with  the 
Black  Panther  party. 

Stout  was  supboened  to  testi¬ 
fy  by  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 


ties  U  nion  in  its  case  to  stop  the 
.4rmy’s  Chicago-based  113th 
Military  Intelligence  Group 
from  keeping  undercover  watch 
on  Illinois  civilians. 

Stout  was  questioned  about 
an  article  he  wrote  after  an 
interview  December  4  with 
Army  General  Counsel  Robert 
E.  Jordan  III.  The  newsman  an¬ 
swered  questions  related  only  to 
what  Jordan  said  during  the  in¬ 
terview  as  reported  in  his 
story. 

At  one  point  in  the  article 
Stout  referred  to  disclosures  by 
the  Newhouse  News  Service 
and  NBC  of  Anny  spying  on 
civilian  dissidents.  Bauer  asked 
Stout  how  he  had  determined 
this  activity  had  taken  place. 

On  the  advice  of  his  lawyer, 
Edward  H.  Hickey,  Stout  as¬ 
serted  the  right  not  to  divulge 
his  sources. 

Judge  Austin  told  the 
newsman  he  could  claim  the 
privilege  of  remaining  silent 
about  his  sources.  Stout  did. 

• 

Rep  appointed 

La  Presse,  Montreal,  Canada, 
has  appointed  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
to  serve  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  the 
United  States.  The  appointment 
was  effective  January  1. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  11  Months 


*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 


1970 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times .  58,848,070 

Miami  Herald .  52,858,780 

Chicago  Tribune  .  45,189,760 

Washington  Post  .  44,495,011 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  40,158,693 

Phoenix  Republic  .  36,888,645 

Dallas  News  .  36,529,183 

New  York  Times  .  36,401,192 

Houston  Post  .  36,031,449 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  34,440,098 


1969 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  63,467,273 

Miami  Herald  52,103,846 

Chicago  Tribune  .  47,776,923 

Washington  Post  .  47,191,039 

New  York  Times  . 40,853,TO7 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  39,625,896 

Houston  Post  .  37,632,673 

Dallas  News  .  36,360,019 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune..  36,160,213 
Phoenix  Republic  .  34,411,432 


Stockholders 
vote  March  10 
on  Cowles  sale 

A  purchase  agreement  under 
which  the  New  York  Times 
Company  ^vdll  acquire  some  pub¬ 
lishing  properties  and  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  of  both 
companies. 

Special  stockholders’  meetings 
of  both  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations,  have  been  scheduled  for 
March  10  to  consider  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Included  in  the  purchase  are 
Family  Circle,  a  monthly  con¬ 
sumer  magazine;  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in 
Gainesville,  Ocala  and  Lake¬ 
land.  Florida;  WREC-TV  in 
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Memphis,  Tennessee;  Modem 
Medicine  and  a  group  of  other 
professional  publications  in  the 
medical  and  dental  fields;  and 
Cambridge  Books,  a  publisher 
of  text  books  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  materials. 

Cowles  Communications  is  to 
receive  2.6  million  shares  of 
New  York  Times  Class  A  com¬ 
mon  stock.  The  properties  will 
be  acquired  subject  to  $15  mil¬ 
lion  of  long  term  debt,  formerly 
an  obligation  of  Cowles  Commu¬ 
nications. 

New  high  for  fund 

The  Daily  Disptach  at  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill.  reports  a  58-year  high 
in  contributions  to  their  Good 
Fellow  Fund  with  a  total  of  $6,- 
720.50.  The  only  form  of  solici¬ 
tation  is  through  news  and 
feature  stories.  Largest  previ¬ 
ous  amount  was  $5,985  in  1967. 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  .  43,881,291 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  42,0j4,89l 

San  Jose  News  .  40,072,566 

Atlanta  Journal  .  38,125,264 

Toronto  Star  .  37,692,973 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  36,667,834 

Phoenix  Gaiette  .  36,557,899 

Detroit  News  .  36,066,306 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  35,014,094 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  34,813,403 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  38,010,918 

New  York  Times  .  34,781,011 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  24,338,383 

Miami  Herald  .  23,888,796 

Chicago  Tribune  .  23,272,987 

New  York  News  .  23,052,686 

Boston  Globe  .  20,567,477 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,971,310 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  19,429,621 

Washington  Post  .  18,850,816 

Six-  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — MS  .  96,858,988 

Miami  Herald— MS  .  76,747,556 

New  York  Times— MS  .  71,182,203 

Chicago  Tribune — MS  .  68,462,747 

Washington  Post— MS  .  63,345,827 

Houston  Chronicle — ES  .  61,883,883 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — ES  _  56,841,118 

Milwaukee  Journal — ES  .  S4,7M,7i3 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  S 

Constitution — ES  .  54,462,714 

Detroit  News— ES  .  53,198,592 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  .  44,613,007 

San  Jose  News  .  39,602,066 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  39,323,306 

Atlanta  Journal  .  39,060,789 

Toronto  Star  .  39,042,000 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  38,277,859 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  36,535,333 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  36,414,953 

Detroit  News  .  36,062,058 

Cleveland  Press  .  34,976,102 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  41,228,147 

New  York  Times  .  40,013,195 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  26,176,106 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,122,322 

Miami  Herald  .  23,138,891 

New  York  News  .  22.662,466 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,780,285 

Boston  Globe  .  20,972,707 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  19,841,826 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  19,271,633 

Six-  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  104,695,420 

New  York  Times  MS  .  80,867,182 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  75,242,737 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  71,899,245 

Washington  Post  MS  .  66,364,328 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  61,956,140 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  60,058,144 

Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  54,913,673 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  54,225,422 
Detroit  News — ES  .  53,299,801 


Source;  Media  Records 
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Weibel  retires; 
Candy  is  named 
as  ad  director 

Herbei't  H.  Weibel,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  retired 
January  1  and  Guyer  E.  Candy, 
former  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  to  succeed 
him  as  advertising  director. 


Guy  Candy 

Other  changes  announced  by 
publisher  Donald  P.  Miller  were 
the  promotion  of  Francis  L. 
Shields  from  assistant  manager 
to  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  James  O.  Phifer  from 
salesman  to  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Weibel  began  his  career  in 
1925  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Evening  Chronicle.  Can¬ 
dy  is  a  journalism  graduate 
from  Penn  State  University 


who  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  in  their  York 
office.  He  joined  the  Call- 
Chronicle  in  1953. 

Shields  began  with  the  Be- 
thehem  Globe-Times  24  years 
ago  and  has  been  with  the  Lev- 
ittown  Evening  Press  and  the 
McKeesport  Dnilg  News,  having 
joined  the  Call-Chronicle  in 
1960. 

Phifer,  who  began  work  with 
the  Call-Chronicle  in  1947,  left 
to  work  with  the  Quakertown 
Free  Press  and  in  1957  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Call-Chronicle  as  a  sales- 


Doniielly  is  promoted 
in  Westchester  group 

Brian  J.  Donnelly  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Gannett  Group. 

Donnelly,  37  has  been  secre- 
tray  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  group.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  A  native  of  White  Plains, 
he  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1956  following  his  graduation 
from  Noi-wich  University  and 
service  as  a  tank  officer  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  Germany.  He 
received  his  M.S.  from  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  1958. 

After  serving  on  the  Ossining 
Citizen.  Register,  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman  and  the  New 
Rochelle  Standard-Star,  he 
joined  the  group  executive  staff 
in  1960. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC  r 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present  Head¬ 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS’  SUPPLY  CORP. 


Box  29, 

Berlin,  Wis.  S4923 


18  W.  22nd  St., 
N.Y.C.  10010. 


Canham  will  receive  Arizona  Zenger  award 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  66,  editor  who  were  then  voted  on  by  edi- 
in  chief  of  the  Christian  tors  and  publishers. 

Science  Monitor,  is  recipient  of  The  award  notes  that  while 
the  University  of  Arizona’s  an-  Canham  was  president  of  the 
nual  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
for  actions  involving  freedom  per  Editors  in  1948-49  he  es- 


of  the  press. 


tablished  the  society’s  first 


Canham  was  selected  by  freedom  of  information  corn- 
more  than  85  editors  and  mittee  which  “aroused  interest 
publishers  across  the  United  of  American  editors  in  the  fact 
States,  Donald  C.  Carson,  act-  that  many  of  the  liberties  of 
ing  head  of  the  UA  Journal-  the  press  were  slipping  away 
ism  Department,  announced.  by  default.” 

The  award  will  be  presented 
at  the  Arizona  Newspapers  As-  • 

sociation  convention  January 

16.  Urban  League  names 

The  16  previous  winners  of  Wills  tO  new  office 
the  award  proposed  nominees  ^  „ 

Lemuel  M.  Wells,  an  aide  to 

U.S.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine  during  the  last  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  newly 
created  office  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  New  York  Urban  Lea¬ 
gue.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Livingston  L. 
Wingate,  executive  director  of 
the  League. 

Wells,  a  native  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  has  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  as  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Howard  University  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  Boston  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Public  Relations 
Brian  J.  Donnelly  ^nd  Communication. 


in  tatterdemalion* the  L  is  small,  but. 


•ragged  fellow 


Teletype 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
I  adjective,  as  in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal.”  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
I  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it." 


it’s  always  a  cap.. 
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Special  service 
departments  serve 
San  Jose’s  retailers 


RetailiiiK  and  advertisinjr  contiiuK* 
to  expand  in  the  San  Jane  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News  market  “because  we 
under.stand  retailers  and  they  under¬ 
stand  us,”  says  Louis  E.  Heindel.  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

The  newspapers’  services  to  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  vastly  expanded 
throughout  Joseph  H.  Kidder’s  pub- 
lishership,  especially  during  the  past 
15  years.  And  management’s  policies 
are  developed  by  a  staff  of  top  profes¬ 
sionals,  he  explained. 

Retailers  have  continued  to  u.se  the 
newspapers  and  newcomers  have  been 
shown  “that  we  produce  business”  by 
the  annual  expansions  of  linage  vol¬ 
ume,  he  said. 

1970  ad  gains 

“The  newspapers  themselves  have 
attracted  a  lot  of  new  business," 
added  the  advertising  veteran  who  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  retailer  in  estimat¬ 
ing  that  this  year’s  growth  by  the 
dailies  them.selves  will  total  a  half¬ 
million  lines. 

The  vast  potentials  for  growth  first 
noted  by  the  M-N  in  the  1950s  have 
been  exceeded  in  a  region  which  now 
includes  the  plants  of  General  Motors 
and  Ford,  vast  electronic  installations 
and  air  space  activities  in  addition  to 
important  food  processing  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  San  Jose’s  former 
hall  mark,  along  with  fruit  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

Growth  will  continue,  Heindel  as¬ 
sures,  declaring  “we  have  the  land 
area,  we  have  the  climate,  and  the 
projections  of  top  retail  executives 
cast  shadows  foretelling  the  future.” 

During  1970  Santa  Clara  ('ounty’s 
population  gained  first  jilace  among 
the  nine  counties  comprising  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Further,  it  was 
the  scene  for  36  per  cent  of  all  the 
area’s  new  construction.  This  build¬ 
ing  activity  included  39 ''t  of  the  office 
.structures,  41%  of  the  dwellings,  56'',' 
of  the  .stores,  and  63%  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  con.struction,  it  was  pointed  out. 

From  retailing 

The  .son  of  a  merchant  and  in  re¬ 
tailing  with  the  D.  H.  Hudson  Co., 
before  turning  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Madi.son,  Wise.,  and  then  be¬ 


coming  ad  manager  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  Heindel  is  an  exponent 
of  the  view  that  attention  directed  at 
the  retailer  will  develop  advertising 
which  in  turn  will  promote  both  na¬ 
tional  and  cla.ssified. 

He  has  high  appreciation  for  the 
ability  of  retailers.  They  will  re.spond 
when  shown  the  facts,  Heindel  de¬ 
clares.  They  also  are  well  aware  of  all 
factors  regarding  the  economy. 

The  advertising  manager’s  job,  in 
Heindel’s  view,  is  to  preseiwe  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  very  great  investment  by  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  ahead  of  all  media  com¬ 
petition  in  his  field. 

“Either  you  satisfy  the  advertiser 
or  you  lose  him.”  he  explained.  The 
te.st  of  successful  service  lies  in  what 
the  top  retailers  of  a  field  think  of  the 
particular  medium. 

The  M-N  early  sensed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  counting  no.ses  and  watching 
the  cash  drawer.  And  the  important 
factor  in  matching  competitors  is  to 
provide  special  services  advertisers 
want,  Heindel  said. 

Toward  meeting  this  need,  Gerold 
Zarwell  was  .selected  to  head  what 
was  then  called  the  M-N  advertising 
plans  department  back  in  1955.  He, 
too,  had  been  in  retailing. 

This  .small  activity  now  extends 
into  three  functions  of  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment,  with  nine  persons  in  Zarwell’s 
marketing  department.  Copy  .service 
has  been  e.stablished  separately  and 
its  force  of  two  per.sons  a.ssigned  to 
layout  is  now  a  .staff  of  20. 

The  creative  desk  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  adjunct  to  the  entire  de¬ 
partment.  It  maintains  complete  files 
on  campaigns,  copy  approaches  and 
layout.  The  records  grow  daily  with 
clippings  from  20  newspapers  across 
the  nation  and  with  reports  on  results 
as  obtained  from  the  users. 

Prime  job 

Zarwell’s  prime  assignment  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  compilation  of  reports 
on  marketing  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  unavailable  from 
any  other  source.  Among  these  are 
two  monthly,  and  tw'o  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  and  two  annual  depth  analyses. 

Marketing  provides  interpretations 
of  trends  and  developments  for  re¬ 


tailers,  other  adverti.sers,  for  ad  sale,s- 
men  and  for  M-N  executives. 

Indicative  of  the  scope  of  activities 
in  marketing,  Zarwell  reported  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  three  inquiries  about  store 
sites  in  the  preceding  24  hours. 

The  ad-art  division  included  photo¬ 
graphers  as  well  as  artists  and  copy 
writers.  One  photographer  is  on  regu¬ 
lar  a.ssignment  and  others  are  avail¬ 
able  as  desired,  with  production  rang¬ 
ing  to  a  48-page  pre-Christmas  pic¬ 
ture  gift  guide. 

Ad-art  personnel  are  assigned  to 
each  of  the  two  field  offices  which 
have  been  opened  within  recent  years. 
The  Los  Altos  sales  and  editorial 
staff  combined  totals  17  per.sons,  with 
10  sales  personnel  at  the  Stevens 
('reek  office. 

82  billion  mart 

The  M-N  tabulations  cover  a  coun¬ 
ty-wide  retailing  market  running  well 
over  the  $2  billion  annual  rate.  The 
1969  figure  was  $2,017,851,000  in  re¬ 
tail  .sales. 

The  six-month  retail  sales  gain  for 
the  first  half  of  1970  averaged  five 
per  cent  and  a  six  i)er  cent  additional 
increase  is  anticipated  for  the  first 
half  of  1971. 

Through  the  years  marketing  de¬ 
partment  activities  have  turned  more 
and  more  into  an  economic  consulting 
business,  Zarwell  said. 

The  hectic  pace  of  tracking  expan¬ 
sion  is  well  indicated  by  the  growth 
of  retailing  establishments  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  occupancy  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  5.5  million  .square  feet  of  new 
space  during  1970  alone. 

This  was  more  than  the  total  new 
retail  space  added  during  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1960s  which  resulted  in 
4.3  million  new  feet  of  busine.ss  estab¬ 
lishment  spaces.  The  five  year  figure 
for  the  earlier  1954-59  period  was  1.4 
million  .square  feet. 

101  million  lines 

The  growth  stimulant  supplied  by 
the  M-N  now  exceeds  101  million 
lines  of  advertising  a  year.  More  than 
half  of  this  is  in  retail  linage. 

The  total  of  retail  lines  as  well  as 
the  total  of  all  advertising  carried  in 
the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  are  now  more  than  triple  that  of 
1952,  the  year  of  the  Ridder  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  almost  triple  the  figures  of 
15  years  ago. 

The  figures,  from  annual  reports 
carried  in  E&P.  include:  1952:  total, 
31,649,646  lines  of  which  17,287,552 
were  placed  by  retailers. 

1954:  total,  34,316,250  line.s,  of 
which  18,396,541  were  retail. 

1969:  total,  100,574,062  lines,  with 
56,513,472  in  retail  linage. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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staff,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
company.  Ryan,  32  joined  the 
Times  in  1956  in  the  circulation 
department  and  later  moved  to 
the  controller’s  office.  After  ob¬ 
taining  his  law  degree,  he 
transferred  to  the  legal  staff  in 
1967. 


(irusoii  is  eleoiecl 
Times  C!o.  officer 

Sydney  Gruson,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  will  continue  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  and  will, 
in  addition,  assume  executive 
responsibility  for  several  Times 
activities. 

Gruson,  54,  was  born  in  Dub¬ 
lin  and  brought  up  in  Toronto. 
His  first  newspai)er  experience 
was  with  the  Canadian  Piess. 
He  joined  the  New  York  Times 
in  London  in  1944  as  a  foreign 
correspondent.  In  1965  he  be¬ 
came  foreign  news  editor  of  the 
'I'imes  and  the  following  year 
editoi'  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  \ew  York  Timrs 
liif<’r)iotio)iul  lulHioo  in  Paris, 
in  whicli  capacity  he  helped  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  merger  of  that  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  I iiteriiat iooiil  Her¬ 
ald  Tril>ii)ie.  He  is  now  an 


Rubkrt  Bassink — named  ex- 
ecutive  sports  editor  of  the 
Palm  Peach  (Fla.)  Post.  L. 
David  Schultz  —  from  UPI, 
'I'ullahassee,  to  capital  bureau 
Post.  David  R. 

^1^  UsiUR,  former  managing  editor 

of  the  hdorida  Alligator  at  the 
University  of  Florida — named 
of  the 

Sydney  Gruson  *  *  * 

American  citizen.  Marshall  L.  Stonk — from 

In  1968  Gruson  left  the 'I'imes  assistant  managing  editor  to 
to  become  associate  publisher  of  managing  editor  of  the  Bangor 
Xeirsdag,  Imt  letuined  to  the  (Me.)  Ihtilg  Sews,  succeeding 
Times  in  early  1969  as  assistant  John  W.  Moran,  who  retired, 
to  the  publisher.  Stone  moved  to  the  News  last 

The  'I’imes  board  also  elected  Sejitember  from  the  Philadel- 
Michael  Ryan,  of  the  legal  jthia  Itiqiiirer. 


Thomson  papers 
open  news  bureau 
in  Washington 

The  establishment  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington  News  Bureau  to  serve 
the  United  States  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  by  'I'hoinson 
Newspapers  and  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  was 
announced  by  St.  Clair  McCabe, 
executive  vicepresident  and 
managing  director. 

Richanl  J.  Maloy,  a  W'ashing- 
ton  newsman,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Washington  bureau  chief  for 
'rhomson  Newsjiapers.  The 
three-man  bureau  is  in  Suite 
1135,  National  Press  Building. 

Maloy,  46,  is  a  native  of  Lo¬ 
rain,  Ohio  and  worked  as  re- 
liorter  and  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Lorain  .fonrnal.  He  was  a 
staff  mendier  of  the  \\’<ishing- 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  for  15  years. 
For  the  jiast  year  he  has  been 
an  asswiate  editoi-  of  the  Sa- 
tional  .Journal.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Retailers  know... NEWSPAPERS  ARE  THE  IMPATIENT  MEDIUM 


While  broadcast  patiently  builds 
its  cumulative  audience, 
at  high  cost... 

Newspapers  move  merchandise 
off  the  shelves,  day  after  day, 
an  ad  at  a  time. 

And  after  all,  isn’t  this  what 
retailing  is  all  about? 

We  think  so  at  these  newspapers  where 

over  the  next  seven  days 
in  January,  our  Metro  Atlanta 
readers  will  spend  more  than 
$344  million  at  retail. 


aimziiig 


Michakl  Skwkli,,  who  holds 
BA  and  MA  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina — ajiiiointed  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 


'I'KRRY  Rochkstkr — aiipointed 
news  editor  of  the  Oxford 
(.41a.)  San.  He  was  formerly 
news  director,  WDNG  in  An¬ 
niston,  Ala. 


I  and  its  amazing 
newspapers 

€ll)e  Atlanla  Soumal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

*  AND  A 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


Walter  E.  Sutherland,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sioax  City 
(Iowa)  Journal.  for  nine 
years;  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  since  1929 — retired. 


Peter  B.  Clark,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Sews 
— elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  De¬ 
troit  branch  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Chicago. 
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ness  to  bid  for  every  day.  What’s 
more,  there  is  almost  no  way  to  pred¬ 
ict  who  those  women  will  be.  Most 
dresses  will  be  boup:ht  by  women  who 
didn’t  plan  to  buy  one  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  Adding  to  the  confusion,  most 
women  who  last  week  were  planning 
to  buy  a  dress,  won’t.  Life  is  plastic. 
Things  change.  New  circumstances 
arise,  old  ones  lose  urgency.  The 
market  changes  constantly,  and  the 
newspaper’s  broad  coverage  is  the 
way  to  accommodate  that  change. 

The  broad,  thin,  changing  market 
illustrate,  too,  why  attempts  at  “tar¬ 
get”  marketing — so  successful  for 
package  goods  makers — don’t  do 
much  for  retailers.  The  target  keeps 
moving.  A  package  goods  maker  sells 
one  thing  in  a  million  places;  a  big 
retailer  .sells  a  million  things  on  one 
place.  The  package  goods  adverti.ser 
can  put  huge  sums  behind  a  single 
item  because  only  a  tiny  increase  in 
share  of  market  will  repre.sent  a  lot 
of  money,  and  because  it’s  his  own 
ball  game.  The  retailer  seldom  adver¬ 
tises  the  same  thing  twice.  His  “tar¬ 
get”  is  a  very  broad  slice  of  popula¬ 
tion  which  finds  his  total  store  an 
acceptable  product,  and  buys  many 
things  there.  He  needs  to  give  con- 
.stant  reminder  of  all  that  he  has  to 
a  shifting  market,  and  the  newspaper 
is  the  only  economic  way  to  do  that. 

The  pay-off,  of  course,  has  to  be  the 
cash  register.  Generations  of  practi¬ 
cal  e.xperience  indicate  that  the  pay¬ 
off  is  there,  and  so  does  .some  up-do- 
date  research.  This  fall  in  Atlanta, 
for  instance.  Rich’s  participated  in  a 
head-on  test  between  newspapers  on 
one  hand  and  radio  television  on  the 
other.  The  .study  is  too  long  to  go  into 
here,  but  the  top-line  result  sums  it 
up.  The  investment  in  newspapers 
was  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  that 
in  broadcast.  The  results,  as  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  test,  were  2y2  times  as 
great.  Two-thirds  the  money,  2V2 
times  the  pay-off.  Few  merchants  will 
find  this  outcome  surprising. 

All  the  emphasis  so  far  on  the  per- 
si.stence  of  some  phenomena  such  as 
readership  and  shopping  habits  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  no  change.  Far 
from  it.  Retailing  is  changing  drasti¬ 
cally — perhaps  even  more  than  it 
knows. 

Recently  we  looked  at  the  an¬ 
nounced  plans  of  the  eight  largest 
conventional  department  store 
groups.  Between  them,  they  opened  24 
new  units  in  1970.  In  contrast,  107 
chains  (the  100  largest  plus  the  dis¬ 
count  subsidiaries  of  the  conventional 
groups)  opened  854.  Now,  there  are 
more  than  eight  department  store 
groups,  but  there  are  far  more  than 
100  chains.  The  equivalence  doesn’t 


have  to  be  perfect  to  make  the  point. 
The  growth  in  retailing — and  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising — is  coming  from  the 
new  markets  being  invaded  by  ag¬ 
gressive  chain  operations.  This  puts  a 
challenge  to  newspapers  in  two  ways. 

Fir.st,  chains  advertise  in  different 
patterns  than  conventional  (and 
familiar)  stores.  They  rely  heavily  on 
preprints,  to  cite  ju.st  one  example. 
They  are  demanding  that  newspapers 
be  more  flexible  in  their  handling  of 
preprints,  and  newspapers  are  respon¬ 
ding.  Some  very  tough  problems  re¬ 
main  in  .some  cities;  union  regula¬ 
tions,  mechanical  difficulties,  circula¬ 
tion  limitations.  But  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  the  newspaper  business 
has  the  mes.sage  and  is  moving  quite 
rapidly  to  respond  to  it. 

Second,  the  chain  media  buyer  is  a 
very  sophisticated  fellow.  He  buys 
from  twoscore  to  two  hundred,  or 
even  more,  papers.  His  grasp  of  what 
is  being  done  acro.ss  the  country  is 
both  large  and  sure.  He  tends  to  de¬ 
mand  of  all  his  papers  performance  in 
any  particular  equal  to  that  offered 
by  the  best.  This  can  be  embarrass¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  also  good.  It  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  challenging  the  w’hole  busi- 
ne.ss,  raising  standards  and  expecta¬ 
tions  everywhere. 

None  of  this  is  to  sugge.st  that  the 
conventional  non-chain  department 
.store  will  be  any  le.ss  important  as  an 
advertiser — or,  in  most  ca.ses,  as  any 
given  newspaper’s  best  customer.  Far 
from  it.  But  just  as  the  proliferation 
of  chain  retailing  is  going  to  have 
some  profound  effects  on  the  competi¬ 
tive  .struggle  of  the  70’s,  so  it  is  going 
to  leave  its  mark  on  media  in  the 
form  of  advances  which  will  benefit 
all  newspaper  advertisers. 

Newspapers  in  the  next  decade  will 
spend,  consen’atively,  something 
more  than  $10  million  on  local  market 
research.  This  activity,  too,  is  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  When  there  w'ere  no  new  en¬ 
trants  into  a  market — or  very  few — 
the  need  for  much  of  the  information 
which  will  now  be  developed  was  lim¬ 
ited.  Who  knows  Columbus  as  well  as 
Lazarus,  or  Atlanta  as  well  as  well  as 
Rich’s?  But  now’,  as  all  retailers  reach 
out  into  markets  new  to  them,  they 
must  look  to  their  media  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  holding  meetings  with  leading 
national  retailers  to  make  sure  that 
the  que.stions  asked  during  all  this 
research  activity  are  the  ones  re¬ 
tailers  want  answered. 

Newspapers  and  retailing  have 
grown  up  together.  Both  still  have  a 
lot  of  growing  to  do,  and  are  going 
to  continue  to  grow  together. 

Take  it  as  a  prophecy. 
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This  productivity  was  enabled  by 
an  almost  fantastic  plant  expansion, 
it  was  pointed  out.  The  building  en¬ 
tered  in  February,  1967,  provides 
four  acres  of  working  space  under  a 
single  roof.  It  is  located  on  a  25-acre 
site. 

Plant  multiplied 

This  185,000  square  feet  of  produc¬ 
tion  area  compares  with  former  quar¬ 
ters  of  75,000  feet.  Successive  previ¬ 
ous  expansions  had  boosted  the  1952 
area  by  50  per  cent. 

Special  materials  provided  retailers 
include  a  monthly  report  on  current 
trend  and  prospects  for  the  area  and 
the  nation.  This  features  economic  in¬ 
dicators  relating  to  Santa  Clara.  It 
includes  a  monthly  summary  of  em¬ 
ployment,  construction,  trade,  trans¬ 
portation  and  banking  activity. 

In  addition,  a  monthly  retail  guide 
presents  plans  for  use  two  months 
ahead.  This  includes  a  calendar 
showing  the  number  of  persons  paid 
on  each  day  of  the  month  as  well  as 
an  advertising  w’ork  sheet. 

A  third  monthly.  Market  Memo, 
provides  the  position  of  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  and  compares  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
nine-county  market  and  to  national 
conditions.  Special  releases  are  issued 
as  pertinent. 

40  categories 

Retail  sales  are  reported  quarterly 
in  reports  covering  40  retail  catego¬ 
ries.  Comparative  figures  are  offered 
by  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
county.  New  car  sales  are  given  simi¬ 
lar  attention  by  make.  Comparisions 
are  provided  for  each  of  nine  coun¬ 
ties. 

A  professional  projection  of  seven 
economic  indicators  through  the 
1970s  is  offered  in  the  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  San  Francisco  ADI.  Fore¬ 
casts  for  the  next  decade  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Other  11-county  ADI  reports 
also  include  a  grocery  marketing 
study. 

The  M-N  annual  shopping  center 
guide  is  in  three  sections  and  covers 
retail  sales  figures  for  over  40  of  the 
largest  centers.  This  book  gives  pho¬ 
tos  of  and  detailed  information  on 
each  major  center.  One  section  re¬ 
ports  general  activities  in  the  county.. 
Another  shows  proposed  centers  un¬ 
der  construction. 
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SHOE-STRING 
By  Craig  Tomkiiisun 

When  two  weekly  newspaper 
partners,  who  launched  their 
paper  in  a  former  beauty  par¬ 
lor,  can  list  among  “the  things 
we  didn’t  have  when  we  started 
out”  the  item  “heat”  you  can  be 
sure  theirs  has  been  a  truly 
Abraham  Lincoln-humble  begin¬ 
ning — except  that  Lincoln  was 
better  off — he  had  a  log  fire. 

The  problem  of  the  heat  was 
no  problem  at  all  last  August  13 
when  John  Allen  and  Paul 
McAndrew  put  out  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Triboro  Banyier,  Old 
Forge,  Pa.  But  come  October 
and  November  it  was  getting 
difficult  to  arch  fingers  to  meet 
typewriter  keys. 

Heat  arrived  via  landlord 
efforts  circa  December  1  and  it 
was  certainly  a  luxury  for  this 
shoe-string  operation. 

The  Banner  serves  three  bor¬ 
oughs  or  towns  (Triboro,  get 
it?)  of  Taylor,  Old  Forge,  and 
Moosic,  which  lie  in  Lackawan¬ 
na  County  bordering  Scranton 
on  the  southwest. 

The  area,  once  farmland,  was 
a  heavy  producer  of  coal  in  the 
heyday  of  coal  mining  in  the 
Scranton  area.  The  mining  is 
long  gone  but  the  legacy  of  coal 
slag  it  left  has  given  areas 
where  the  mining  was  especial¬ 
ly  heavy  a  lackluster  ap- 
l)arance. 

Pupulalioii  18,U0U 

The  three  borough  complex 
contains  a  population  of  about 
18,000  with  the  average  age 
above  middleage.  The  working 
force  generally  is  employed  in 
local  industries. 

The  locale  also  has  numerous 
small  businesses  of  the  street 
shop  variety.  Most  flourish  be¬ 
cause  despite  the  strictly  mid¬ 
dle-class  carry  of  the  towns,  the 
people  have  their  homes  paid 
for  and  substantial  savings. 

The  three  towms,  the  fact  that 
they  border  on  Scranton  not 
withstanding,  maintain  close  lo¬ 
cal  identity  and  pride.  Allen 
and  Mc.4ndrew  hope  they  will 
take  a  pride  in  a  local  paper 
which  the  towns  have  not  had  in 
30  years. 

The  move  to  Old  Forge,  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Moosic  for  the  two  was 
a  move  of  only  several  miles 
across  Scranton  from  another 
suburb,  Clarks-Summit.  While 
small  in  miles,  the  change  was 
large  in  the  economics  of  the 
working  locale.  Clarks-Summit 
is  the  affluent  subui-b  with  the 
expensive  homes  and  a  smarter- 
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ing  of  estates  and  the  tri¬ 
borough  area  the  suburb  with 
middle-class,  well  kept,  on  small 
lot,  homes.  The  people  differ 
too. 

Allen,  who  until  August  1 
worked  for  Northeastem  News¬ 
papers,  of  Clarks-Summit,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Abinytmi  Journal 
and  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post,  in  com¬ 
paring  readers  in  the  two  areas 
applauds  the  community  spirit 
of  his  new  readers.  He  feels  the 
people  in  the  Banner’s  area 
have  more  pride  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  are  more  charitable. 

Served  five  years 

Allen  is  36.  He  was  with 
Northeastern  for  five  years.  It 
was  his  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  although  he  has  an  associ- 
ate-in-arts  journalism  degree 
from  Los  Angeles  City  College. 

His  official  capacity  at 
Northeastern  was  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager. 

McAndrew  likewise  was  with 
Northeastern — as  regional  sales 
manager.  He  remained  at 
Northeastern  until  after  the 
first  Banner  came  out.  With 
seven  children  to  support  he 
had  good  reason  to  wait  and 
see. 

Allen  and  McAndrew’s  part¬ 
nership  grew  out  of  informal 
discussions  about  setting  out  on 
their  own.  One  night  in  July 
McAndrew  appeared  at  Allen’s 
house  and  said  “let’s  do  it.” 

Their  first  obstacle  was 
finding  someplace  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  area  ripe  for  a  new  weekly. 
They  discovered  the  tri¬ 
boroughs,  the  only  area  in 
Scranton  and  environs  without 
a  weekly  newspaper.  There  had 
been  one  prior  to  World  War  II 
but  it  passed  into  history  with 
the  war.  Its  impact  was  so 
slight  on  the  community  that 
no-one  can  remember  its  name 
or  find  a  preserved  copy. 

No  money 

Heat  was  one  item  the  pair 
didn’t  have.  Another  was  mon¬ 
ey — not  a  lot  of  it — not  an  am¬ 
ple  amount.  Almost  none.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  they  took  no  fancy 
polls  or  canvasses  to  determine 
how  the  community  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  paper.  They  simply 
burned  their  own  shoe  leather 
asking  people — the  potential 
readers  and  the  merchants.  The 
response  was  enthusiastic,  Allen 
reported. 

He  said  the  people  were  en¬ 


thusiastic  about  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  paper.  They  read 
the  Scranton  dailies  but  wante^l 
more  coverage  of  local  activit¬ 
ies.  Activities  such  as  high 
school  sports,  clubs,  social 
events,  and  the  like. 

They  found  with  the  adver¬ 
tisers  that  many  hadn’t  both¬ 
ered  to  advertise  for  years — 
anywhere,  but  they  liked  the 
idea  too. 

In  August  Allen  and  McAn¬ 
drew  opened  for  business  in  a 
little  storefront  on  Main  St.  (a 
former  beauty  parlor)  and  put 
out  their  first  issue.  The  new 
newspaper  office  had  no  heat 
until  December. 

Allen  said  he  could  find  noth¬ 
ing  humorous  to  recount  about 
the  efforts  put  into  the  Banner 
so  far.  “It  has  been  an  awful  lot 
of  work.  Tempers  have  flared 
and  we  walk  around  bare-footed 
because  our  feet  hurt.” 

They  are  already  breaking 
even  on  their  enterprise,  and 
for  good  reason.  Time  is  the 
only  thing  they  have  invested  in 
the  paper.  They  have  put  next 
to  nothing  materially  or  finan¬ 
cially  into  it — so  they  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

(iut  tu  llir  bone 

Everything  has  been  cut  to 
the  bone,  then  the  bone  has  been 
used.  They’ve  hired  people 
willing  to  work  at  no  regular 
salary.  McAndrew  pulls  down  a 
meager  weekly  salary  to  keep 
his  family  going  and  Allen  gets 
paid  when  there’s  money  to  pay 
him  with.  “It  was  a  poor 
Christmas”  Allen  related  about 
the  just-past  season. 

The  Banner  has  a  sports  edi¬ 
tor-photographer  who  works  on 
the  same  pay-when-there-is- 
money  basis.  His  name  is  Steve 
Armillay  and  away  from  the 
Banner  he’s  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Scranton. 

Allen  said  he  just  gives  Ar¬ 
millay  however  many  pages  he 
wants  each  issue  and  sets  him 
loose  to  report  sports.  “He’s  re¬ 
ally  keen  about  it.” 

In  addition  to  Armillay  the 
Banner  editorial  staff  consists 
of  three  part-time  correspon¬ 
dents  reporting  local  “people” 
news.  Allen-McAndrew  feel  this 
is  a  good  investment  because  it 
gives  potential  readers  a  per¬ 
son  nal  contact  with  the  new  pa¬ 
per.  “Besides,”  Allen  said,  “they 
provide  needed  copy.” 

Their  job 

McAndrew  is  the  Banner’s 
business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager-salesman.  Allen  is  editor, 
reporter,  production  manager, 
photographer,  etc. 

The  Banner  production  de¬ 
partment  staff  consists  of  Al¬ 
len’s  new  bride  (believe  it  or 
not  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
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work — September — he  got  mar¬ 
ried)  Annabel!,  who  tickles  the 
ivories  on  a  TTS  machine.  With 
11  years  at  the  Dallas  Post 
(where  she  and  her  husband 
met)  and  several  years  at  the 
Williamsport  Grit,  she  has  more 
newspaper  experience  than  her 
husband  and  his  partner  com¬ 
bined. 

Mechanical  production  equip¬ 
ment,  which  the  Banner  had 
none  of  to  begin  with,  unless  a 
telephone,  pencils,  and  type¬ 
writer  can  be  called  “equip¬ 
ment”,  is  the  clue  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  paper  has  taken  and 
will  take  in  the  future. 

The  sole  equipment  invest¬ 
ment  so  far  was  a  recent  one,  a 
second-hand  Varityper  Head¬ 
liner  and  a  waxer.  They  were 
bought  with  cash  so  the  paper 
is  still  debt  free. 

Nigbtinie  uperutiun 

The  production  schedule  for 
the  Banner  resembles  the  mid¬ 
night  activities  of  Ali-Baba- 
And-the-Forty-Thieves. 

Two  or  three  late  evenings 
and  one  all  night  session  a 
week,  Allen,  his  wife,  and 
McAndrew  drive  25  miles  to  use 
the  after  hours  typesetting  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  weekly  Tunkhan- 
nock  (Pa.)  New  Age.  Mrs.  Al¬ 
len  punches  keys  and  the  other 
two  do  paste-up.  Their  noctur¬ 
nal  typesetting  out  of  the  way 
the  Bannerites  steal  off  65  miles 
to  the  printing  plant  of  the  dai¬ 
ly  Towanda  (Pa.)  Review 
where  the  Banner  is  printed  for 
Thursday  circulation. 

Allen  pointed  out  that  they 
could  take  their  paste-up  to  a 
printing  plant  three  miles  from 
Old  Forge  for  printing  (“at  a 
higher  price”)  but  said  “Dave 
Turner  (publisher  of  the  Re¬ 
view)  is  such  a  nice  guy.” 

Allen  and  McAndrew  profess 
to  be  very  pleased  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  their  paper  is  getting. 
At  15  cents  the  newstand  sales 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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‘Above-the-fold’  ko’d 


with  other  dragons 

Ry  Georfie  Will 


Ad  salesmen  at  the  Miii- 
iienpoliH  Star  and  Miv}napolis 
Trihntte  are  makinp  their  calls 
armed  with  a  new  presentation 
consisting  of  a  dozen  black-and- 
white  letter-size  pages,  printed 
on  one  side  on  cover  stock.  The 
title  page  proclaims  “The  influ¬ 
ence  of  position,  size,  color  and 
creativity  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  readership.” 

The  presentation  points  out 
that  “newspaper  circulation  is 
relatively  constant  throughout 
the  year,”  with  figures  for  a 
Monthly  Reader  Index. 
Using  November  as  a  base  year 
of  100,  circulation  hits  a  high  of 
103  in  May,  and  a  low  of  08  in 
July  and  August.  That’s  con- 
.stant,  when  you  compare  with 
the  variation  in  the  television 
adult  evening  viewing  index 
which  varies  from  23  to  62 
points  during  the  year  in  the 


West  North  (’entral  region. 

Another  page  points  out  that 
“Exposure  to  ad  pages  is  con- 
.stant  through  the  week,”  with  a 
table  showing  that  “people  go 
through  the  paper  page  by  page 
every  day  of  the  week,  with  the 
percentage  opening  the  average 
ad  page  varying  only  from  81 
percent  (Monday)  to  84  peicent 
on  Tuesday. 

Another  page  shows  that  the 
amount  of  attention  an  ad  gets 
is  partly  due  to  the  kind  of 
product  adveilised,  aiul  u.ses  a 
table  showing  average  jjcrcent 
reporting  to  highest  levels  of 
intciest,  by  sex,  for  a  variety  of 
products,  from  tires  and 
whiskey  (men’s  interest)  to 
bread,  coffee  and  packaged 
mixes  (women’s  interest). 

One  old  negative  is  all  but 
de.stroyed  on  a  page  that  shows 
that  “Newspaper  ad  exposure 
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varies  remarkably  little  from 
front  to  back  pages.  A  table 
shows  that  the  variation  from 
the  front  to  the  back  is  only 
from  90  to  78  percent  for  those 
opening  to  any  spread,  with  the 
average  at  82' <.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  shoots  holes  at  the  old  shib- 
boleths  of  left  vs.  right  hand 
pages,  and  above  vs.  below-the- 
fold.  A  page  on  readership  of 
various  ad  positions  shows  a 
range  of  from  only  99  to  101 
indices  for  men,  and  from  90  to 
100  for  women.  (Below  the  fold 
.scores  higher  for  men,  and  the 
same  for  women  in  median  per¬ 
formance  index). 

The  presentation  also  tells 
that  “Newspaper  ad  exposure 
changes  but  slightly  with  the 
size  of  the  i)aper.  With  82  per¬ 
cent  opening  an  average  size 
paper,  the  percentage  jumps  to 
90  percent  for  a  paper  of  20 
pages  or  less,  and  drops  to  a 
low  of  78  percent  for  papers  of 
.50  pages  or  over. 

Editorial  cnviroiiiiieiil 

One  area  that  does  show  big 
differences  is  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  editorial  environment.  In 
a  study  of  products  of  interest 
to  both  men  and  women,  male 
readers  will  regi.ster  a  114  in¬ 
dex  for  ads  in  the  sports  section 
and  only  63  in  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion.  The  figures  are  reversed 
for  women,  with  ads  in  sports 
getting  a  49  score  from  women, 
and  101  in  their  own  section. 
Ads  in  general  news  drew 
-scores  of  100  for  men,  101  for 
w'omen.  A  footnote  points  out 
that  for  both  sexes,  ads  on  the 
appropriate  type  of  page  do 
about  twice  as  well  as  the  same 
kinds  of  ads  on  inappro))riate 
pages. 

A  page  on  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  points  out  that  the  number 
of  facts  in  an  ad  can  double  the 
amount  of  response.  With  two 
ads  on  the  same  house  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  same  page,  one  with 
facts  added  drew  1.50  calls, 
while  the  original  ad  as  written 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 
MANAGERS  .  .  . 
Sales  Lagging? 

"OPERATION  SALES",  a  unique 
copyrighted  display  sales  staff  pro¬ 
motion  and  contest  sold  381  ads 
to  new  non-contract  accounts  in 
just  four  weeks  for  a  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  newspaper.  (Affidavit  on 
file— available  on  request).  Sales¬ 
man  incentives,  enthusiasm,  com¬ 
petition,  goodwill,  repeat  sales — 
all  ingeniously  incorporated  in  this 
exciting  sales-producing  retail  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  for  complete  kit  in¬ 
cluding  detailed  instructions  and 
forms.  We'll  bill  you  $35  for  the 
complete  service.  No  extras.  Gel 
set  for  ACTION! 

Elmer  R.  Hanson  Promotions 

1012  N.  Westwood 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92703 


by  the  broker  pulled  6  calls. 

Creativity  is  a  major  factor 
in  ad  performance,  according  to 
the  presentation.  A  table  on 
“percent  noting”  for  new  car, 
bank  and  food  ads,  in  five 
groups  ranging  in  size  from  140 
to  299  lines,  up  to  1-500  lines 
and  over,  the  increase  between 
medium  and  high  “percent  not¬ 
ing  scores”  ranged  from  80  per¬ 
cent  on  up  to  306  percent. 

Ad  si/.e 

The  study  shows  that  “ad 
readership  increases  with  ad 
size”  for  21  different  product 
classifications,  comparing  ads 
under  300  lines  with  those  of 
1,.500  lines  and  over. 

The  addition  of  color  to  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  the  presen¬ 
tation,  jumps  readership  from 
65  to  86  percent,  depending  on 
size  and  classification,  and  re¬ 
tention  from  75  to  100  percent. 
The  tests  were  made  nearly  a 
month  after  publication  for 
black  and  one  color  ads. 

The  following  page  points  out 
that  “color  advertising  in¬ 
creases  sales,”  with  a  table 
showing  cash  register  studies 
for  1958  recording  average 
sales  gain  for  color  over  black- 
and-white  of  50.6.  For  1968,  the 
sales  gain  registered  84.9  per¬ 
cent. 

❖  ^  ❖ 

TALKING  NEWSPAPER  — 
An  impressive  public  service 
promotion  of  the  Passu  ic- 
Cliftaa  (N.  J.)  Herald-\^eii's  is 
the  “Talking  Newspaper  for  the 
Blind.”  When  the  Herald-News 
set  up  the  promotion  in  1966, 
funds  from  the  publisher 
bought  cartridge  tape  recorders, 
enlisted  the  aid  of  volunteers 
for  recording,  and  started  send¬ 
ing  weekly  local  news  high¬ 
lights  to  six  “subscribers”. 

“We  are  now  operating  on 
funds  solicited  by  a  regular 
mail  campaign,”  says  Rosemarie 
Maio,  promotion  manager. 
“We’re  up  to  66  subscribers 
from  our  four-county  circula¬ 
tion  area,  and  we’re  putting  out 
two  local  editions  of  about  40 
minutes  each,  and  we  have  the 
funds  and  requests  to  add  an¬ 
other  ten  subscribers  right  af¬ 
ter  the  first  of  the  year.” 

Miss  Maio  points  out  that 
equipment  has  changed  from 
cartridge  units  to  cassette  rec¬ 
orders. 

The  Talking  Newspaper  is 
free  to  any  blind  person  who 
requests  it.  Subscribers  are 
loaned  a  cassette  player  which 
he  keeps  as  long  as  he  receives 
the  program,  and  the  Herald- 
News  sends  him  one  tape  every 
week  which  he  returns  postage- 
free. 
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Weekly  Editor 
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have  exceeded  1,350  per  issue 
and  home  delivery  (by  news¬ 
boy)  is  up  to  about  300. 

The  paper  has  been  printed  to 
date  on  a  bi-weekly  schedule  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  consuming 
problem  of  having  to  travel  for 
typesetting.  The  paper  is  going 
to  a  weekly  schedule  within  two 
months  when  the  Banner  gets 
its  first  major  typesetting 
equipment. 

In  getting  into  its  own 
typesetting  the  Banner  will  by¬ 
pass  the  strike-on  mode  oper- 
tion  in  favor  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion — hopefully  with  a  Compu- 
graphic  unit. 

Allen  is  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  having  their  own 
typesetting  equipment  will  free 
them  to  devote  more  time  to 
developing  the  quality  of  the 
paper. 

It  will  also,  Allen  related, 
free  them  to  go  after  some  of 
the  bigger  advertisers.  They 
have  been  holding  back  from 
approaching  the  chains  and 
large  stores  because  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  state  of  production. 
“When  we  get  the  bigger  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Allen  said,  “we  want  to 
be  sure  we  can  do  the  job.” 

McAndrew  currently  does  all 
the  makeup  of  the  ads  he  sells. 
.411en  does  the  paper’s  final 
makeup.  With  the  paper  run¬ 
ning  24  tabloid  pages  per 
issue  the  advertising-editorial 
ratio  is  about  50-50. 

Vi  aniis  giHid  de!iign!> 

Allen  is  a  follower  of  the 
Henry  Null  concept  of  newspa¬ 
per  design — to  a  point.  Null  is 
publisher  of  Northeastern  and 
has  taken  some  interesting  de¬ 
partures  in  designing  his  pa¬ 
pers,  (E&P,  Aug.  30,  19()9). 

Null’s  philosophy  on  photos  is 
summed  up  in  the  words 
“large”  and  “unusual.”  His  phv 
losophy  on  columns,  “wide”  and 
“few”  (only  three  to  a  broad¬ 
sheet  front  page). 

Allen  ascribes  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  good  makeup  but  departs 
from  Null  on  certain  concepts. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “I 
won’t  Pfo  as  far  as  printing 
large  photos  of  flowers  on  page- 
one.  I  want  to  put  people  on  the 
front  page,  although  I  don’t  like 
group  shots. 

The  Banner  will  stay  away 
from  the  controversial  side  of 
the  news  until  it’s  established 
and  knowledgeable  about  the 
community.  Then,  in  Allen’s 
words,  “we  will  do  the  job  we 
think  of  as  journalism.” 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER 


He  has  already  set  some 
precedents  in  policy.  For  exam¬ 
ple  he  will  only  print  news  of 
public  interest.  Matters  such  as 
divorce,  traffic  violations,  drunk 
arrests,  and  the  like,  he  will  not 
print,  (“unless  it  concerns  the 
public’s  welfare”). 

“There  is  something  I  don’t 
like  about  printing  such  things. 
We’ll  stay  clear  of  that  because 
it  is  an  infringement  on  a  guy’s 
rights  of  privacy.  If  he  robs  a 
bank,  yes,  but  generally  there 
are  too  many  important  thing.s 
to  waste  time  on  that”  (divorce 
news  etc.). 

In  jKslitics  the  Allen-McAn- 
drew  team  runs  a  split  ticket. 
McAndrew,  according  to  his 
partner,  is  a  conservative  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Allen  is  an  independent 
in  Democrat’s  clothing.  “I’m  a 
Democrat  because  I  like  to  vote 
in  the  primaries.  Really  I’m  a 
liberal  independent.” 

The  political  path  the  Banner 
takes  will  be  Allen’s.  “Editorial 
content,”  he  pointed  out,  “is 
.solely  my  responsibility.  We’ll 
have  a  liberal-progressive  paper 
because  I  feel  if  you’re  not  mov¬ 
ing  ahead,  you’re  dying.”  That’s 
the  way  he  and  McAndrew  feel 
about  the  Bari’ier  too. 

• 

One  weekly  revived, 

3  others  are  begun 

Three  new  weeklies  have 
started  publication  in  Alabama 
and  a  fourth  has  renewed  publi¬ 
cation  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  making  the  state’s  total 
number  of  weeklies  107,  the 
largest  roster  in  the  past  10 
years. 

The  new  papers  are:  the 
DeKalb  Neivs  of  Crossville, 
published  by  B.  B.  Sanford, 
publisher  of  the  Boaz  (Ala.) 
Leader  Dispatch;  the  St.  Clair 
Observer,  owned  by  Bob  Cor¬ 
nett;  and  the  Taskegee  Prog¬ 
ressive  Times,  published  by 
Joseph  E.  Morse. 

The  Bntiididge  Bauaer, 
owned  by  the  Trog  (Ala.)  Me.s- 
senger  and  published  by  Don 
Thrasher,  is  being  publi.shed 
again  after  having  been  ob- 
sorbed  by  the  Messenger  two 
years  ago  when  the  papers  were 
owned  by  the  Thomson  group. 

• 

Rathboiie  to  MS&C 

Owen  Landon,  president  of 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.,  announced  this  week  that 
Theodore  W.  Rathbone,  recently 
resigned  general  manager  of 
the  Rathbone  &  Associates  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  has 
joined  MS&C.  Prior  to  his  affili¬ 
ation  with  CWO&O,  Rathbone 
was  general  manager  of  Katz 
Newspaper  Sales. 
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Foundation’s 
career  grants 
are  increased 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
foundation  which  encourages 
careers  in  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism,  announced  that  its  1971 
program  includes  increa.sed 
scholarships  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  work  during 
the  summer  months  as  newspa¬ 
per  interns,  and  summer  work¬ 
shops  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  and  publications 
advisers. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
Newspaper  Fund  began 
awarding  scholarships  to  college 
■students  in  1969,  the  amount  of 
the  grants  has  been  increased. 
College  juniors  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  Editing  Interns  for 
1971  will  receive  $700  scholar¬ 
ships  instead  of  the  $500  grants 
previously  awarded.  The  Edit¬ 
ing  Intern  Program  involves 
nine  weeks  of  wmrk  for  60  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  work  as  copyedi¬ 
tors  for  participating  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  actual  internship  will 
follow  a  three-week  training 
course  in  advanced  editing. 
Each  student  completing  the 
summer  of  work  and  study  will 
receive  the  $700  scholar.ship  in 
September,  1971. 

Each  of  the  Editing  Interns 
will  be  assigned  in  January  to 
one  of  the  four  regional  inten¬ 
sive  editing  courses.  Host 
schools  for  these  programs  are: 
Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus;  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln;  and  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

A  second  internship  program, 
the  Reporting  Intern  Program, 
involves  12  weeks  of  work  for 
college  juniors  who  work  as  re¬ 
porters  for  daily  newspapers 
during  the  summer  months. 
Scholarships  awarded  under 
this  program  each  will  be  $500. 
Winners  in  this  program  will  be 
announced  before  Christmas, 
and  the  awards  will  be  made  in 
September,  1971. 

In  both  the  Editing  and  Re¬ 
porting  programs,  interns  are 
paid  regular  wages  by  the  hir¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Since  1960, 
more  than  1,100  college  students 
have  received  Newspaper  Fund 
intern  scholarships. 

The  oldest  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund’s  efforts,  the  high  school 
journalism  teacher  training 
programs,  will  continue  in  1971 
with  five  workshops,  each  last¬ 
ing  two  weeks. 

Other  1971  programs  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
are: 


Estabrook  is  buying 
Coiiiieolieut  weekly 

Stewart  and  Ann  Hoskins  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  they  have 
contracted  for  sale  of  the 
Lakeville  (Conn.)  Joarval  to 
Robert  H.  Estabrook,  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  the 
Washingtov  Post.  The  sale  of 
the  73-year-old  weekly  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  consummated  before 
June  1. 

E.stabrook,  a  former  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  its  chief  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  said  he  and 
Mrs.  Estabrook,  the  former 
Mary  Lou  Stewart,  would  move 
to  Lakeville  and  become  active 
in  publishing  the  Journal  prior 
to  the  formal  transfer  of  title. 


•  .4  grant  to  the  Blair  Sum¬ 
mer  School  For  Journalism  at 
Blair  Academy,  Blair.stown, 
New  Jersey.  Approximately  60 
students  attend  the  Summer 
School. 

•  Continuation  of  an  Urban 
Journalism  Workshop  Program 
for  inner-city  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  interests  in 
journalism  and  who  have  writ¬ 
ing  skills. 

•  Continuation  of  intensive 
career  literature  and  career 
film  programs  currently  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  Fund,  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  “special 
awaixls”  program  which  is  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  naming  of  the 
high  school  Journalism  Teacher 
of  the  Year  each  October.  The 
Editor-In-Residence  Program, 
which  is  co-sponsored  with  the 
.4merican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  will 
also  be  continued  in  1971. 

•  A  grant  to  the  University 
of  Nebraska  for  the  final  stage 
of  a  three-year  effort  to  intensi¬ 
fy  college-level  training  in 
newspaper  copyediting.  This 
Creative  Editing  Program 
grant  will  be  matched  by  funds 
from  Nebraska  newspapers. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  is  a 
foundation  of  Dow  Jones  and 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National 
Observer,  Barron’s  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weeklg, 
and  Dow  Jones  News  Service. 
• 

HI)  prices  raised 

The  two  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  daily  newspapers  raised 
their  home  delivery  subscription 
prices  effective  January  1.  The 
Salt  Lake  Trilnuw,  morning, 
and  Sunday,  will  be  $3.50  per 
month,  an  increase  of  50  cents. 
The  afternoon  Deseret  Neivs  in¬ 
creased  from  $2  to  $2.25  month¬ 
ly,  six  days.  With  the  morning 
Sunday  Tribune  included,  the 
rate  is  $3.50  monthly. 
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“A  large  volume  of  our  work  consists  of 
mixed  composition  involving  many  typefaces 
and  sizes  up  to  60  point.  With  the 

Linofilm  stepped-up  grid  system, 
we  can  provide  our  clients  with 
.  „  .  -  distortion-free  typography. 

meets  all  eur  requirements,  Authentic  type  designs  and  close 

^  character  fitting  through ‘minus 


"We  have  found 

that  the  Linofilm  System 


flnil  mnPP  letterspacing*  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs 
IIIIU  IIIUI  Ub  of  our  most  exacting  clients. 

We’re  convinced  that  in  photocomp, 
Linofilm  is  the  best  money  can  buy." 


Carl  Rosenberg 

Graphic  Composition  Company 
South  Boston,  Mass 


In  photocomposition,  if  you  can’t  afford 
to  take  second  best,  you  want  Linofilm, 
built  and  backed  by  Mergenthaler: 
the  total  graphic  arts  company. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  -  - 

piainview,  NY  11803  Mepgeiithaler 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation  ;  _ 
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RIT  seminars  are  designed 
to  help  ecpiipment  purchasers 


Plant  • 
equipment 
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Eleven  men  from  eight  gra¬ 
phic  arts  companies  took  part  in 
the  latest  Composition  Systems 
Seminar  at  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  recently. 

Composition  Systems  Semi¬ 
nars  at  GARC  include  explana¬ 
tions  of  all  the  methods  used  in 
the  composing  area,  from  hot 
metal  to  cold  type,  from  foun¬ 
dry'  type  to  computer-linked 
electronic  composition.  A  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  typo¬ 
graphy  is  also  included. 

Included  in  the  seminar  ros¬ 
ter  were : 

George  Bernet,  Joseph  Rosen 
and  Harold  Tannenbaum,  copy 
editors,  Morning  Telegraph,  a 
division  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.; 

James  Almstead  and  James 
L.  McElhenny,  training  services 
section,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany; 

Richard  Beckerman,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Richard  Wood  Typogra¬ 
phers,  New  York  City; 

Arthur  Brophy,  publications 
section.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency; 

Roy  E.  Carlson,  chief  of  the 
graphics  section.  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

Gerald  F.  Clark,  market  an¬ 
alyst,  Harris-Intertype  Corp. ; 

John  S.  McMillan,  assistant 
production  manager,  American 
Education  Publications,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.; 

Joseph  J.  Oakes,  production 
operations  supervisor,  .Vcic 
York  Daily  News. 


inar  is  the  systems  concept,  the 
idea  that  all  aspects  in  modern¬ 
izing  a  company’s  typesetting 
installation  must  be  designed  to 
relate  to  each  other  before  any 
new  machinery  is  purchased. 

For  instance,  it  often  happens 
that  a  company  buys  a  particu¬ 
lar  piece  of  equipment,  only  to 
find  that  additional  peripheral 
equipment  is  needed  to  make  it 
operate  efficiently;  or  that  spe¬ 
cial  interface  units  must  be 
purchased  to  make  the  output  of 
the  new  machine  fit  the  input  of 
one  of  the  old  ones;  or  that  the 
new  machine  can  handle  part  of 
what  the  company  wants  done 
but  lacks  the  flexibility  to  cope 
with  all  the  jobs  demanded  of 
it. 

To  prevent  mistakes 

To  prevent  this  type  of  costly 
mistake,  the  entire  composition 
area  should  be  analyzed,  to 
make  sure  each  component  fits 
with  all  the  others,  to  make 


sure  that  all  the  necessary  jobs 
can  be  handled,  and  to  make 
sure  that  all  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  is  foreseen  be¬ 
fore  a  purchase  is  made. 

“After  all,”  Siegfried  said, 
“your  primary  interest  is  not  a 
handsome  piece  of  machinery,  it 
is  a  collection  of  well-matched 
components  that  will  do  your 
job  for  you,  at  minimal  expense 
consistent  with  the  quality  you 
require. 

“There  are  two  prime  ways 
that  companies  may  go  wrong 
in  this  area.  They  may  become 
too  cost-conscious  and  end  up 
with  inexpensive  equipment 
that  is  inadequate  to  get  their 
job  done,  or  they  can  be  over¬ 
sold  on  one  particular  item  of 
high  -  capacity,  high  -  quality 
equipment  and  fail  to  consider 
the  fiscal  and  hardware  extras 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make 
that  equipment  fit  their  needs. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  in 
the  composition  Systems  Semi¬ 


nar  is  to  examine  most  of  the 
alternatives  you  might  select  in 
this  area,  how  they  work,  what 
the  strong  features  are  for  each 
and  what  their  less  effective  ar¬ 
eas  are. 

“We’re  trying  to  provide  the 
people  who  come  to  the  semi¬ 
nar  with  a  well-informed,  solid 
background  in  the  area,  as  a 
basis  for  making  intelligent  de¬ 
cisions  with  respect  to  their 
own  special  typographic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Editor’s  education 

“We  try  to  fit  the  seminars  to 
the  specific  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  attending.  In  the  last 
seminar,  for  instance,  three 
men  from  the  editorial  end  of 
Triangle  Publications  wanted  to 
learn  all  they  could  about  the 
interfacing  of  computers  with 
editorial  input  and  composition 
output.  Triangle  is  building  a 
(Continued  07i  page  98^ 


Rapid  growth 


The  principal  direction  of  the 
Composition  Systems  Seminar 
centers  on  phototypesetting  and 
computer  applications.  Accord- 
cording  to  William  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  GARC  training  direc¬ 
tor,  “Phototypesetting  and  com¬ 
puters  are  emphasized  for  two 
reasons:  because  they  are  each 
comparatively  new  areas  in 
printing,  undergoing  rapid 
growth ;  and  because  so  much 
new  equipment  and  new  techno¬ 
logy  is  entering  the  field.  Per¬ 
haps  half-a-dozen  new  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  ANPA/RI  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  Orleans  last 
June. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  strong 
need  for  someone  with  an  un¬ 
biased  view  of  the  field  to  review 
all  the  various  options  now  open 
to  printers,  someone  who  doesn’t 
have  any  equipment  to  sell.” 

The  central  theme  of  the  sem- 


Robert  S.  Tompltins,  (far  right)  assistant  professor  in  RITs  School  of  Printing  and  a  composition 
specialist,  shows  fonts  from  various  phototypesetting  machines  to  (from  left  to  right)  Joseph  Rosen 
and  George  Bernet,  Triangle  Publications;  James  L  McElhenny,  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  Roy  E. 
Carlson,  International  Monetary  Fund;  Arthur  Brophy,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  and  James 
Almstead,  Eastman  Kodak.  (Photography  by  Robert  Culverwell). 
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WE'LL  GET  YOU  THERE 
-ON  TIME! 


Even  during  rush  hour,  we’ll  get  your  plates, 
rolls,  and  bundles  where  you  want  them, 
when  you  want  them  — at  the  lowest  cost. 
Who  needs  a  traffic  jam  inside  the  plant? 
Call  in  the  man  from  No-Jam. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 


RIT  seminars 

(Continued  from  pnge  97^ 

new  plant  in  New  Jersey  which 
will  involve  extensive  computer 
applications. 

“They  needed  to  learn  just 
what  could  be  done  (and  what 
could  not  be  done)  with  com¬ 
puters,  so  they  wouldn’t  be 
asking  their  printers  for  the 
impossible  and  also,  so  they 
would  know  how  to  use  the  com¬ 
puters  most  effectively,  from  a 
copy  editor’s  viewpoint. 

“They  fit  right  in  with  the 
normal  program  of  the  seminar, 
of  course  but  it  did  invite 
greater  emphasis  on  some  parts 
of  the  material  that  we 
wouhln’t  have  stressed  had  they 
not  attended.  We  sought  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  other 
men  as  well,  to  find  out  what 
they  particularly  wanted  to 
learn  and  adapt  the  seminar  to 
meet  their  needs. 

“Nine  different  people  were 
working  on  this  seminar  as  in¬ 
structors,  irom  the  Research 
Center,  from  the  RIT  School 
of  Printing  and  from  indus- 
tr\.’’ 

“This  seminar  is  part  of 
G.ARC’s  continuing  pi'ogram  of 
consultation,  special  education 
and  research  in  the  composition 
area,”  ob.served  Ralph  Squire, 


(lARC  special  projects  director, 
who  coordinates  the  Center’s 
composition  activities  and  was 
one  of  the  instructors  at  the 
latest  seminar.  “We  find  our 
teaching  effectiveness  benefits 
from  using  a  variety  of 
teaching  methods.  Films,  slides 
and  transparencies,  hand-out 
tables  and  charts,  and  booklets, 
all  play  a  part. 

“Demonstrations  of  most  of 
the  pieces  of  equipment  we  talk 
about  are  a  major  feature. 
Using  a  variety  of  materials 
and  having  actual  equipment 
available  to  see  and  touch  is 
much  more  effective  than  just 
having  someone  stand  and 
talk”,  Squire  said. 

The  next  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  Seminar  will  be  given 
March  17-19  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  For  further 
information,  contact  William  D. 
Siegfried,  Training  Director, 
Graphic  .Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  1462.‘{ 

• 

Group  in  researrli 

The  Nederlandse  Dagbladpers, 
comprising  fil  dailies  with  a 
circulation  over  four  million 
copies  a  day,  have  joined  in 
membershii)  of  the  INC.A-FIEJ 
Re.search  Institute  at  Darm¬ 
stadt.  West  Germany. 


Mrs.  Barbara  Tomkins  of  the  RIT  School  of  Printing  explains  the 
operation  of  a  strike-on  typesetter  to  Harold  Tannenbaum,  Triangle 
Publications;  James  Almstead,  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  Arthur 
Brophy,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  and  John  S.  McMillan, 
American  Education  Publishers. 
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The  biggest 
newspaper 
in  the  United  States 
doesn^t  use  as 
many  mats 
as  we  do 


Just  for  our  moisture-testing  program  to  insure  uniform  shrinkage 


izr 


PDP 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother...  deeper...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Burgess  Cellulose  Compeny,  Freeport,  Illinois  <1032 


Central  plant 
and  weeklies 
get  V-15A’s 

Weekly  newspapers  in  Ohio 
and  Georgia,  as  well  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  printing  operation  in  Iowa, 
have  converted  to  or  centered 
their  printing  facilities  on  Cot¬ 
trell  V-15A  presses. 

Six  Iowa  weekly  newspapers 
associated  through  common  cor¬ 
porate  stockholders  and  now 
published  in  three  separate 
plants,  have  completed  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  facilities 
with  the  installation  of  a  three- 
unit  V-15A  web  offset  press  and 
the  completion  of  a  6,000  square 
foot  centralized  production 
plant  in  Albia. 


Robert  W.  Larson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Albia  Newspapers, 
Albia,  Iowa,  checks  the  first  issue  off  the  group's  new,  three-unit 
Cottrell  press.  The  press  was  Installed  in  a  central  production  plant 
which  will  handle  six  weeklies  as  well  as  commercial  printing. 


CompuScan  has 
new,  lower  cost, 
optical  reader 

CompuScan  Inc.,  Teterboro, 
N.  J.,  has  announced  a  second 
optical  character  recognition 
system  in  its  line.  Designated 
the  Model  170  Page  Reader,  the 
unit  is  priced  at  $36,000. 

The  170  has  the  ability  to 
scan  pages  of  variable  size  at  a 
rate  of  100  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond.  Its  on-line  error  correcting 
ability  and  its  editing  facilities 
make  it  attractive  both  for  text 
input  in  the  publishing  industry’ 
and  for  input  in  electronic  data 
processing  applications.  Output 
can  be  on  punched  cards, 
punched  paper  tape  or  magnetic 
tape. 

The  Model  170  incorporates  a 
new’  scanning  device  that  the 
company  credits  w’ith  bringing 


The  new  press  represents  a 
conversion  from  letterpress  to 
w’eb  offset  and  will  be  used  to 
handle  the  group’s  six  weeklies 
as  w’ell  as  such  commercial 
work  as  circulars  and  flyers. 
Published  in  Albia  are  the  Mon^ 
roe  County  News  and  the 
llnion-Repuhlican,  3,300  circula¬ 
tion  papers;  in  Chariton,  the 
Leader  and  Herald-Patriot, 
W’ith  4,.500  circulation  each;  and 
in  Bloomfield,  the  Bloomfield 
Democrat  and  Davis  County  Re- 
pHhliea}>,  with  3,000  circulation 
each. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Cot¬ 
trell  press,  the  plant  contains 
facilities  for  the  processing  of 
all  perforated  tape,  for  the  set¬ 
ting  of  all  advertising,  and  the 
make-up  and  complete  offset 
processing  of  the  newspaper 
pages.  Editorial  photographic 
facilities  are  also  included. 

Production  facilities  retained 
in  the  local  installations  (ex¬ 
cluding  commercial  printing  fa¬ 
cilities)  w’ill  consist  primarily 
of  facilities  for  perforating 
news  and  some  advertising  copy 
on  six-level  tapes. 


In  Tipp  City,  Ohio,  Bowling- 
Moorman  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
centralized  production  of  its 
three  w’eeklies  and  a  shopper 
W’ith  a  move  to  a  new’,  6,600 
square  foot  facility  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  three-unit  V- 
15A.  The  press  will  also  be  the 
primary  production  tool  in  the 
fii’m’s  commercial  printing  ac¬ 
tivities  now’  handled  by  letter- 
press  and  sheetfed  offset. 

Bowling-Moorman  publishes 
the  Tipp  City  Herald,  a  3,100 
circulation  paper;  the  New  Car¬ 
lisle  Sun,  W’ith  a  circulation  of 
4,000;  the  llVsf  Milton  Record, 
circulation,  2,500;  and  a  3,500 
circulation  shopper,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


Handled  by  central  plant 

All  production  facilities  for 
the  papers  will  be  handled  by 
the  central  plant,  with  the  local 
locations  housing  business  of¬ 
fices  only.  The  new’  plant  con¬ 
tains  complete  facilities  for 
camera,  platemaking,  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition  as  well  as  press. 
Plans  call  for  the  eventual  in¬ 


WILLIAM 


ASSOCIATES 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


stallation  of  in-house  color  sep¬ 
aration  capabilities. 

“Prior  to  installing  the  V- 
15A,  our  only  in-house  press  fa¬ 
cilities  were  letterpress — w’eb 
offset  was  handled  on  the  out¬ 
side,”  said  Vernon  T.  Bowling, 
president  and  publisher.  “How¬ 
ever,  the  grow’th  of  our  own 
papers  and  of  our  commercial 
printing  activities  made  it 
necessary  that  we  install  our 
ow’n  W’eb  press  and  complete 
pre-press  facilities. 

“The  in-house  press  capacity 
will  enable  us  to  increase  our 
services  to  existing  and  future 
customers  and  give  us  the  quali¬ 
ty  necessary  for  our  papers  and 
commercial  printing  activities.” 

Pineland  Press,  Inc.,  printer's 
of  the  Ocilla  (Ga.)  Star,  has 
converted  to  web  offset  with  the 
installation  of  a  four-unit  V- 
15A. 

The  press  w’ill  handle  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Star,  a  1,700  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  and  a  number  of 
other  weeklies  on  a  contract  ba¬ 
sis  including  the  Douglas  En¬ 
terprise  and  Fitzgerald  Helard, 
with  circulations  of  3,800  each; 
the  Sylvester  Local,  w’ith  a  2,- 
500  circulation;  Berrien  Press, 
3,000  circulation;  and  the  3,000 
circulation,  Tifton  News-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Facilities  enlarged 

A  new,  4,800  square  foot  pro¬ 
duction  plant  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  house  the  new  press 
and  complete  production  facili¬ 
ties  for  samera  and  platemak¬ 
ing. 

“The  new  production  facilit¬ 
ies  W’ill  enable  us  to  expand  sig¬ 
nificantly  our  contract  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  activities,” 
says  Pineland  president,  Tom 
Frier  who  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 


down  the  price  of  the  unit.  The 
scanner  utilizes  fiber  optics,  a 
system  of  tiny  wire-like  threads 
of  glass,  which  can  carry  an 
optical  image,  eliminating  use 
of  conventional  lenses  and  re¬ 
quiring  no  precision  alignment 
and  focus. 

A  recognition  technique  ba.sed 
on  that  of  its  older  brother,  the 
Model  370,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1969  (E&P,  Sept.  27, 
1969),  is  featured  in  the  Model 
1970. 

It  incorporates  extensive  edit¬ 
ing  facilities  that  permit  cor¬ 
rections  to  be  made  to 
manuscripts  at  any  stage  in 
their  preparation  during  typ¬ 
ing,  after  proofreading  and 
after  optical  reading.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  Initial  typing, 
corrections  are  made  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  deletion  symbol,  the 

Additional  edits  can  be  made 
by  typing  them  on  a  separate 
page  and  addressing  the  page 
number  and  line  number  that  is 
to  be  changed.  The  Model  170 
will  read  both  the  manuscript 
and  the  edit  pages,  merge  the 
tw’o,  and  produce  a  final  correct¬ 
ed  tape. 


Harris  regional 
offices  changed 

Northwest  regional  sales  and 
service  headquarters  for  the  In¬ 
tertype  and  Cottrell  divisions  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
recently  moved  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  a  new,  15,000  square 
foot  facility  in  Brisbane,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Increased  space  has  been 
provided  for  parts  inventory 
and  showrooms  for  equipment 
displays.  The  new  address  is; 
71  Park  Lane,  Brisbane,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  94005. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 
ATYPESET-8 
COMPUTER, 
YOUGET 
THIS  YEAR’S, 
AND  NEXT  YEAR’S 
PROGRAMS, TOO. 

The  latest  development  in  composition 
software  is  available  to  everv  owner  of 
TYPESET-8. 

For  example : 

TYPESET-8  now  has  a  Classified  Ad 
Storage  Program  that  provides  a  daily 
updated  classified  section  for  the  com¬ 
pletely  photocomposed  newspaper. 

The  program  sorts  the  ads,  stores  each 
one  in  proper  sequence  and  provides 
galley  length  sections  of  classified  to  be 
pasted  up. 

The  program  permits  automatic  kills,  al¬ 
lows  dates  to  be  deliberately  skipped,  de¬ 
lays  the  running  of  ads  placed  early  until 
the  proper  issue  is  reached.  The  ads  can 
be  soi’ted  alphanumerically  or  by  size, 
age,  or  assigned  priority  -  and  you  can 
mix  the  sorting  techniques,  classification 
by  classification. 

The  program  also  minimizes  cost  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  use  of  high  speed  line  printers  for 
proofing. 

That’s  one  of  this  year’s  programs.  We 
figure,  if  .you’re  going  to  stay  in  the  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  business,  you  have 
to  keep  working  at  it.  That’s  what  the 
customers  want. 


Digital  Equipment  Corpoi-ation 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754  (  617  )  897-5111 
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2  keyboards 
are  added  in 
Fairchild  line 

The  Graphic  Equiiiment  divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  &  In¬ 
strument  Corp.  announced  the 
expansion  of  its  Electro/  Set  line 
of  solid  state  electronic  key¬ 
boards,  introducing  two  new 
models — one  featuring  a  memo¬ 
ry  that  can  be  programmed  by 
typing  directly  from  the  key¬ 
board. 

The  new  models  contain  16 
multiple  code  keys  in  addition  to 
Standard  keyboards,  and  are  al¬ 
ready  in  commercial  pro<iuction. 
Each  multiide  code  key  will  be 
capable  of  producing — with  a 
single  keysti'oke — repetitive  in¬ 
formation  which  is  subject  to 
freciuent  change,  such  as  date¬ 
lines,  addresses  and  zip  codes  as 
well  as  comi>lex  data  for  com¬ 
puter  and  phototyiH'setting 
formats. 

The  new  macliine  is  desig¬ 
nated  Electi(»  Set  435  Frogram- 
mable  MCK  (Multiple  Ccnle 
Key ) . 

In  a  standaril  Electro/ Set 
435,  each  multiple  code  key  will 
produce  up  to  32  codes.  .An  op¬ 
tional  feature  will  be  able  to 
provide  up  to  (i4  codes  per  key. 
(knles  can  be  generated  in  a 
variety  of  structures  on  (>.  7,  or 
S  level  perforated  tape. 

Fiogramming  on  the  Elec¬ 
tro/Set  435  is  accomplished  by 
an  operator  typing  the  code 
structures  from  the  keyboard 
after  placing  the  machine  in  a 
load  i)osition.  The  code  .struc¬ 
ture  then  remains  in  memory 
until  the  operator  reloads. 

Other  optional  features  of  the 
Electro,  Set  435  include:  ma¬ 
chines  equipped  with  multiple 
code  keys  allowing  32-code 
strings  of  up  to  16  codes  each  in 
the  32-code  arrangement;  or 
32-code  strings  of  up  to  32  codes 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PfutUuUf  I 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

CiiimdUi 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 

JAcktoii  2-«10S 


OCCUPANCY  is  scheduled  for  this  month,  of  the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times-Advocate's  new 
20,300  square  foot  building  connecting  with  an  existing  6,700  square  foot  building.  The  addition,  de¬ 
signed  by  Tucker,  Sadler  &  Bennett  of  San  Diego,  will  house  all  the  nonplate  making  and  pressroom 

facilities  of  the  paper. 


each  in  the  (>4-code  arrange¬ 
ment. 

.Also,  a  tajie  loading  featuie 
allowing  multiple  code  keys  to 
he  programmeil  either  by  tape 
or  keyboard.  .A  tape  sensor  al¬ 
lows  users  to  store  and  program 
any  code  .structure  for  one  or 
more  of  the  keys.  Ui>on  com¬ 
mand,  the  entire  contents  of 
memory  can  be  delivered  in  the 
form  of  punched  tape  in  ca.se  a 
user  wants  to  check  or  repro- 
gi-am  the  multiple  code  keys. 

The  other  new  Electro/ Set 
model  is  designated  432  MGK. 
Its  l(i  multij)le  code  keys  each 
generate  uj)  to  7  codes  from  a 
single  keystrok<“.  or  two  differ¬ 
ent  strings  in  4/ .3  or  5  2  combi¬ 
nations. 

Each  key  in  the  432  M('K  has 
its  own  individual  electronic  cir¬ 
cuit  board,  or  program  card. 
T'hese  cards  govern  the  code 
structure  each  of  the  K!  keys 
generate,  (’ole  structures  can 
be  changed  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  by  removing  the  plug-in 
program  card  and  insei'ting  an¬ 
other.  Program  cards  may  be 
altered  to  change  individual 
codes. 

The  Electro,  Set  435  Pro¬ 
grammable  MCK,  without  op¬ 
tional  features,  is  priced  at  $5.- 
865;  the  .standar<l  Electro  Set 
432  MCK  is  $4,765. 

Fairchild’s  Electro/Set  line, 
introduced  in  Aj)ril,  1970, 
features  Fairchild  MSI  circuits, 
three-character  buffer  mem¬ 
ories,  a  basic  keyboard  of  71 
characters  and  a  keyboard  touch 
comj)arable  to  electric  typewrit¬ 
ers.  Other  options  include  a 
last-word  delete  feature  and  all 
keyboards  can  be  equi))ped  with 
either  secretaiial  or  TTS 
■shifts. 


In  Southwest  sales 

Hugh  H.  Walker,  formerly 
sales  representative  for  Inter¬ 
type  Company’s  Fototronic-CRT 
division,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  di.strict,  for 
Intertype,  a  division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation. 


Linotron  505  sales 
nearing  100  point 
on  world  market 

.As  of  December  1,  a  total  of 
85  Linotron  505  CRT  sy.stems, 
which  sell  for  about  $125,000, 
were  installed  thi-oughout  the 
world,  and  the  100th  system  is 
expected  to  be  delivered  shortly. 

James  H.  Sauer,  president  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Compa¬ 
ny,  a  division  of  Eltra  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said  the  figures  include 
shipments  from  the  conqjany’s 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  ))lant  and  from 
the  London  plant  of  Linotype- 
Paul,  Ltd.,  Mergenthalei-  affili¬ 
ate. 

Eleven  countries  now  have 
Linotron  505’s  in  operation:  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Norway.  Holland, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany, 
East  Germany,  Sweden,  France 
and  .Australia. 

Customers  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers.  News¬ 
paper  u.sers  in  the  U.  S.  include 
the  Post  and  ll'f(.s-//- 

i)i(ffo)i  Stftr,  Miliniiih-ee  Jour- 
iKil,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telcffniui, 
Iteiirer  Post,  Sav  Rofael  ( (ialif.) 
liKleiK  iideiit  Journal,  most 
with  two  5(l5’s.  Other  installa¬ 
tions  include  the  London  (Out.) 
Free  Press  And  Pacific  Press  in 
Canada;  and  the  daily  Mirror 
Group,  Westmin.ster  Press 
Group  and  Portsmouth  &  Sun¬ 


derland  Newspapers,  Ltd.  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Het  Parool  in 
.Amsterdam,  Midi  Lihrc  in 
Montpellier,  France,  and  .\’a- 
lionalzeitanji  in  Ra.sel,  Switzer¬ 
land  are  a  few  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  overseas  setting  type  by 
Linotron  505’s. 

Three  government  printing 
offices  use  Linotron  5(i5’s.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office  has  three  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
iiient  Printing  Buieau  Linotron 
505  sets  its  bilingual  record  of 
legislation  in  four  columns;  in 
other  words,  in  English  and 
French  with  margin  notes  for 
each,  and  it  does  so  in  single 
horizontal  ]>as.ses  rather  than  by 
columns.  .A  Linotron  505  al.so  is 
in  service  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  “GPO”  is  known  as 
the  Staatsdrukkerij. 

• 

S.  1).  Warren  names 
marketing  manager 

Gerald  B.  .Anderson,  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
marketing  manager  for  graphic 
equipment  by  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  a  Division  of  the 
Scott  Pai)er  Company. 

He  will  work  out  of  the  War¬ 
ren  Company’s  Boston  office, 
heading  up  the  marketing  and 
sale  of  two  new  proofing  ma¬ 
chines  recently  announced  by 
the  Company;  the  1826  Elec¬ 
trostatic  System,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  u.se,  and  the  Fotofin- 
ishei-  842,  a  dry  proofing  system 
in  the  final  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment. 


A  WING  IS  BEING  ADDED  (at  right)  to  the  plant  of  Miami  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Fairborn  (O.)  Daily  Herald,  to  house 
a  five-unit  Gosr.  Urbanite  press  and  a  commercial  printing  division. 
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MODEL  660  supplement  staffer  manufactured  by  the  Magnacraft 
division  of  Bell  &  Howell. 


New  stuffer 
can  insert  at 
15Gs  an  hour 


WSJ  moves  Munson 
lo  plant  in  N.J. 

Paul  W.  Munson  has  been 
named  jirnduction  manaser  of 
the  South  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  printing:  facility  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Previously,  Munson  was  the 
Journal’s  production  manager 
in  the  Dallas  plant.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  there  by  Robert  A.  Ved- 
der  who  has  served  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  at  the  Highland, 
Illinois,  printing  facility. 

The  Journal,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  editions,  is  print¬ 
ed  in  nine  printing  facilities  lo¬ 
cated  a<  ross  the  United  States. 

Munson  is  a  1952  graduate  of 
California  State  Polytechnic 
Coll/  we  with  B.S.  in  Printing 
Engineering.  He  joined  Dow 
Jones  in  1956. 

Vedder  is  a  1966  graduate  of 
RePauw  University  with  a  B.A. 
in  History.  He  joined  Dow 
Jones  in  1966. 


A  supplement  stuffer  capable 
of  inserting  15,000  jackets  ))er 
hour,  and  costing  on  the  aver¬ 
age  $26,000,  has  been  introduced 
by  Magnacraft  Corp.,  a  Bell  & 

Howell  subsidiary. 

The  unit,  called  the  Model 
660,  features  a  tandem  arrange¬ 
ment  for  location  of  inserting 
stations.  With  the  stations 
backed  up  behind  each  other 
rather  than  side-by-side,  all 
supplements  are  vacuum- 
gathered  and  injected  into  a 
jacket  or  paper  at  one  point, 
and  at  one  time,  rather  than 
being  inserted  one  at  a  time  as 
the  jacket  travels  along  the  in¬ 
serter. 

A  flare  guide  bar  holds  the 
jackets  open  only  long  enough 
to  make  one  rapid  insertion  of 
accumulated  supplements,  vii’tu- 
ally  eliminating,  the  company 
said,  the  possibility  of  jam-ups. 

A  spokesman  for  Magnacraft 
said  the  660  is  capable  of 
.stuffing  jackets  of  up  to  124 
pages  tabloid  or  62  broadsheet. 

He  said  too  that  because  of  the  warehouses  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 
tandem  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
sert  stations,  and  the  ability  to 
add  more,  that  the  number  of 
inserts  possible  is  “unlimited.” 

Magnacraft  said  its  660  “is 
newspaper 


Certified  Dry  Mat  salesmen  work  closely  with 
the  mechanical  men  of  our  newspaper  customers. 
They're  full  of  practical  information  regarding 
stereotype  expansion  programs,  for  example.  Or, 
suggestions  regarding  any  problems  concerning  dry 
mat  usage  and/or  inventory.  By  walking  in  the 
stereo  super's  shoes,  our  men  serve  you  better. 

And  that's  what  it's  all  about! 


designed  to  help 
publishers  capitalize  on  the  use 
of  advertising  supplement  sec- 

It  said  the  660  is  designed  to 
accept  the  Magnacraft  Labeling 
Head  as  a  built-in  feature  or  as 
an  add-on  a  later  date. 

Although  on  the  market  less 
than  a  month,  the  660  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  a  Copley  newspaper, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  unit 
have  been  installed  at  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 
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Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


Women  read 
ads  for  latest 
fashion  news 

Perhaps  no  sector  of  marketing  has 
been  so  explored  and  discussed  as  has 
the  fashion  market.  Yet  very  little  re¬ 
liable,  objective  information  is  avail¬ 
able  about  it. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  some 
definitive  information  on  the  New 
York  fa.shion  market,  the  New  York 
News  commissioned  the  Nathan  Katz 
company  to  study  the  fashion  atti¬ 
tudes  and  practices  of  New  York 
Women. 

Katz  conducted  in-depth  interviews 
with  a  representative  sample  of  one 
thousand  women  in  their  homes.  The 
Katz  Report  reveals,  surprisingly, 
that  women  consider  themselves 
“somewhat  conservative  in  style  ap¬ 
proach.”  Seventy  percent  so  described 
themselves. 

Another  surprising  fact  is  that 
brand  loyalty  is  generally  low  in  the 
apparel  field :  78.9*^ r  of  the  women  had 


New  York  women,  67%  regularly  look 
at  newspaper  fashion  ads. 

No  surprise  at  all  is  the  fact  that 
67%  of  the  women  stated  they  “just 
love  to  shop.”  Also  83%  of  the  women 
stated  they  preferred  to  be  left  alone 
while  looking  around.  Only  17% 
stated  they  liked  lots  of  service  and 
attention. 

As  to  where  New  York  women  do 
their  fashion  shopping,  69%  stated 
they  preferred  the  major  stores.  Only 
30%  stated  they  liked  small  stores 
while  1%  stated  they  liked  both 
equally.  Despite  this  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  major  stores,  47%  of  the 
women  questioned  actually  purchased 
their  most  recent  higher-priced  dress 
in  a  local  store.  The  major  stores 
failed  to  meet  their  fashion  needs. 

In  general,  women  make  quick  deci¬ 
sions  when  they’re  in  the  mood  to 
buy — 60%  stated  they  spend  little 
time  in  stores  before  buying.  This,  of 
course,  stems  naturally  from  the  fact 
that  most  women  shop  the  newspaper 
ads  before  they  shop  the  stores. 

Another  fact  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  ads  is  .that 
61%  of  the  women  questioned  pur¬ 
chased  their  better,  higher-priced 
dress  in  the  first  store  they  visited. 


They  could  do  this  with  confidence 
because  so  many  of  them  read  the 
newspaper  ads  before  going  shopping. 

These  facts  from  The  Katz  Report 
are  just  a  small  sampling  of  the  im¬ 
portant,  new  information  that  is 
available  on  women’s  fashion  prefer¬ 
ences  and  practices.  The  Report  fur¬ 
ther  reveals  the  fashion  images  of 
\;^riDUS  department  stores,  what 
women  like  most  and  like  least  about 
the  fashion  departments  of  their  first 
choice  stores,  the  influence  of  pricing 
on  fashion  purchases,  what  women 
think  about  the  workman.ship  in  to¬ 
day’s  dresses  and  about  style  selec¬ 
tion,  their  seasonal  shopping  pat¬ 
terns,  their  preferred  shopping  hours, 
city  main  store  versus  suburban 
branch  store  shopping — and  much 
more. 

The  News  has  a  color  slide  presen¬ 
tation  which  not  only  portrays  the 
results  of  this  Report  dramatically 
but  also  ties  it  in  with  the  readership 
of  specific  newspapers. 

The  News  will  be  happy  to  show 
this  presentation  to  anyone  interested 
in  learning  about  the  fashion  atti¬ 
tudes  and  preferences  of  New  York 
women. 


no  favorite  brand  of  daytime  dress 
and  96.6%  no  favorite  brand  of  cock¬ 
tail  or  evening  dress. 

New  York  women  prefer  to  see 
fashion  advertisements  in  newspa¬ 
pers — 84%  so  .stated.  Only  14%  men¬ 
tioned  television. 

Newspaper  fashion  ads  keep  New 
York  women  up-to-date  on  the  latest 
fashions.  Women  shop  and  compare 
the  fashion  ads  and  the  fashion  de¬ 
partments  of  New  York  stores 
through  their  newspapers.  Among 


Institutional 

Acting  as  an  umbrella  for  all  their  new  fashion 
concepts,  Joske’s  “Contempo”  campaign  has  been 
quite  successful  in  promoting  a  more  youthful  image 
for  the  store. 

Some  of  the  objectives  and  results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  stated  by  Mel  Lemler,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  promotion  for  Joske’s  of  Texas. 

“Contempo  ads  are  I'estrictive.  Contempo  is  the 
midi;  Contempo  is  colored  furniture.  It  is  not  merely 
a  new  treatment  of  an  existing  fashion  trend. 

“Contempo  ads  cannot  be  planned.  The  advertising 
department  stands  ready  to  support  departmental 
markets  when  that  market  produces  merchandise 
whose  technology  and  styling  forces  a  shift  in  con¬ 
sumer  preference. 

“The  results  of  the  ads  have  been  good.  But  an¬ 
other  objective  of  these  ads  is  to  identify  Joske’s 
and  the  individual  department  with  the  dramatic 
newness  of  a  decade.” 


GQmmM 

IS  THE  FASHION  BEAT.  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  S^WT.XS 

&Ko*«r  Con^tmpe  m  «ll  its  facet  at  Jotka’t.  Sketched  he^e  it  an  atypical  print  | 
trem  the  Contcntpo  e»liect.en  in  Jetke't  ^a^ict  ddpartmcnft  en  the  third  | 


JOSKE’S  OF  TEXAS 
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NEW  HOME  OF  THE  MUNCIE  STAR 
AND  THE  EVENING  PRESS  has  ultra-modern 
facilities  including  new  three-color  presses 
with  up  to  96-page  capacity  and  almost  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  spot  color  ad  place¬ 
ment  _ new  cold  type  equipment . . .  new  dig¬ 

ital  computers  and  electronic  typesetter  for 
consistently  clear  type  every  time. 


MUNCIE  IS 

ON  THE  MOVE  with  an  excellently  bal¬ 
anced  economy  based  on  varied  manufac¬ 
turing,  service  and  agricultural  industries. 
•  Muncie  Mall,  a  new  multi-million  dollar, 
45-business  shopping  complex  has  100% 
occupancy  including  mass  retailers  such 
as  Sears.  •  Ball  State  University,  with  en¬ 
rollment  up  from  4,500  to  over  16,000 
within  ten  years,  infuses  $138,500  daily 
into  the  Muncie  economy. 

MUNCIE  IS  AN 

lOEAL  MARKET  for  mass  merchandis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  testing  and  pilot  programs. 
The  vitality  of  the  market  is  complemented 
by  the  simplicity  of  reaching  it.  The  Muncie 
Star  (morning)  and  the  Muncie  Evening 
Press  deliver  coverage  of  over  95%  of  the 
families  in  the  marketing  area  through 
home  subscription. 


THE  MUNCIE  STAR  AND 
THE  EVENING  PRESS  provide  "big 
city”  marketing  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  advertisers  and  their  agencies.  This  in¬ 
cludes  free  "Shelf  Audit”  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  trained  staff  members... 
Product  store  placement  assistance  for 
purposes  of  testing  ...  Home  delivery 
sampling  of  adaptable  products  in  The 
Sunday  Star  . . .  True  split-run  copy  testing. 

Business  is  very  good  in  Muncie,  and  it’s 
even  better  when  backed  by  advertising 
in  the  Muncie  Star  and  the  Evening  Press. 


The  Muncie  Star 

MUNCIE  EVENING  PRESS 

(Phone  Area  Code  317. 

Then  282-5921  for  details) 


Represented  by  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH  (212)  9864433 


How  newspaper 
ads  work  for 
the  retailer 

The  function  of  newspaper  advertising  can  best  be 
understood  when  we  take  a  good  look  at  the  women 
who  do  most  of  this  nation’s  retail  shopping.  The 
largest  study  made  of  retail  customers  found  that  the 
percentages  of  customers  planning,  shopping,  and 
spending  for  any  one  item  in  a  given  week  are  actual¬ 
ly  very  small.  For  example,  only  seven  out  of  100 
women  interviewed  said  they  were  planning  to  buy  a 
dress  soon.  The  next  week,  five  out  of  100  actually 
shopped  for  a  dress  (and  these  five  shoppers  didn’t 
necessarily  come  from  among  the  seven  planners). 
Only  three  women  out  of  100  actually  bought  a  dress. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  retailer  selling  dresses 
must  deliver  his  advertising  message  to  3,330  women 
for  every  hundred  women  sold.  To  sell  200  women,  he 
must  reach  6,660. 

74%  of  all  purchases  had  not  been  planned  a  week 
earlier.  Newspaper  advertising  is  the  best  possible 
trigger  to  transform  latent  buying  needs  into  actual 
shopping  and  buying. 

Regardless  of  what  they  sell,  retailers  of  all  kinds 


draw  their  customers  from  a  “thin  market’’  at  any 
one  point  in  time.  The  prospective  customers  are  wide¬ 
ly  scattered;  they  are  by  no  means  concentrated 
among  people  in  a  single  category  of  age  or  income. 
The  solution,  naturally,  is  to  communicate  with  all  of 
the  widely  distributed,  hard-to-find  prospects  for  each 
item — with  regular  advertising  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  The  newspaper  provides  just  the  kind  of  blanket 
coverage  that’s  needed. 

Plans  to  buy  are  in  a  constant  flux,  and  interest  in 
many  items — particularly  big-ticket  items  like  furni¬ 
ture  and  appliances — usually  simmers  for  a  long  time. 
Since  you  can’t  predict  when  w'omen  will  suddenly 
decide  to  buy,  you  must  advertise  with  some  continui¬ 
ty.  Items  are  constantly  switching  priority  in  the 
consumer’s  mind,  and  frequent  “reminder”  ads  help 
prevent  the  planners  from  dropping  out  or  postponing 
their  purchases. 

The  same  study  measured  the  effect  of  increased 
newspaper  advertising  for  specific  stores,  in  five  cate¬ 
gories:  women’s  dresses,  women’s  shoes,  boys’  pants, 
furniture,  and  floor  covering.  Those  stores  which 
increa.sed  their  newspaper  linage  by  at  least  10% 
developed  a  12%  greater  rate  of  follow-through  from 
plans  to  visits,  than  stores  with  no  linage  increa.se. 

All  of  which  only  documents  what  every  retailer 
knows — that  newspaper  advertising  builds  traffic,  and 
that  more  newspaper  advertising  brings  more  custom¬ 
ers  into  the  store,  to  buy  not  only  the  advertised  items, 
but  other  merchandise  as  well. 


When  you  are  considering  how  to  increase  sales 
of  products  or  services,  think  about  the 

NON-METROPOLITAN  CITIES 


Marketers  who  concentrate  promotion  activity  in  metropolitan 
centers  are  ignoring  an  impressive  portion  of  the  national  sales 
potential.  There  are  hundreds  of  “unmetro”  cities,  those  with  under 
100.000  population,  that  have  been  overlooked  and  underworked,  yet 
offer  excellent  sales  opportunities. 

These  unmetro  markets  are  easily  reached.  No  media-mix 
required  as  their  daily  newspapers  offer  saturation  household  pene¬ 
tration.  Try  a  selected  list . . .  ask  us  about  it. 

ISTitoMotiKIISHPIIS 

THOMSON-BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

c  *1  cc|CHICAGO:  31S0  Des  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  Illinois.  60018  -  Tel.  299-5S44 
nAircc  Rockefeller  Plara.  Suite  1325,  New  York.  N  Y.  10020  ■  Tel.  246-226S 

‘''■'■"'“I  PITTSBURGH:  2  Gateway  Center,  Room  753,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  15222  •  Tel.  232-0200 


Lehigh  Valley’s 
5  Largest 
Dept.  Stores 
use  Newspapers 
as  their  Major 
Adv.  Media* 

*  RANGING  FROM  85%  TO  97% 

WITH  AN  AVERAGE  OF  91  % 


CALL-CHRONICLE 

NEWSPAPERS 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Represented  By  Story  &  Kelly  -  Smith  Inc. 
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Salesmen  are  pros 


Suburban  papers 
target  research 
to  metro  stores 


expertise  can  help  make  more  produc¬ 
tive,  efficient  and/or  economical.  He 
concentrates  on  profitable  sales  for 
both  parties  concerned. 

He’s  a  business  planner — since  it 
is  through  his  planning  partnership 
with  his  clients  that  he  embeds  him¬ 
self  and  his  media  service  systems 
with  his  clients’  businesses. 

He’s  an  innovator — he  seeks  out 
clients’  needs  for  new  media  adapta¬ 
tions  and  new  market  possibilities 
and  actively  presides  over  combined 
client-newspaper  approaches  to  an¬ 
ticipating  these  needs  and  satisfying 
them.  And  at  all  times  he  draws  on 
the  full  complement  of  company  func¬ 
tions  and  know-how  resources  for  his 
support. 

The  sale  is  no  longer  completed 
when  the  order  is  signed.  In  this  era 
of  awakened  consumerism  or  “client- 
ism”  the  sale  is  concluded  only  when 
the  newspaper  advertiser  is  able  to 
unequivocally  express  satisfaction 
with  his  advertising  investment. 

Yes,  more  than  ever  better  paper¬ 
work  makes  for  better  pavement  work. 
More  than  ever,  to  be  able  to  truly 
follow  up  and  follow  through  a  sales¬ 
man  must  be  a  complete  businessman. 

It’s  been  said  that  all  diplomas 
should  be  written  in  ink  that  becomes 
invisible  after,  say,  five  years. 

New  awareness  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
evolvements  transpiring  momentarily 
before  our  very  eyes  prescribes  con¬ 
stant  study  and  perception. 

Our  men  are  engaged  in  cradle-to- 
the-grave  learning  and  our  in-house 
operations  are  becoming  “busine.ss 
universities.”  On-the-job  training 
must  be  continuous  and  not  sporadic. 
We’ve  no  time  for  “refreshers.” 
There’s  too  much  that  is  “NOW” — and 
for  the  first  time.  And  it  was  in  that 
framework  INAE’s  “SELL”  course 
was  conceived  as  an  opportunity  to 
beef  up,  rev  up,  smarten  up  and  ho¬ 
mogenize  the  total  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  selling  force,  so  that  a  totally 
more  competent  representation  would 
be  universal.  Thus  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  everywhere  are  assured  the  bet¬ 
ter  performance  and  service  which 
cement  all  our  futures. 

Never  a  dull  moment  for  this  fast- 
moving,  fast-reacting,  fast-thinking 
newspaper  hero  of  the  ’70’s.  Because 
he  has  to  be  .  .  .  he’s  quite  a  guy  .  .  . 
he’s  a  “PRO.” 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States  live  in  the 
suburbs. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  to  be  revealed  by  the 
1970  U.  S.  Census  and  a  factor  that 
is  certain  to  speed  the  realignment  of 
marketing  strategy  as  a  result  of  the 
exodus  from  the  cities. 

The  time  when  newspapers  tailored 
major  readership  surveys  for  national 
advertisers  without  thinking  about 
retailers  is  fast  fading  away.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  new  survey  entitled. 
“The  Suburban  Majority,”  released  by 
the  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  members  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

This  study  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  the  market,  a  dom- 
inent  suburban  area  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  complex  in  the  country. 
The  large  stores  in  the  metropolitan 
area  were  main  targets,  according  to 
Mark  Arnold,  advertising  director, 
and  Elliott  Eakin,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  research,  because  many  of 
their  suburban  outlets  already  have 
begun  to  out.strip  the  main  central 
cities’  stores. 

“As  a  result,”  Eakin  said,  “the.se 
stores  are  now  more  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  information  on  suburban  resi¬ 
dents,  suburban  shopping  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers.” 

“The  New  Suburban  Majority” 
gives  them  just  such  information 
about  Westchester,  Rockland  and  Put¬ 
nam  counties.  New  York.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  William  Ash,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Creative  Research  Services, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  Interviewing 
was  done  by  telephone  among  a  rep¬ 
resentative  and  projectable  sample  of 
1,748  adults,  18  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  the  Westchester- Rockland  Market. 

The  results  provide  information  on 
readership  of  the  Westchester-Rock- 
land  Newspapers  and  the  three  New 
York  City  dailies,  broken  down  by 
characteristics  (such  as  age,  sex,  in¬ 
come  and  occupation),  products  and 
services  used,  and  retail  shopping 
habits. 

The  retail  tables  include  charge 
accounts  at  major  stores,  shopping 
centers  visited  and  where  shoppers 
came  from. 

Respondents  who  read  two  or  more 
daily  newspapers  were  asked  which 


dominant  rHAR.\rTi:RlSTICS 
of  VVcstchestiT  Rockland  Residents 


newspaper  they  were  “most  likely  to 
read”  for  ads  from  local  stores  or 
branches  of  New  York  stores.  This 
question  was  divided  into  three  parts 
to  determine  which  newspaper  they 
were  most  likely  to  read  for  “clothing 
ads,”  “home  furnishings  ads,”  and 
“supermarket  or  food  ads.” 

One  table  explodes  the  old  myth 
about  Westchester  being  “the  bed¬ 
room  of  New  York.”  It  shows  that 
72%  of  this  suburban  market’s  resi¬ 
dents  now  work  in  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  area.  Only  28%  work  in  New 
York  City. 

Other  information  about  “dominant 
characteristics”  of  Westchester  resi¬ 
dents  reveals  that  52%  are  in  “pro¬ 
fessional,  managerial  or  technical” 
occupations;  that  48%  have  incomes 
of  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  and 
52%  of  the  homes  owned  are  valued 
at  between  $30,000  and  $50,000. 

The  readership  figures  show,  among 
other  things,  that  63.3%  of  the  adults 
in  the  market  read  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers  and  that  56%  of 
these  are  “exclusive”  and  read  no 
other  daily  newspaper. 

Results  of  “The  New  Suburban  Ma¬ 
jority”  are  available  in  several  forms, 
including  a  slide  presentation,  a 
“leave-behind”  based  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  a  detailed  report  booklet  and 
individual  information  sheets  cover¬ 
ing  various  categories. 
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(Continued  from  }>nge  42) 

who  are  dedicated  and  creative  and 
whole. 

We  should  look  for  news  that  will 
reassure  the  reader,  news  which  illus¬ 
trates  that  the  system  still  works  mod¬ 
erately  well  for  many  people,  news 
which  shows  that  people  still  care 
about  each  other. 

I  think  of  all  of  this  as  anti-en¬ 
tropy  reporting. 

Another  general  approach  for  re¬ 
assuring  readers  is  to  develop  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  them.  Get  some  feedback. 
Let  the  readers  know  the  newspaper 
is  run  by  flesh  and  blood  people. 

There  are  many  u.seful  devices.  Much 
more  space  devoted  to  reader  opinion. 
Action  Line  columns.  In-depth  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  a  select  panel  of  read¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Washingtoji  Post  are  using.  A 
staff  ombudsman  to  investigate  read¬ 
er  complaints,  such  as  Louisville  uses. 
A  column  explaining  how  the  news¬ 
paper  operates,  why  it  does  certain 
things,  takes  certain  stands.  Po.st- 
mortems  on  news  stories  to  see  if  the 
sources  for  specific  news  think  that 
that  news  was  accurately  presented. 

Another  characteristic  of  today’s 
newspaper  reader  is  that  he  is  better 
educated  than  he  used  to  be.  He  has 
more  sources  of  information.  In  fact, 
more  often  than  not  he  is  already 
suffering  from  severe  information 
overload,  more  media  messages  than 
he  can  absorb  properly. 

Quite  often  this  media  bath  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  compounding  his  per¬ 
plexity  in  the  face  of  the  on-going  ex¬ 
plosion  of  knowledge  and  change.  So 
the  reader  tends  to  be  sated  and  apa¬ 
thetic.  His  attention  span  tends  to  be 
short. 

What  this  reader  wants  is  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  actually  useful  to  him 
personally. 

Let’s  assume  that  we  are  already 
proficient  in  the  basic  newspaper  job. 
The  local,  national  and  world  news. 
Solid  service  information  on  the 
weather,  the  stock  market.  TV  logs 
and  movie  times.  Good  spoils.  Good 
feature  departments. 

What  else  can  w^e  do  for  this  reader 
who  is  already  so  bombarded  by  the 
media? 

Well,  consumer  reporting  is  one  of 
the  newest  and  best  approaches.  There 
are  several  good  syndicated  consumer 
columns.  The  food  supermarkets  need 
closer  scrutiny  by  good  reporters.  So 
do  the  big  watchdog  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  From  both  sources  should 
come  what  Derick  Daniels  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  calls  kitchen-u.seful 
news. 

At  the  Arizona  Republic,  we  have 
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got  an  excellent  response  from  a  col¬ 
umn  built  around  the  Legal  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  called  “Little  People  and  the 
Law'’’.  The  column  reports  on  and 
sometimes  rescues  a  family  or  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  gj'pped  or  duped  or 
otherwise  exploited. 

In  most  towTis,  there  are  consumer 
scandals  just  w'aiting  for  exposure — in 
television  and  auto  repairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  in  credit  financing,  or  in 
the  steady  infiltration  by  organized 
crime. 

There  are  many  other  sectors  of 
local  news  besides  the  consumer  field 
which  will  yield  excellent  results  to 
the  expert  reporter. 

The  most  challenging,  I  think,  is 
urban  affairs,  which  is  to  say  city 
planning  and  zoning,  the  need  for 
public  transit,  and  the  anti-pollution 
battle.  If  these  challenges  cannot  be 
met,  then  the  system  as  we  now  know 
it  is  going  to  self-destruct. 

Another  field  is  law'  enforcement 
and  the  courts.  Except  for  the  heart¬ 
ening  example  of  Ralph  Nader  and 
his  kind,  the  law  seems  to  have  lost 
its  way.  Too  much  of  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  those  w'ho  can  pay  most. 
And  this  cripples  the  whole  democratic 
process. 

Nader  repeatedly  points  out  that 
the  physical  violence,  w'hich  Spiro 
Agnew'  and  others  so  abhor,  does  not 
compare  with  “the  environmental  and 
corporate  violence’’. 

Education  is  another  field  requiring 
the  attention  of  dedicated  reporters. 
The  drugs  and  the  racism  and  the 
protest  all  flourish  in  the  schools. 

And  still  another  story  crying  for 
investigative  reporters  is  that  of  sky¬ 
rocketing  medical  and  hospital  costs. 

Now',  the  caliber  of  reporting  that 
w’e  need  in  each  of  these  areas  is  the 
hardest  kind  to  get.  It  is  difficult  and 
expensive.  It  is  dangerous,  at  least 
legally  if  not  always  physically.  It 
shakes  up  the  tow-n.  Sometimes  it 
shakes  up  advertisers. 

But  if  it  is  done  right,  if  it  is  aimed 
at  solutions,  it  can  give  the  serious 
reader  the  kind  of  information  he 
needs. 

And  it  can  do  wonders  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  self-respect  and  credibility. 

As  the  last  step  in  this  survey  of 
our  reader  problems,  let  us  look  now 
at  our  biggest  pool  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  young  people.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  increasing  as  the  median  age 
of  the  population  keeps  dropping. 
Their  main  characteristic  is  that  they 
are  increasingly  influenced  by  televi¬ 
sion. 

What  can  we  do  to  attract  and  serve 
them? 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  w'e  re¬ 
port  more  seriously  on  what  TV  is 
doing.  Of  course,  w'e  must  print  the 


best  program  information  available, 
with  reviews  of  the  big  shows  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  the  viewer  can  tell  if 
he  wants  to  watch.  But  I  mean  more 
than  that. 

Now,  to  compete  with  TV,  as  well 
as  with  magazines,  newspapers  also 
must  begin  to  experiment  w'ith  new 
writing  forms. 

Television  is  personal  and  emo¬ 
tional.  It  creates  visual  literacy  and 
w'ord  illiteracy.  The  new  generation, 
including  university  students,  doesn’t 
read  much. 

To  combat  this,  to  get  them  to  read, 
W'e  must  get  away  from  the  dry  data- 
processing  kind  of  reporting  and  turn 
to  something  a  good  deal  more  seduc¬ 
tive. 

We  must  let  some  of  our  youngest 
w'riter-reporters  do  what  is  coming  to 
be  called  the  new'  journalism.  This  is 
personalized  w'riting.  It  is  detailed, 
almost  to  a  fault.  It  is  warm  and  hu¬ 
man.  It  is  often  opinionated,  although 
this  aspect  of  it  must  be  controlled 
for  fairness. 

There  are  other  important  ways  to 
interest  young  people. 

We  need  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
reviews  of  the  movies  which  attract 
the  huge  youth  audiences. 

And,  of  course,  we  must  begin  re¬ 
porting  on  rock  concerts  and  review¬ 
ing  rock  music  for  what  they  are,  the 
chief  entertainment  mode  of  the  new 
sub-culture,  instead  of  treating  all  of 
this  exclusively  as  a  crime  story. 

But  we  must  get  even  closer  to  the 
core  of  our  youth  problem.  We  must 
begin  to  report  what  the  young  people 
themselves  are  thinking  and  saying 
instead  of  being  frightened  into  an 
angry,  sputtering  paranoia  by  their 
symbols  of  solidarity,  that  is,  by  their 
long  hair  and  sloppy  clothes. 

We  should  make  it  a  part  of  our 
own  newspaper  reform  posture  and 
get  it  into  our  papers  as  a  reform 
message.  Only  this  will  keep  it  from 
becoming  a  revolutionary  message. 

To  do  this  we  must  get  the  actual 
sound  of  what  the  young  people  are 
advocating  into  our  columns.  And  we 
have  to  get  it  from  them.  From  young 
reporter-writers  who  know  in  their 
souls  what  the  wave  of  the  future  is. 

This  will  take  guts.  Because  the 
polarization  is  real.  Because  we  are 
frightened.  Because  this  fear  can  so 
easily  be  exploited  politically,  as  it  was 
in  the  last  campaign.  And  because 
what  the  kids  are  saying  is  so  serious. 

My  own  answer  is  activist,  reform¬ 
ist  reporting.  By  young  idealistic  re¬ 
porters.  And  by  old  pros  who  can  still 
do  it  a  lot  better. 

This  may  not  be  enough  to  prevent 
repression  or  revolution.  But  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  my  formula  for  riding  out 
the  storm  as  honorably  as  possible. 
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NEWSPAPER-READING 


New  England  1 .  buys 


your 
products 


...  at  the  rate  of  $457,905,000 
every  week.  That’s  $130  for  every  one  of  New  England’s 
3  l/2- million  households  in  six  states 
where  daily  newspapers  average  no  less  than  71%  home 
coverage.  At  least  one  local  daily  newspaper  goes  into  93% 

of  New  England  homes. 


Take  a  look  at  these  figures: 


MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE  ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 


Income 

$  3,319,456,000 
2,739,624,000 
1,580,302,000 
25,554,296,000 
3,950,625,000 
15,384,840,000 


Retail  Sales 

$  1,825,968,000 
1,695,483,000 
937,196,000 
11,302,719,000 
1,695,483,000 
6,470,653,000 


Food  Sales 

$  468,289,000 
409,065,000 
220,440,000 
2,623,706,000 
398,081,000 
1,550,651,000 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^^5  Mil 
^^onned 


Project 

^rJington 


Urban 


[Gian/  Trade  C 

[ScAeduied  by 


^ofeJtolai, 

f^inityCom, 


Four  out  of  five  households 
in  the  $239,028,000*  retail 
ALTOONA  metro  market 
area  rely  on  one  medium  for 
almost  all  of  their  news- 
and  all  their  daily  shopping 
information  . . . 


*1971  E&P  Market  Guide 


Hltoona  SRtrror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  Headlines  tell  the  story- 


Fort  Worth  is  a  city 

on  the  GROW! 


Fort  Wurth  is  a  (l\n.iniii 
(X)rtion  r)t  tho  U.S.'s  I  1th 
.Market  (overed  by  tlx*  . . . 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

For  Complete  Marketing  Informjlion  Write 
David  C.  Snyder,  Adv  nirectnror  Ralph  D.  Ray,  VifKwu/  \h  \in' 


Spelling  Lesson 

By  Roy  H.  Copperucl 


There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  assumption  that  when 
more  than  one  spelling  of  a  word  is  given  in  a  dictionary, 
the  first  is  correct  and  the  second  is  suspect,  if  not  wrong. 

This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  perhaps  a  hangover  from  Webster 
II,  which  used  the  word  preferable,  impljing  a  value 
judgment,  to  distinguish  between  variant  spellings. 

Webster  II  said:  “When  the  different  spellings  or  forms 
are  separated  by  a  coma,  they  are  of  equal  validity,  or 
the  first  is  only  slightly  preferable.  When  the  first  spell¬ 
ing  or  form  is  followed  by  a  period,  and  the  second  form  is 
introduced  with  the  word  ‘Also,’  the  first  form  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  preferable.  Examples:  color,  colour;  cantaloupe, 
cantaloup;  and  abraxas.  Also  abrasax.”  (An  abraxas  is 
something  used  in  a  charm). 

Webster  III  says  that  variant  forms  joined  by  or  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  equal  standing.  If  the  variants 
are  joined  by  also,  the  form  after  also  occurs  less  fre¬ 
quently  but  is  no  less  correct  (“carbothermic  .  .  .  also 
carbothermal”) . 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary'  says  that  separa¬ 
tion  of  forms  by  a  comma  “indicates  that  the  two  forms 
are  in  almost  equally  frequent  use  in  edited  sources:  ax, 
axe.  When  there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  one  spelling, 
the  variant  is  introduced  by  the  word  ‘Also’:  esophagus 
.  .  .  also  oesophagus.”  I  conclude  that  the  word  preference 
as  used  here  means  predominance  and  nothing  more. 

Random  House  gives  no  indication  of  preference,  but 
says  merely  that  variant  spellings  are  preceded  by  Also. 

It  may  reasonably  be  deduced,  I  suppose  that  the  form 
given  first,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  listed  as  an  also, 
is  predominant. 

Thus,  in  general,  current  dictionaries  tend  to  avoid 
value  judgments  in  reference  to  variant  spellings.  When 
a  form  is  less  common,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  also  before  it. 

Of  course,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  variant 
spellings  may  carry  status  labels,  such  as  substandard,  re¬ 
gional,  dialectal,  etc.,  in  which  event  the  standing  of  the 
variant  is  thus  established. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  stylebook  should  not  specify 
(as  many  of  them  do)  that  the  spelling  to  be  used  in  a 
given  publication  will  be  the  one  that  appears  first  in  a 
particular  dictionary.  This  will  mean  that  the  spellings 
will  be  the  predominant  ones.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  reason  to  asperse  variants  following  or  or  also. 

Wayward  Words 

Use  of  the  hyphen  to  connect  phrases  forming  a  com¬ 
pound  modifier  has  its  hazards,  as  illustrated  by  the 
reference  in  a  news  story  to  “a  total  anti-air  pollution 
system.”  A  total  pollution  system  that  is  anti-air?  You 
may  think  that  this  reading  is  wrongheaded,  and  that 
no  reader  would  come  to  this  conclusion.  Probably  so, 
but  readers  would  not  come  to  the  right  conclusion  with¬ 
out  stumbling  and  making  an  effort  to  connect  the  modi¬ 
fiers  properly.  “A  total  anti-air-pollution  system”  would 
have  made  matters  clear  at  first  glance. 

Similarly,  hyphens  are  often  confusingly  used  in  cor¬ 
porate  titles:  “He  was  chief  engineer-general  manager 
of  the  concern.”  Not  engineer-general,  as  appears  at  first 
glance,  but  chief  engineer  and  general  manager.  If  the 
form  with  and  is  too  long,  the  dash  wo\ild  be  better  than 
the  hj-phen:  chief  engineer  —  general  manager.  Then 
there  are  such  titles  as  vice  president-sales,  to  which  the 
same  objection  applies.  Improvements:  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales,  vice  president  (sales),  vice  president — 
sales,  vice  president/ sales. 

. . . „„No.  414 . 
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When  you  add  it  up,  add  this  in: 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  voted  best  newspaper  in  Texas. 


The  way  we  figure  it,  figures  don’t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

That’s  why  we  think  you  should 
know  The  Dallas  Morning  News  was 
selected  best  newspaper  in  Texas  in  a 
1 970  survey  of  newspaper  publishers, 


conducted  by  Edward  L.  Bernays  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Of  course,  we’ re  not  bashful  about 
figures:  241 ,238  households  in  Dallas 
and  surrounding  counties  start  the  day 
with  The  News.  And  that’s  23,652 


more  than  read  the  Dallas  evening 
paper.  (Calculated  from  ABC  Publish¬ 
ers’  Statements,  March  31,  1970.) 

You  can’t  wake  up  Dallas  without 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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show  that  the  younp  people  whom 
Simmons  finds  to  read  the  newspaper 
on  a  broad  scale  are  also  intensive 
readers — as  they  settle  into  the  larger 
community,  the  young  men  start 
reading  the  business  news  and  the 
want  ads,  the  young  women  who  have 
just  taken  on  the  role  of  housewife 
start  looking  at  food  advertising. 

Those  young  people  who  have 
finished  with  school  and  who  have 
moved  out  of  their  parents’  home  and 
become  full-fledged  members  of  the 
community  on  their  own  are  the  best 
readers — 81%  see  a  paper  on  an  aver¬ 
age  day,  as  compared  to  62%  of  those 
who  are  still,  so  to  speak,  their  par¬ 
ents’  children.  But  this  is  not  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  review  our  new  youth  re¬ 
search;  at  this  point  it  is  only  cited 
as  an  example  of  how  Simmons  data 
plus  more  qualitative  research  on  our 
medium  help  us  to  answer  questions 
on  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives. 

Working  women 

In  our  future  plans  is  a  qualitative 
study  of  working  women  along  these 
lines,  to  find  out  how  and  why  they 
use  the  newspaper.  We  have  already 
completed  much  of  the  quantitative 
Simmons  analysis  of  this  target 
group.  They  are,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed.  in  control  of  larger  budgets  than 
their  non-working  sisters.  They  are 
also,  as  is  frequently  not  at  all  expect¬ 
ed,  better  readers  of  the  newspaper 
than  the  stay-at-homes,  and  this  is 
true  at  various  occupational  and  in¬ 
come  levels. 

The  study  found : 

— Eight  out  of  ten  working  women 
(80  %  )  read  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
average  weekday  as  compared  to  77% 
of  those  who  stay  home.  Among  those 
who  are  employed  part  time,  83%  read 
a  daily  newspaper  on  the  average 
day. 

— Newspaper  readership  rises  to  its 
highest  level  among  w'orking  women 
who  have  professional  or  managerial 
type  jobs.  Eight-four  per  cent  of 
these  read  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
average  weekday.  In  the  35-49  age 
group,  the  figure  is  88%  for  profes¬ 
sionals  or  managers.  Among  women 
with  clerical  or  sales  type  occupa¬ 
tions,  83%  read  a  daily  newspaper  as 
do  75%  of  those  with  other  types  of 
employment. 

— Married  women  are  more  likely 
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to  read  a  daily  newspaper  than  those 
who  are  single,  widow’ed  or  divorced. 
Eighty-tw'o  per  cent  of  married  wom¬ 
en  who  are  employed  read  a  daily 
newspaper  on  the  average  w'eekday. 
This  compares  with  78%  of  those  who 
are  single  or  widowed  and  72%  of 
those  who  are  divorced  or  legally,  sep¬ 
arated.  Among  married  women  who 
are  not  employed,  79%  read  a  daily 
new'spaper  on  the  average  day.  This 
compares  with  71%  of  the  widows, 
70%  of  those  who  are  single  and  68% 
of  those  who  are  divorced  or  sepa¬ 
rated. 

— Readership  is  also  high  among 
women  with  children.  Among  those 
with  one  child,  76%  of  the  employed 
and  78%  of  those  not  employed  read  a 
daily  newspaper  on  the  average  week¬ 
day.  For  those  with  two  or  three  chil¬ 
dren,  readership  rises  to  81%  and  this 
figure  holds  for  both  the  employed 
and  the  stay  at  home  groups.  Among 
women  with  four  or  more  children, 
79%  of  the  employed  and  74%  of  those 
who  are  not  employed  read  the  daily 
newspaper.  Among  women  with  tw'o 
or  three  children  who  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  professional  or  managerial 
type  jobs,  90%  read  a  daily  newspaper 
on  the  average  weekday. 

Other  points 

There  are  two  other  points  to  be 
made  about  using  Simmons  with  re¬ 
tailers.  One  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
w'orth  only  a  few  w'ords,  despite  its 
importance,  and  that  is,  that  over  the 
vast  range  of  purchasing  data  for  all 
kinds  of  products  and  services  that 
Simmons  provides,  the  buyers  are  al¬ 
most  alw'ays  better  newspaper  readers 
than  the  non-buyers,  and  the  heavy 
buyers  are  the  best  readers  of  all. 
Since  all  buying  finally  represents  a 
retail  transaction,  the  significance  for 
retailers  is  clear. 

The  other  point  regards  other 
media,  and  this  should  be  noted  very 
briefly,  since  this  article  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  competitive  media  pitch. 
In  short,  no  other  medium  can  offer 
the  same  combination  of  instant 
reach  of  a  vast  audience  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  high-quality  audience 
as  can  the  newspaper.  The  best  TV 
viewers  are  at  retirement  age  and  of 
lower  incomes,  and  moreover,  it  takes 
a  campaign  of  spots  even  to  begin  to 
approach  newspaper  coverage,  which 
means  that  immediate  communication 
with  the  consumer  is  impossible  to 
achieve.  Radio  is  even  more  frac¬ 
tionated,  and  to  achieve  wide  coverage 
with  magazines  in  any  reasonably 
short  period  of  time  means  piling  up 
insertions  in  one  magazine  on  top  of 
another.  This  is  all  documented  by  an 
analysis  of  the  data  we  obtain  from 
Simmons  for  presentation  to  both  re¬ 
tail  and  national  advertisers. 


dropping,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  more  homes  with  tv  sets  and 
there  are  more  homes  with  multiple 
TV  sets.  The  common  explanation  is 
that  the  clutter  of  tv  has  alienated 
viewers.  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  Re¬ 
search  Organization  found  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thou.sand  people  that  clutter  was  .so 
bad  that  nearly  as  many  people 
ascribe  10-second  commei'cials  to 
competitors  as  to  the  sponsors. 

Recently  a  store  sales  promotion 
manager,  who  has  been  using  a  great 
amount  of  television,  told  me  that  he 
has  been  getting  reports  from  his 
sales  people  that  customers  have  been 
walking  into  his  stores  and  asking  for 
items  that  they  saw  in  commercials 
run  by  competitors.  He  said,  “I  won¬ 
der  how  many  people  on  whom  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  to  show’  our  com¬ 
mercials  are  really  being  sent  to  our 
competitors?”  This  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  when  expecting  too  much  from  a 
brief  10  or  30-second  commercial  that 
is  one  of  a  cluster  of  ten  or  tw’elve 
announcements  in  a  station  break. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  buying  tv,  which 
I  believe  a  sales  promotion  manager 
must  undertake : 

1.  He  should  spell  out  the  target 
group  he  w’ants  to  cover. 

2.  He  should  determine  the  actual 
reach,  the  number  of  unduplicated 
persons  in  the  target  group  that  w’ill 
be  viewing  the  programs  adjacent  to 
his  spots,  instead  of  depending  on  the 
number  of  Gross  Rating  Points  of  tv 
households  or  even  the  number  of 
GRP  of  the  target  group.  GRP,  as 
I’ve  shown,  can  be  extremely  mislead¬ 
ing. 

3.  He  should  decide  what  is  the  op¬ 
timum  number  of  spots  he  should  buy 
before  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Re¬ 
turns  makes  a  waste  of  a  large,  costly 
portion  of  the  schedule. 
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He’s  Russell  Duff,  Co-op 
Advertising  Coordinator  for 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.  Russ 
helps  advertisers  get  the  most 
from  a  budget  by  implementing 
co-op  funds  into  an  ad  plan  and 
coordinating  all  details  with 
our  advertising  staff. 


We’re  stretching  budget 
efficiencies  at  all  levels  of  the 
distributive  process  daily.  Direct 
inquiries  for  information  on 
our  co-op  program  to 
Russell  Duff,  P.  0.  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85001. 
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tionatly  by  Story  &  Ktdy  Smith, 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  PRIZES— Ernest  C.  Erickson  (left), 
president  of  the  Builders'  Association  of  Chicago,  congratulates  win¬ 
ner  of  1970  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association  photo  contest. 
Winners  of  the  competition  of  construction  industry  photos  are  (left 
to  right),  Walter  Neal,  Chicago  Tribune,  $500;  Bob  Kotalik,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  $300;  and  Fred  Klinger,  The  Trib,  suburban  supplement 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  $200.  Neal's  grand  prize  winning  photo  of 
the  IBM  Building  rising  on  the  bank  of  the  Chicago  River  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Father  Time  is  in  the  center.  Kotalik's  photo 
is  at  left  and  Klinger's  at  right. 


PRIZE  WINNER — A  dramatic  photo  of  a  fireman  carrying  a  lifeless 
child  from  a  burning  home,  taken  by  Ronald  M.  Overdahl,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  photographer,  was  named  as  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
of  the  Year  in  Wisconsin.  The  picture  received  100  points  in  voting 
by  editors,  picture  editors  and  television  news  directors  served  by 
the  AP  in  Wisconsin. 
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blows  but  sought  to  protect  his 

Purchase  of  the  three  week-  llllASl-  equipment.  A  bellboy  pushed 

lies  published  by  Herald  and  Re-  nliotrkcrpjirkllfkl*  Benton,  who  did  not 

corder,  Inc.,  San  Bruno,  Calif.,  suffer  serious  injury, 

was  announced  by  the  Am-  The  prosecution  was  conduct- 

phlett  Printing  Company,  pub-  North  Carolina  judge  ed  by  a  member  of  the  newspa- 

lishers  of  the  afternoon  daily,  added  a  new  twist  to  punish-  pers’  law  firm.  The  evidence 
Sail.  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  and  JT^®at  of  an  assailant  of  a  news-  and  witnesses  presented  were 
the  weekly  San  Mateo  Post  and  paper  photographer  recently.  obtained  by  executives  of  the 
operators  of  Times  Printing.  Clyde  King  of  Wilmington  Star-News  Newspapers. 

.1.  Hart  Clinton,  company 

president  as  well  as  Times’  edi-  J'^dge  John  Walker  of  assault- 

\Z  LtuisS'^T  tL""ZeS  ZlherZrZ  Star-Ne’ws^Newl  Ottley  sells  paper 
long  published  by  Alton  &  Papers,  at  nearby  Wrightsville  Earle  B  Ottley  announced 
Cloud.  These  are  the  San  Bmno  .  a  S® 

Herald,  the  Record-Progress  ^.d^'dge  Walker  then  sentenced  HoTne  Jou^al  Published  in 
and  the  Coastside  c/irom-  *^‘"1  ^0  days  in  jail,  sus-  Charlotte  Amalie  St.  ’Thomas, 

pended  upon  payment  of  costs  V.  I.,  to  Modem  Press  Inc.  Ot- 
.  of  court  and  $50  fine.  The  jur-  tley  founded  the  paper  as  a  dai- 

ui-  PuP®rs  luvolved  are  then  ordered  the  fine  be  paid  ly  19  years  ago  but  it  had  been 

published  in  San  Mat^  County,  Benton  as  restitution  for  forced  to  publish  only  two  or 
Francisco,  “embarrassment”  he  suffered  in  three  times  weekly  in  1970  due 
The  additions  to  the  Times  connection  with  the  case.  to  vandalism  in  the  pressroom, 

group  will  be  published  sepa-  assault  took  place  in  the  ^ 

rately.  corridor  of  a  motor  inn  after  a 

,  verbal  exchange  between  King  Publisher’s  memorial 

and  Benton  while  the  latter 

IVr«nii!i1  "^us  taking  a  photograph  in  an  A  large  stained  glass  window 

1  adjoining  room.  King  was  wait-  with  a  scriptural  motif  has  been 

The  Anacortes  (Wash.)  ing  for  Benton  and  rushed  him  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
American  published  the  names  while  the  photographer  was  Pines  Mausoleum  at  Pine  Crest 
of  its  subscribers  in  a  page  with  checking  cutlines  with  a  rep-  Cemetery,  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  a 

personnel  at  the  Christmas  greetings  from  the  resentative  of  the  group  he  had  memorial  to  the  late  Ralph  B. 

Tipton  paper  of  publisher,  I^eighton  P.  Wood,  photographed.  Benton  was  Chandler,  president  and  pub- 

Jean  Francis  is  Each  name  was  set  in  8-point  struck  twice  and  kicked  in  the  Usher  of  the  Mobile  Press  Reg- 

publisher.  bold.  shin.  He  did  not  return  the  ister  for  more  than  30  years. 
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ITS  BUILT  BETTER 
THAN  AN Y  CAMERA  SHOULD 

HAVE  TO  BE  BECAUSE  IT  HAS  TO  BE 

A  Nikon  F  fell  500  feet  from  a  plane  into  a  snowbank  in  Greece.  The 
owner  found  it  six  months  later,  "in  almost  perfect  condition.” 

Another  photographer  had  to  transport  two  Nikon  F  cameras 
across  Pakistan  in  a  bucket  of  water.  After  drying  them  out  and  work¬ 
ing  the  advance  levers  "for  a  couple  of  hours,"  he  was  able  to  use  them 
on  his  next  assignment  15,000  feet  high  in  the  Himalayas. 

Frankly,  the  Nikon  F  was  never  designed  for  such  heroics.  Nikon 
simply  set  out  to  build  a  35mm  reflex  that  would  perform  flawlessly 
under  any  foreseeable  strains  arising  in  a  professional's  day-to-day 
routine.  And,  just  to  be  sure  it  would,  they  made  it  even  more  rugged 
and  more  precise  than  anyone  thought  necessary. 

The  Nikon  shutter,  for  example  is  made  of  the  space-age  metal 
titanium.  It’s  so  tough  it  can  take  not  only  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  also  the  slam-bang  action  of  a  motor  drive  operating  the  camera  at 
rates  up  to  four  shots  a  second.  Of  course,  the  automatic-return 
mirror  and  film  transport,  too,  are  built  to  withstand  these  ordeals. 

The  lens  mount  is  a  specially  designed  bayonet  type.  Its  alignment 
remains  100%  accurate  through  thousands  of  lens  changes.  It’s  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  consistently  superb  picture  quality  produced  with 
those  famous  Nikkor  lenses.  This  precise  fit  is  also  a  vital  link  with 
the  Photomic  FTN  meter/finder  system  for  thru-the-lens  exposure 
control.  It  enables  you  to  set  your  exposure  with  any  Auto-Nikkor  lens 
at  wide  open  aperture  so  that  the  viewfinder  image  is  always  at  max¬ 
imum  brightness. 

Odds  are  you’ll  never  extend  your  Nikon  to  the  limits  of  its 
capabilities.  But,  isn’t  it  reassuring  to  know  that  your  camera  has 
proved  its  mettle  so  consistently? 

Let  youi  Nikon  dealer  tell  you  more  about  it,  and  ask  him,  too, 
about  the  Nikon  School.  Or  write  for  details.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
(In  Canada;  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.)  [1@Q 
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Deaths 


Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  66,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  editor  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette; 
previously  a  reporter,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  since  1927 ;  December 
26. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  90,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  head  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  owning  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  from  1930  to  1946;  De¬ 
cember  27. 

*  *  * 

M.  Michael  Bogen,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  sales  for 
Metro  .Associated  Services;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Jack  E.  Pauly,  53,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Trentonian;  previously  with 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Record  and  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror:  January  4. 

«  «  * 

Merrill  E.  Lilley,  53,  out¬ 
door  writer  and  editor  of 
weekly  newspapers  for  West 

Orange  Publishing  Corp.  of 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.;  December 
15. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Romanoff,  79,  long¬ 
time  city  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day  and  predecessor  newspa¬ 
pers  who  retired  in  1969;  De¬ 
cember  18. 

♦  *  * 

Jimmy  Murphy,  79,  baseball 
writer  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle  for  many  years;  Decem- 
l>er  11. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Neal  Estes,  63,  editor  of 
the  Stanton  (Tex.)  Reporter 
for  the  past  14  years;  Decem¬ 
ber  23. 

#  *  4: 

William  T.  Holden,  85,  re¬ 
tired  (1950)  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  December  23. 

♦  ♦  * 

Earl  D.  Baker,  72,  a  busi¬ 
ness  representative  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  more  than 
50  years;  December  10. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

G.  Chester  Bell,  32,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  publisher 
(G.  Max  Bell)  of  the  Calgary 
Albertan;  December  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jean  Saint  Georges,  58,  for¬ 
mer  Canadian  Press  reporter 
and  public  relations  officer  with 
Radio-Canada;  December  19. 

*  *  * 

James  T.  Keenan,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  Ohio;  December 
13. 

♦  ♦  « 

John  A.  Hughes,  56,  travel 
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editor  of  the  New  York  News; 
December  22. 

♦  *  * 

John  Stephenson,  69,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  head  of  the  na¬ 
tional  city  desk  at  the  New 
York  Times;  December  23. 

ifi  if-  Hfi 

Samuel  T.  Little,  89,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ill.)  Journal;  De¬ 
cember  17. 

if  if  if 

Wilfred  H.  Cruise,  retired 
circulation  director  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day;  Decem¬ 
ber  13. 

if  if  if 

Clarence  A.  Hubbard,  64,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  executive  with 
the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record- 
Journal;  December  11. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  F.  Hickey,  84,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  St.  Louis 
newspaper  circulation  service 
firm;  December  21. 

*  if  if 

Oscar  E.  Liden,  63,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  since  1952; 
December  20. 

if  *  if 

Mrs.  Catherine  Maas  Good¬ 
ing,  62,  former  society  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  and  retired  broad¬ 
cast  news  writer  with  the  AP; 
December  22. 

if  if  if 

James  B.  Stickley,  73,  for¬ 
mer  executive  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin;  De¬ 
cember  25. 

if  if  if 

Jack  W.  C.  Gillis,  70,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  director  of  the 
Tri-City  Herald  at  Kennewick, 
Wash.;  December  20. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jack  McNeill,  47,  former 
New  York  News  reporter  and 
writer  for  WINS  Radio  News 
Station ;  December  24. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Denver,  51,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal;  December  29. 

if  it  * 

Chauncey  S.  Hurley,  73,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald- Journal  and  Herald- 
American;  a  member  of  the  pa¬ 
pers’  ad  staff  for  53  years;  De¬ 
cember  26. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Buell,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers  in  Houston  and 
Terre  Haute;  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  Southern  News  Rack 
Co.;  December  25. 

if  if  if 

Clarke  Beach,  G5,  former 
Baltimore  Sun  and  AP  re¬ 
porter;  an  editor  of  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report;  December  28. 


Pittsburgh’s 
dailies  closed 
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Negotiations  were  still  under  corp!"*"  .'  ?8 

way  this  week  in  the  strike  by  Digital  Eguiptnent  .  54  57% 

pressmen  which  has  shut  down  Ertra"corp°  26  26% 

publication  of  the  two  daily  Fairchild  Camera  .  23'/,  24 

Pittsburgh  newspapers,  the  Ga°nnett^c"o.'  33%  33'/! 

Post-Gazette  and  the  Press.  Georgia  Pacific  .  54  54% 

rrii.  y  X  au  Grt.  Northern-Nekoosa  .  43  45% 

The  pressmen  work  for  the  Harm  intertype  .  55  54% 

Pittsburgh  Press  Company,  Inmont  . 

which  publishes  the  afternoon  k",!;  clark'’®^.:::::^^  :  .  31% 

and  Sunday  Press  and  is  print-  Knight  Newspapers  43%  43% 

.  f  ,  •  TS  i  No.  American  Rockwell  .  It  20'A 

ing  agent  for  the  morning  Post-  Republic  Corp .  8%  8% 

Gazette.  Richardson  Co .  ^% 

The  strike  followed  rejection  Thompson  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^  34%  35% 

of  a  tentative  agreement  Time' Inc.  .  4i% 

reached  between  local  9  of  the  Consolidated'.'".'!..’!.  I3  13(4 

Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  and  .^^^RICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

the  publishing  company  by  a  oomtar  .  I4  I4% 

vote  of  146-14  Sunday  after-  Ehrenreich  Photo  .  [0  10% 

noon,  January  3.  No  editions  of  Media  General  .  33%  34 

either  paper  have  been  printed  ^iigo  Electronics  .  24  25% 

Since  then.  p-k-l  .  3'%  3% 

Employees  of  the  Post-Ga-  'i6^^  '17% 

zette  were  told  to  report  to  wood  Industries  .  12%  13'/, 

work  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  (over  the  counter) 

while  at  the  Press,  approx-  Booth  Newspapers  .  27  31 

Sna«*EiS*'.".. !!!!!!!  22%  Iv/z 

Wednesday.  The  Press  employs  comCorp .  7  7 

about  2,200  and  some  800  are  Compugraphic  Corp .  12%  I4% 

still  working  in  the  editorial,  Datascan  .  4%  6% 

business  office,  building  mainte-  •Be;nbac’h  !!!!!! !  M  ”% 

nance,  and  various  departments.  Federated  Publications  .  30  29*/, 

“Everywhere  we  could  find  Hurietron'^*'^^'*'"?..!!! !!!!!!!  2^  3^ 

work  for  them  to  do,  we  kept  Ogiivy,  Mather  .  24%  24% 

them  on,”  John  Troan,  editor  of  J^°/®2oip! '  (Wiic!)' '!!!!!!!!!!!  I  »% 

the  Press,  said.  Ridder  Pubs .  18  I8'A 
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a  two-year  period  ($20  immedi-  Great  Lakes  Paper  . !!....  I9  I8% 
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and  $10  in  January  and  July  of  Thomson  Newspapers  ..!!..!!.  19  21 

other  issues  lueluded  the  2,200  at  N.Y.  Times 
shift  structuring  for  an  eighth  purchase  its  StOCK 
press  when  the  Sunday  Press  More  than  40  percent  of  the 
goes  beyond  a  certain  size,  and  men  and  women  who  work  for 
the  question  of  eliminating  the  N^w  York  Times  signed  up 
lowest  job  category  of  flyboys  in  for  the  1970  Employe  Stock 
the  press  rwm,  promoting  them  Purchase  Plan.  Of  the  5,300  eli¬ 
te  apprentices,  and  12  appren-  jrjble  employes  on  the  Times 
tices  to  journeymen  pressmen.  and  its  subsidiaries,  approx- 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  Compa-  imately  2,200  enrolled.  They 
ny  has  three  other  contracts  ex-  have  authorized  payroll  deduc- 
pired — printers,  paper  handlers  tions  from  1  percent  of  their 
and  machinists — but  these  base  pay  to  10  per  cent,  the 
unions  are  w’orking  with  agree-  maximum  permitted  under  Fed- 
ments  retroactive  to  January  1.  eral  tax  laws. 

In  addition,  the  teamster’s  Enrollments  closed  on  No¬ 
union  has  invoked  its  wage-  vember  30.  Payroll  deductions 
reopener  which  presents  the  will  continue  through  1971.  Par- 
company  with  five  contract  ne-  ticipants  will  acquire  their 
gotiations  under  way  at  this  shares  at  15  percent  less  than 
time.  the  market  price  on  October 

30,  1970,  or  December  31, 

*  1971,  whichever  is  lower.  These 

I  .  .  dates  mark  the  beginning  and 

lieist  plan. 

d  masked  bandits  Enrollment  this  time  around 
cashier  and  other  was  lower  than  it  was  for  the 
he  New  York  Post  first  offering  in  1969  when  2,744 
and  got  away  with  employes  participated,  the  corn- 
roll  money.  pany  reported. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
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$180,000  heist 

Five  armed  masked  bandits 
held  up  the  cashier  and  other 
employes  at  the  New  York  Post 
on  January  6  and  got  away  with 
$180,000  payroll  money. 


Jeane  Dixon  column 
on  horoscopes  moves 


The  Jeane  Dixon  Horoscope 
column  and  the  semi-annual 
predictions  of  the  famed  seer 
which  are  given  exclusively  to 
subscribers  of  that  column  will 
be  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  starting  January  25,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  joint  announcement 
by  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Arthur 
Laro,  CTNYNS  president. 

Mrs.  Dixon  first  achieved 
fame  as  a  prophetess  rather 
than  as  an  astrologer,  but  her 
interest  in  astrology  dates  back 
to  her  girlhood  when  she  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Father  Henry, 
a  Jesuit  priest  at  Santa  Clara 
University,  a  master  in  astrolo¬ 
gy  and  astronomy. 

Her  horoscope  column  ap¬ 
peared  in  100  newspapers  by 
the  time  it  started  in  1968  and 
now  runs  in  almost  300  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  abroad.  It  has  been 
distributed  by  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials. 

“We  are  especially  pleased  to 
be  able  to  offer  Jeane  Dix¬ 
on’s  astrological  guidance  and 
prophecies  because  the  extra  in¬ 
tuition  that  comes  from  her 
psychic  powers  separates  her 
from  the  rest,”  Laro  said. 

“I  consented  to  do  a  syndi¬ 
cated  astrology  column,”  Jeane 
Dixon  said,  “because  I  get  at 
least  3,000  letters  a  week  and  it 
is  too  much  mail  to  handle.  I 
felt  I  could  solace  many  seeking 
help  by  their  reading  my  horo¬ 
scope  in  their  daily  newspaper.” 
Laro  noted  that  all  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mrs.  Dixon  goes  to 
Children  to  Children  Inc.,  a 
charity,  because  Father  Henry 
had  advised  her  years  ago  not 
to  use  her  “God-given  gift”  for 
financial  gain. 

According  to  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts,  Jeane  Dixon  has  time 
and  again  foretold  future 
events.  In  1953,  she  predicted 
the  first  Russian  space  satellite, 
four  years  before  the  news  of 
the  Russian  space  program  was 
announced.  She  foretold  the 
deaths  of  numerous  celebrities. 
Sometimes  she  tried  in  vain  to 
warn  the  subjects. 

Mrs.  Dixon  has  been  offered 
more  than  $50,000  for  a  print  of 
her  right  palm.  A  Hmiston  Post 
reporter,  who  talked  with  her 
recently,  described  the  palm 
this  way:  “It  was  not  the  palm 
of  a  woman  in  her  early  50s. 
Rather,  its  incredible  wrinkles 
made  one  think  of  someone  an¬ 
cient.  A  thousand,  maybe  two 
thousand  years  of  wear.  Wrin- 
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kies,  cutting  across  in  dozens  of 
directions,  swerving  and  racing 
in  indescribable  tangents.  Just 
below  her  first  finger  was  a 
star,  as  large  as  a  nickel,  the 
kind  of  star  mystics  say  is  the 
sign  of  those  born  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  Other  stars  were 
scattered  about  her  palm.” 

On  her  special  talents,  Jeane 
Dixon  has  said :  “I  consider  my¬ 
self  just  a  little  fortunate  that 
God  has  given  me  this  little  tal¬ 
ent  of  vision. 

“I  work  at  it.  I  work  at  it.  I 
work  at  it.  I  believe  each  day  is 
a  new  day  in  a  new  life,  and  I 
believe  everything  depends  on 
God.  I  really  do.  I  have  always 
been  this  way.” 

Mrs.  Dixon  lives  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  with  her  husband  of 
28  years,  James  Dixon,  who  is 
in  real  estate. 

• 

Sullivan  will  choose 
6  winners  in  contest 

Ed  Sullivan  will  select  the 
six  winners  January  31  in 
McNaught  Syndicate’s  January 
“500”  promotion  for  feature 
buyers  with  prizes  to  be  award¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  cash,  steaks 
or  lobsters. 

Folders  and  return  post  cards 
were  mailed  to  feature  buyers 
this  week.  The  contest  partici¬ 
pants  are  required  to  identify 
authors  of  features  distributed 
by  the  syndicate. 

• 

Service  expanded 

Copy  produced  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Garden  City  (N.Y.) 
Newsday  will  be  carried  regular¬ 
ly  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  Service  be¬ 
ginning  January  25. 
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Six  writers 
air  opinions 

in  radio  talks 

“Spectrum”  —  a  six-day-a- 
week  series  featuring  varying 
shades  of  opinion  on  current 
issues — premiered  on  the  CBS 
Radio  Network  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  4. 

From  Monday  through  Sat¬ 
urday  the  network  will  air 
three  separate  programs  daily 
which  will  contain  opinions  de¬ 
scribed  as  conservative,  middle- 
of-the-road  and  liberal. 

Six  wellknown  writers  are 
providing  personal  opinion 
based  on  their  explorations,  ob¬ 
servations  and  reasoning  as 
journalists.  They  are:  M.  Stan¬ 
ton  Evans  and  Jeffrey  St.  John 
for  the  conserv'ative  side.  Stew-  j 
art  Alsop  and  John  K.  Jessup  i 
for  the  middle-of-the-road,  and  j 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman  and  i 
Murray  Kempton  for  the  lib-  j 
eral.  ' 

Each  is  heard  on  alternate  i 
days — Evans,  Alsop  and  Kemp-  ! 
ton  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  j 
and  Fridays;  St.  John,  Jessup 
and  Von  Hoffman  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  programs  are  fed  from 
New  York  at  3:06  P.M.,  4:06 
P.M.  and  7:30  P.M.  CBS  Radio 
Network  affiliates  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  carrying  each  of  the 
four-minute  programs  sep¬ 
arately  or  linking  them  into  one 
broadcast. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

NewU.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen  age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


Evans  is  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  National  Re¬ 
view.  Alsop  writes  a  column  in 
Newsweek.  Kempton  is  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Re¬ 
view  of  Books  and  St.  John 
does  a  weekly  column  for  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service. 

When  Jessup  retired  in  1969 
he  was  chief  editorial  writer 
for  Life.  Von  Hoffman’s  wide- 
ranging  views  appear  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Maurice  Leigh  Robinson  is 
the  producer  of  Spectrum.  Sam 
Cook  Digges,  president  of  CBS 
Radio  Division,  emphasized 
that  none  of  the  commentators 
is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
CBS  News  reporting  and  an¬ 
alytical  staff  and  CBS  News 
will  not  assign  subjects. 


DYNAMITE! 

Andrew  Tully’s 

CAPITAL  FARE 

5  times  weekly 
McNaught  Syndicate 
60  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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i  ZODY  D 
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Daily  tabloid 
is  projected 
for  Brooklyn 

A  five-day-a-week  tabloid  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaper,  Brooklyn 
Today,  is  the  goal  of  James  A, 
Smith,  publisher. 

Smith  and  his  editor,  Ross 
Gelbspan,  in  a  proposal  written 
primarily  for  advertisers,  point 
out  that  Brooklyn,  taken  by  it¬ 
self,  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States  and  has  had 
no  daily  local  newspaper  since 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  folded  in 
1956. 

Smith  notes:  “What  makes  it 
possible  for  newspapers  to  start 
up  after  two  decades  marked  by 
a  shaking  out  of  the  industry  is 
the  availability  of  modern  offset 
machinery  and  the  computerized 
typography  which  this  printing 
process  permits.  Brooklyn  To¬ 
day  will  utilize  both  these  mod¬ 
ern,  efficient  technologies.” 

Last  April,  Smith  announced 
plans  for  a  “breakfast”  tabloid, 
Weekday  New  York,  aimed  at  a 
“suburban  approach  to  the  city” 
but  in  June  announced  postpone¬ 
ment  of  publication  due  to  the 
severity  of  the  money  market. 
(E&P,  April  18,  June  6). 

$140,000  startup 

Smith  estimates  it  will  cost 
about  $140,000  to  carry  Brook¬ 
lyn  Today  through  to  the  first 
week  of  publication.  “This 
figure  is  low,  as  newspaper 
costs  go,  because  there  is  no 
expenditure  for  equipment, 
presses,  trucks  or  physical 
plant,”  he  explained.  “The  print¬ 
ing  is  contracted  to  a  printer 
and  the  remaining  costs  are 
lease  costs  rather  than  capital 
costs.” 

The  largest  expenditure  of 
$.30,000  is  for  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  dummy  issues.  Smith  esti¬ 
mated  an  operating  cost  of  $33,- 
000  per  week,  plus  printing 
costs.  In  that  figure,  $25,700  is 
for  pa3rroll  and  the  rest  over¬ 
head.  A  target  of  10  pages  of 
advertising  has  been  established 
as  a  “break  even”  point.  Smith 
anticipates  substantial  classified 
advertising  revenue. 

The  paper  will  offer  color  and 
home  delivery  circulation. 

The  city  staff  will  include 
about  22  reporters,  with  nation¬ 
al  and  foreign  coverage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Associated  Press, 
Reuters,  and  other  wire  services. 

Smith,  who  attended  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  founded  and  edited  two 
publications  on  campus;  worked 
for  the  Washington  Post,  and 


prior  to  that  started  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper,  the  D.  C.  Gazette. 

The  publisher  said  there  are 
“no  angels”  for  Brooklyn  To¬ 
day,  which  “hopes  to  get  all  its 
money  entirely  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  An  offering  of  stock  is 
planned. 

Ross  Gelbspan  was  graduated 
from  Kenyon  College,  where  he 
edited  the  college  paper.  He 
studied  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  for  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies  and  has  worked 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
W ashington  Post. 

• 

Fifth  daily  joins 
S.F.  area  boost 

The  Oakland  Tribune  became 
the  fifth  metropolitan  daily  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to 
boost  its  street  sale  price  to  15 
cents  a  copy  in  an  action  effec¬ 
tive  January  4.  The  Sunday 
Tribune  remained  at  35  cents. 

The  four  other  principals  in 
recent  joint  contract  increase 
acted  previously.  These  were 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  San  Jose 
News. 

The  estimated  wage  and 
fringe  benefits  to  these  five 
newspapers  will  cost  them  $35 
million  during  a  34-month  con¬ 
tract  period,  the  Tribune  noted. 
This  development  is  aside  from 
substantial  operating  cost  in¬ 
creases  since  the  Tribune  raised 
its  newsstand  price  to  10  cents 
in  1952,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
William  F,  Knowland,  editor 
and  publisher. 

The  annual  daily  Sunday  de¬ 
livery  price  is  $20.15  less  than 
the  newsstand  price,  it  was 
noted. 

lAPE  wins  election 
at  Ottaway  paper 

The  45-member  editorial  staff 
of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record  has  selected 
the  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers’  Employes  Inc. 
(lAPE)  as  its  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Approval  was  secured  in  a 
secret  ballot  election  conducted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  TH-Record  news¬ 
room.  The  vote  was  30  to  13  in 
favor  of  lAPE  representation. 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is 
one  of  nine  divisions  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Company  Inc. 

The  lAPE  represents  almost 
900  Dow  Jones  employes  at  21 
printing  and  publishing  loca¬ 
tions. 


Loeb  and  Tubby 
sell  newspapers 
to  W.M.  Doobttle 

William  M.  Doolittle,  former¬ 
ly  education  specialist  for  the 
Neicark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
has  purchased  the  Adirondack 
Publishing  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York,  from  James  I. 
Loeb  and  Roger  W.  Tubby,  co¬ 
owners  for  the  past  17  years. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  a 
Monday  through  Friday  evening 
paper,  and  the  weekly  Lake 
Placid  News. 

Doolittle  will  be  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  and  publisher  of  the 
News.  Miss  Ellen  George  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly.  Loeb,  who 
was  president  of  the  company 
and  editor  of  the  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise,  will  continue  as  co-editor 
for  the  present.  Tubby,  who  was 
a  press  secretary’  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  is 
dean  of  the  Foreign  Service  In¬ 
stitute  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  new  owner  was  at  the 
Newark  News  for  seven  years, 
first  in  general  news  and  then 
the  education  field.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  in  1959, 
Doolittle  joined  the  general 
news  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe 
and  later  w’ent  into  manage¬ 
ment  training  with  the  Inger- 
soll  newspapers  in  Elizabeth 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.  From  there, 
he  went  to  the  Newark  News 
staff.  His  wife,  Susan,  is  com¬ 
pleting  law  studies  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia. 

• 

Husband-wife  buy 
Missouri  weekly 

The  4,000-circulation  Rich¬ 
land  (Mo.)  Mirror  has  been 
sold  by  Sowers  Publications  Inc. 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  West 
of  Springfield,  Mo.  The  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  will  run  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Sale  of  the  Mirror  does  not 
include  printing  facilities.  The 
weekly  will  continue  to  be  print¬ 
ed  at  the  Sowers  plant  in  St. 
Robert,  Mo.  Sowers  owned  the 
63-year-old  paper  for  21 
months. 

David  West,  who  has  an  M.A. 
in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  and  editor 
of  the  Tazewell  County  News, 
Morton,  Ill.  Most  recently  he 
has  been  in  public  relations. 

Robert  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Kansas,  was  broker  in  the  sale. 

EDITOR  a:  PU 


RuUng  is  sought 
on  lottery  bsts 

New  Hampshire’s  attorney 
general  has  called  on  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  General  John  Mitchell  to 
prosecute  the  New  York  Daily 
News  or  to  make  clear  federal 
laws  involving  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  names  of  lottery  prize 
winners. 

Warren  Rudman  said  that 
two  statutes  in  the  U.  S.  Code 
barred  newspapers  from  using 
a  common  carrier  or  from 
mailing  newspapers  that  con¬ 
tained  “lists  of  prizes  drawn  or 
awarded”  in  lotteries.  New 
Hampshire  has  operated  a  lot¬ 
tery  for  several  years. 

The  Daily  News,  said 
Rudman,  has  repeatedly  printed 
a  list  of  prize  winners,  includ¬ 
ing  out-of-state  prize  winners, 
and  had  circulated  editions  car¬ 
rying  the  list  in  Manchester, 
N.H. 

• 

Whalens  sell  papers 
to  Bertrand  and  Blaha 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whalen 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Tynd¬ 
all  Tribune  and  Register  and 
Springfield  Times  in  Bon 
Homme  County,  South  Dakota, 
to  Wayne  Bertrand  and  Marvin 
Blaha. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

Whalen,  who  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Mitchell 
Daily  Republic,  said  he  had  no 
plans  for  the  immediate  future. 

Bertrand  has  worked  for 
several  newspapers,  including 
the  Scotland  Journal  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  Sleepy  Eye 
(Minn.)  Herald-Dispatch.  He 
bought  the  Scotland  Journal  in 
1967. 

Blaha  began  working  on  the 
Tyndall  Tribune  in  1951.  He 
has  since  worked  for  other 
newspapers,  returning  to  the 
Scotland  Journal  in  1967  as 
production  foreman. 

• 

Daily  Mirror  is  out 

The  Daily  Mirror,  a  new  tab¬ 
loid  for  New  York  City,  ap¬ 
peared  on  schedule  January  4. 
The  32-page  editions  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  contained  very 
little  advertising.  A  feature  of 
the  paper  is  a  pullout  section 
with  information  on  five  horse 
race  tracks. 

The  projected  New  York 
American  has  been  delayed.  A 
new’  startup  date  of  January  25 
has  been  set. 
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POWERFLO 

DEVELOPER 


Chemco  Photoproducts  Company 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  . 


Your  Chemcoman  brings  a  chemist’s 
know-how  to  your  problems.  He  has 
the  confidence  that  only  comes  when 
you  have  a  staff  of  expert  chemical 
researchers  behind  you.  For  a 
Powerflo  demonstration, 
contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


Ray  Pelley,  Chemcochemicalman.  urged  Offset  Preparatory 
Foreman,  Jim  Schillinger,  to  try  Powerflo.  As 
Mr.  Schillinger  says:  “Chemco  provided  a  system 
with  the  use  of  Powerflo  chemistry  that  reduced  our  total 
film  processing  time  from  11  minutes,  30  seconds  to 
7  minutes,  10  seconds  from  copyboard  to  finished  negative.” 


With  Powerflo,  contrast  and  dot  quality  of  negatives 
stayed  consistent  month  after  month.  “Bromide  drag”  was 
minimized,  too  — no  brownish  or  yellowish  look  to  the  film, 
no  fog  in  the  highlights.  Just  clean,  sharp  dots. 


M  thank  your 
Chemcochemicalman 


The  SL  LOUIS  Fost-Dispatcii  dld„.lor 
Powerflo  Developer  that  ctd  automatic 
processing  ome  by  25% 


Having  increased  their  offset  negative-making  output  with 
Chemco  Spartan  and  Marathon  roll-film  cameras,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  decided  to  speed  up  their  automatic 
film  processing,  too.  They  chose  a  new  Chemco 
product— Powerflo®  Developer  and  Replenisher. 


Formaldehyde  Type 
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1  Gallon  Concentrate 


How  CATV  will 
affect  newspapers 
and  retailers 


By  Leo  Bogart 

Executive  Vicepresident 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

The  decade  of  the  70’s  will  be  one 
of  tremendous  growth  for  the  news- 
] taper  business,  but  it  will  also  be  one 
of  great  changes  to  which  newspapers 
will  have  to  adapt.  The  continuing 
movement  of  the  population  into  the 
suburbs  of  major  metropolitan  areas 
lo  bound  to  have  important  repercus¬ 
sions  on  newspaper  circulation  pat¬ 
terns  and  thus  on  production  and  edi¬ 
torial  coverage. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  market  is 
being  answered  very  differently  today 
than  in  the  past.  There  was  a  time 
when  market  and  community  were  al¬ 
most  identical  terms.  They  expressed 
the  idea  of  people  living  in  a  certain 
place  with  common  interests  and  a 
common  shopping  center.  More  than 
anything  else,  even  more  than  the 
boundaries  of  a  governmental  juris¬ 
diction,  the  market  was  defined  by  the 
circulation  area  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
per.  But  as  our  population  has  grown 
and  spread  out,  shopping  patterns 
have  become  more  complex,  and  both 
merchants  and  national  marketers 
alike  have  found  the  old  definitions  of 
a  market  unsatisfactory. 

As  the  suburbs  become  more  im¬ 
portant  to  retailers  there  will  be  grow¬ 
ing  pressure  on  big  newspapers  to 
produce  sonal  editions  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  major  advertisers 
who  want  to  concentrate  coverage  on 
specific  groups  of  customers. 

There  will  also  be  a  new  source  of 
competition  for  retail  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  from  cable  television  systems 
that  cover  only  a  part  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  that  will  pennit  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  (even  a  small  neighborhood 
retailer)  to  cover  the  zones  he  wants. 

The  long  range  seers  of  the  CATV 
fraternity  are  proclaiming  their  fu¬ 
ture  ability  to  pinpoint  particular  tar¬ 
gets  for  the  advertiser,  arranged  by 
occupational  or  socioeconomic  groups 
as  well  as  by  geographic  sectors.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  provide  no  guarantee, 
as  newspapers  can,  of  exposure  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  message  once  it  is  placed 
on  the  cable,  where  it  may  have  to 
compete  with  several  dozen  other  mes¬ 
sages  broadcast  in  the  conventional 
non-selective  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
cable  television  will  have  a  strong 
competitive  impact  on  network  TV.  It 
will  provide  the  public  with  vastly 


expanded  means  for  satisfying  indi¬ 
vidual  specialized  interests  and  tastes. 
Although  only  7%  of  television  homes 
are  wired  at  the  moment,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  the  proiwrtion  may  go 
up  to  as  much  as  50%. 

Cable  TV  will  multiply  the  number 
of  channels  that  the  average  family 
can  receive  on  its  TV  set.  Since  the 
rise  of  multi-set  households  will  make 
more  viewing  an  individual  rather 
than  a  family  affair,  we  can  predict 
that  cable  television  will  tend  to  di¬ 
vide  up  the  audience,  reducing  net¬ 
work  TV’s  share  of  total  viewing  and 
making  all  television  costs  per  thou¬ 
sand  rise.  (The  much-touted  video 
cassettes  will  certainly  represent  an 
important  new  form  of  mass  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  their  use  pattern  will 
probably  resemble  that  of  phonograph 
records  and  will  not  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  total  amount  of  television 
viewing.) 

In  the  1960’s  television  coverage 
areas  were  increasingly  being  used 
not  only  to  define  and  rank  markets 
but  even  as  the  basis  for  classifying  a 
company’s  internal  sales  statistics  and 
sales  territories.  The.se  broad  tele¬ 


vision  market  areas  will  soon  be  ob¬ 
solete  as  cable  television  grows. 

Electronic  boundary  lines  cut  across 
the  patterns  of  transportation,  across 
state  boundaries-  and  across  geogra¬ 
phic  barriers.  They  are  in  many  cases 
totally  meaningless  as  descriptions  of 
the  realities  of  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting  as  well  as  the  realities  of  civic 
or  community  identity.  They  are  con¬ 
venient  for  advertising  agencies  to 
use  because  they  divide  up  the  whole 
country  and  leave  nothing  in  between. 
But  what  is  convenient  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  what  makes  sense. 

Television  areas  represent  a  com¬ 
promise  among  the  actual  coverage 
patterns  of  stations  located  in  a  mar¬ 
ket.  The  depth  of  a  station’s  penetra¬ 
tion  is  affected  by  its  signal  strength 
and  by  its  channel  position  in  the 
broadcasting  spectrum. 

Cable  areas  may  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  broadcast  coverage 
areas;  in  most  cases  substantially 
smaller.  Furthermore-  the  cable  will 
permit  split  and  overlapping  coverage 
patterns  for  different  programs. 

Market  area  definitions  should  re¬ 
flect  the  true  facts  of  where  people 
live-  work,  shop,  and  move  in  their 
daily  activities,  and  where  they  feel 
they  belong.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the 
information  and  news  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and,  therefore,  in  their  choice 
of  newspapers.  People  in  our  mobile 
society  very  often  have  multiple  loyal¬ 
ties.  'They  may  feel  a  sense  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  several  different  places 
— small  and  big.  But  this,  too,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  pattern  of  newspaper 
circulation.  Where  a  newspaper  goes 
is  and  always  will  be  the  market. 


Ads  on  colored  stock 


What  do  Atlantic  Department  Stores, 
Famous  Barr,  Gaylords,  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Hudson’s,  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Sears  Roebuck  have  in  common?  The 
answer  is  their  use  of  a  new  line  of 
colored  paper  as  a  powerful  sales  tool 
in  their  newspaper  advertising. 

Ranging  from  single  sheets  to  16- 
page  forms,  and  from  standard  to  tab 
size  in  various  shades  of  yellow,  blue, 
green,  red  and  violet,  the  ads  as  pic¬ 
tured  above  were  printed  ROP  by  the 
individual  newspaper  or  were  pre¬ 
printed  and  supplied  to  the  newspaper 
for  distribution.  The  papers  included 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Boston  Globe, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Washington  Star 
and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

The  paper,  called  Palette  +  Plus,  is 
produced  and  sold  by  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company.  It  is  available  in  18 
shades,  but  a  minimum  order  of  25 
tons  of  any  one  color  is  required.  Spe¬ 
cial  colors  for  special  promotions  are 
also  available,  the  company  stated. 


That  color  sells  is  no  longer  news. 
The  inherent  eye  appeal  and  more 
powerful  attention-getting  abilities  of 
color  is  well  known.  But  in  using  the 
new  Palette  +  Plus  paper,  retailers 
have  shown  they  can  get  the  impact 
and  power  of  color  with  little  increase 
in  production  costs.  This  is  because  of 
the  economies  achieved  when  colored 
inks  are  combined  on  colored  paper 
to  produce  a  wide  range  of  multi-color 
effects. 

While  standard  black  ink  on  a  col¬ 
ored  paper  can  be  very  effective,  for 
best  results  for  the  money,  a  colored 
ink  should  be  used  instead  of  black, 
and  if  possible,  a  second  colored  ink 
to  combine  with  the  first  to  produce  a 
third  color.  Both  inks  also  work  with 
the  color  of  the  paper  to  produce  ad¬ 
ditional  shades. 

To  assist  newspapers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  tailoring  the  colored  ink 
on  colored  paper  concept  to  individual 


Continued  on  page  121 
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Color-on-color 

Continued  from  page  120 


needs  and  production  methods.  Great 
Northern  is  producing  a  film  entitled, 
“Color  Sells.”  Directed  by  Domenico 
Mortellito,  well-known  designer,  artist 
and  Chairman  of  the  DuPont  Color 
Council,  the  film  explains  the  rationale 
behind  color-on-color  printing  and  il¬ 
lustrates  how  newspapers  can  use  this 
new  creative  idea  most  effectively  and 
economically. 

Retailers  have  long  known  of  the 
advantages  of  advertising  in  color — 
now,  apparently,  they  can  have  the 
benefits  without  the  high  cost  usually 
attributed  to  this  effective  device. 


Some  recent  examples  of  newspaper  advertising  sections  and  fuH-paqe  insertions  that  used 
colored  stock. 


Bill  Solch  stresses  the  basics 
in  copy  and  layout  course 


William  J.  Solch  has  a  knack  for 
making  difficult  things  easier  to  do. 
Fortunately  for  many  retailers  and 
newspaper  advertising  people.  Bill  has 
devoted  22  years  at  helping  them  do 
a  better  job  of  using  newspaper  space 
to  sell  merchandise. 


William  J.  Solch 


Bill  is  retail  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  he 
joined  in  1948.  In  his  present  position, 
he  supervises  the  development  of  sell¬ 
ing  tools  for  use  by  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments  of  the  Bureau’s  1000 
member  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  directs 
the  Bureau’s  program  of  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Workshops  and  Retailer 
Clinics,  which  has  been  presented  to 
many  of  the  top  retail  stores.  The 
popularity  of  these  clinics  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  spread  over  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  Many  firms,  such  as  Philco- 
Ford,  Tappan  Range,  Trans  World 
Airlines,  U.S.  Plywood  and  others 
have  requested  showings  before  their 
sales  force  personnel. 

Solch’s  advertising  methods  can  be 
described  as  being  simple  as  well  as 
practical.  “Everything  is  basic,”  he 
said,  “and  in  our  Copy  and  Layout 
Clinic  as  well  as  our  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Planbook,  we  stress  this 
point.” 

For  example,  many  i-etailers  are  not 
sure  what  items  to  advertise.  “We 
suggest  that  they  follow  these  seven 
guide  rules  when  choosing  items  for 
an  ad: 

1.  Select  items  which  are  in  demand 
right  now. 


2.  Select  items  which  are  stocked  in 
depth. 

3.  Select  items  which  are  news¬ 
worthy. 

4.  Select  items  which  are  typical  of 
your  store. 

5.  Select  items  which  are  your  best 
values. 

6.  Coordinate  your  price  lines. 

7.  Don’t  go  overboard  on  clearance 
items. 

Once  those  rules  have  been  applied, 
Solch  and  his  team  members,  Steve 
Van  Osten  and  Jim  Healey,  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  apply  these  techniques 
in  preparing  ads  for  newspapers. 

“First  off,  we  say  make  the  ads 
easily  recognizable,”  Solch  said.  Their 
reason  being  that  studies  have  shown 
ads  which  are  distinctive  in  their  use 
of  art,  layout  techniques  and  type 
faces  usually  enjoy  a  higher  reader- 
ship  than  run-of-the-mill  ads. 

“One  of  the  three  basic  approaches 
recommended  in  the  Clinic  is  the  use 
of  a  dominant  illustration,”  he  said. 
“Art  directors  tell  us  that  a  dominant 
illustration  helps  to  get  the  reader’s 
eye  into  the  ad.  The  next  time  you 
pick  up  a  newspaper,  note  how  your 
eye  is  drawn  to  ads  with  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  or  headline.” 

Continued  on  page  122 
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ing,  the  1970  Planbook  was  put  to 
good  use  by  more  than  40,000  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers. 

The  heart  of  this  book  is  a  time- 
tested  4-step  plan  that  the  retailer  can 
employ  to  calculate  the  right  amount 
of  money  to  allocate  each  week 
throughout  the  year,  (see  cut  below) 


Budgeting  the  right  amount  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  another  problem  area  that 
is  tackled  by  Solch  and  his  staff.  For 
this  there  is  the  Annual  Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities,  published  by 
the  Bureau  and  made  available  to  re¬ 
tailers  through  their  member  news¬ 
papers.  Now  in  its  20th  year  of  print- 


Basic  advertising 

Continued  from  page  121 


“Ads  should  not  be  crossword  puz¬ 
zles.  So  we  suggest  that  only  simple 
layouts  be  used.  The  layout  should 
carry  the  reader’s  eye  thi’ough  the 
message  easily  and  in  proper  se¬ 
quence:  from  headline  to  illustration 
to  explanatory  copy  to  price  to  the 
store’s  logo.” 

As  a  fourth  method,  Solch  said  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  instructed  to  use  a 
prominent  benefit  headline — one  that 
answers  the  basic  reader  question 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?”. 

Next,  the  importance  of  white  space 
is  discussed.  “In  this  time  of  rising 
costs,  many  retailers  think  that  they 
are  getting  maximum  mileage  out  of 
their  advertising  when  they  put  the 
maximum  number  of  items  into  an 
ad,”  Solch  said.  This  is  seldom  the 
case,  he  noted. 

“White  space  focuses  the  reader’s 
attention  on  the  ad  and  makes  the 
headline  and  illustration  stand  out,” 
he  explained.  He  said  it  is  okay  to 
have  a  “crowded”  ad  for  a  special  sale, 
but  even  then  the  items  advertised 
should  be  arranged  by  department  so 
that  the  reader  can  find  his  way 
through  them  easily. 

The  sixth  rule,  he  said,  is  to  make 
the  copy  complete.  “The  best  direction 
to  follow  in  copywriting  is  straight 
at  the  target,  and  write  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  talk,  not  the  way  people  write,” 
Solch  advises. 

“We  further  advise  advertisers  to 
make  sure  that  they  have  given  the 
customer  all  the  information  he  needs 
to  know  to  make  a  buying  decision, 
and  then  end  the  copy  with  a  strong 
reason  to  act  now.” 

The  remaining  points,  he  .said,  are 
to:  state  price  or  range  of  prices; 
specify  branded  merchandi.se;  include 
related  items;  and  finally,  urge  the 
reader  to  buy. 

Discounter  favors 
newspaper  ads 

The  daily  newspaper,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  Modern  Retailer, 
continues  to  be  the  favorite  medium 
for  mass  merchandisers. 

The  typical  discounter  runs  a  full- 
page  ad  twice  a  week  in  his  local 
paper. 

Other  highlights  of  the  third  annual 
surv'ey  shows:  of  the  60  independents 
and  chains  participating  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  59  indicated  the  use  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  57  said  they  ran  a 
newspaper  ad  at  least  once  a  week; 
the  total  size  preferred  by  23  of  them 
was  the  full-page  ad;  of  the  total 
combined  advertising  budget  of  the 
60  retail  operations,  60%  was  devoted 
to  new.spaper  ads,  reflecting  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  from  1969’s  figure  of  48%. 


This  sample  worksheet  represents  one  retailer  s  approach  to  scheduling 
(his  city's  newspaper  is  published  evenings  and  Sunday.) 


StiPCH, 


iMerttvvn, 

as  4 


2.  decide 

Mow  much  dOyeh.Sijng 


3.  decide 
wt'.dt  to  promote 


'My  Pv  drfV  sr-tieOu'C 


THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME  ..  .  “PLANNING"— The  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  1971  Planbook  of  Retail  Opportunities  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  work  in  the  Belk-Hiidson  Co.  stores  in  Spartnnburg, 
S.C.  The  books  were  made  available  to  them  by  the  Spartanburg 
Herald- Journal,  one  of  the  Bureau's  1000  member-newspapers. 
Shown  at  a  recent  ad  session  are  standing  (left  to  right}:  Gale 
Myers,  ladies’  and  girls’  wear  division  manager;  Steve  Huntley, 
sales  promotion  managers;  Nick  Laney,  operation  mamger  of 
the  Hillcrest  Shopping  Center  store;  Cecil  Mason,  men’s  division 
merchandise  manager.  Seated  (left  to  right)  are:  David  Vaughan, 
advertising  director  for  Belks,  Hillcrest  and  Efird’s  stores;  Tom 
Austin,  operation  manager  at  Efird’s;  Robert  Burrnett,  assistant 
division  merchandise  manager  of  ladies’  accessories;  Reggie  Lee, 
assistant  division  tnerchandise  manager  of  shoes;  Richard  Cash, 
manager  of  ladies’  wear  department,  and  Mrs.  Vinnie  Sanders, 
assistant  division  merchandise  manager  of  housewares  and  do¬ 
mestics. 
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Improvement 
project  begun 
by  Lynn  Item 

The  Daily  Evening  Item, 
which  marked  its  93rd  anniver¬ 
sary  December  8,  has  announced 
a  near  million-dollar  expansion 
program  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  four-phase  program  will 
include  an  addition  to  the  five- 
story  Item  Building  at  38  Ex¬ 
change  Street,  now  housing  the 
newspaper  plant  and  offices;  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  five-unit  Hoe 
press  and  a  photocomposition 
department. 

Phase  I  of  the  program  has 
already  been  concluded  with  the 
demolition  of  two  two-story 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Item 
Building.  The  two  and  one-half¬ 
story  addition  will  be  erected  on 
this  site.  The  addition  will 
contain  approximately  20,000 
square  feet  of  space  and  will 
connect  with  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  erected  in  1900. 

The  press,  which  stands  28 
feet  high,  will  occupy  the  base¬ 
ment  and  first  floor  of  the  addi¬ 
tion.  A  mezzanine  will  provide 
visitors  with  a  view  of  press 
operations.  Automated  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  will  be  at  the 
rear  of  the  addition. 

Construction,  Phase  II,  will 
be  completed  in  June  and  Phase 
III,  installation  of  the  press. 


will  be  completed  by  late  July. 
The  five  units  will  expand  the 
single-run  printing  capacity  of 
the  Item  from  48  to  80  pages. 
It  will  print  spot  color. 

Phase  IV  will  be  equipping 
the  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  area  occupied  by  the 
present  press  in  the  basement 
of  the  old  building  will  be  used 
to  increase  storage  space  for 
newsprint. 

The  expansion  program  was 
announced  by  Co-Publishers  C. 
Hastings  Gamage  and  Peter 
Gamage. 

• 

Journalism  articles 
abstracted,  indexed 

An  index  to  abstracts  of  1,050 
major  articles  in  mass  commu¬ 
nications  is  being  issued  by  the 
University  of  low'a  School  of 
Journalism.  The  abstracts,  cov¬ 
ering  topics  from  Advertising 
and  Spiro  Agnew  through  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Wire  Ser¬ 
vices,  have  been  prepared  by 
graduate  students  in  Prof. 
Leslie  G.  Moeller’s  Mass  Com-  i 
munications  and  Modem  Society  ' 
class  during  tbe  past  12  years. 

The  index  has  been  compiled 
by  Henry  G.  La  Brie  III,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Ph.D.  in  mass 
communications  degree  at  Iowa. 
The  120-page  volume  is  being  ^ 
distributed  to  schools  of  jour-  ^ 
nalism  and  to  a  number  of  re-  : 
search  workers  in  journalism  | 
and  of  mass  communications,  as 
w'ell  as  to  libraries.  ; 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^APPRAIsS^S^CONSVLfAf^^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspai)er  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  OFFSETT  PAPER  or  shopper  | 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  I 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  | 


EXPANSION  of  other  business  makes  i 
available  a  printing  firm  in  suburban  ' 
Philadelphia  capable,  as  is,  to  do  I 
$100,000  in  volume.  Available  for  sale  { 
or  will  consider  assigning  ownership  : 
position  with  moderate  or  little  equity  | 
immediately  to  the  right,  seasoned 
printer.  (AC  215)  646-1797. 


FINANCING  NEFIDED  for  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  a  newly  established 
Zone  2  midget  shopper  with  circulation 
of  65,000,  Will  sell  of  corporation  to 
working  financier.  Box  26,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

niUSINESS^OPPORTUNIT^^ 

COMPLETE  NFTWSPAPER  PLANT 
3-Unit  Goss  Community,  Camera,  Plate- 
maker,  etc.  4  Intertypes.  Locate  N.Y.  ' 
area.  Sold  complete  or  by  unit.  Partner  I 
considered.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  \ 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  “rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858.  | 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


BILL  MA’TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  saie  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nighU;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^~NEWSPAPER^ROKERS^ 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  9’7470 


JOSEa>H  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-C^nsultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


NEGO’TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367 


BUYF31S-SELLERS I  Use  our  con¬ 
fidential  service.  Jim  Southern,  Broker, 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


SKILLED  BROKER-CONSULTANT 
15  years’  as  editor-manager  of  Con¬ 
necticut  top  weekly;  1939-40,  President, 
National  Editorial  Assn.;  manager  20 
years’  of  N.Y.  Press  Assn.,  until  1967  i 
retirement.  Personal  contact  with  N.'Y.  ' 
and  New  England  papers. 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


RESEARCH _ 

COMPREHENSIVE  background  ma¬ 
terial;  detailed  research  reports,  fact 
sheets — any  subject.  Box  67,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  PROMOTION 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  MANAGERS  .  .  . 
A  $35  investment  could  easily  result  in 
I'THOUSANDS  in  sales.  "Operation 
Sales” — an  ingenious  retail  promotion 
produced  381  new  sales  when  tested. 
See  display  ad  in  this  issue,  page  94. 
Send  for  complete  kit  today.  We’ll  bill 
you.  Elmer  R.  Hanson.  1012  N.  West- 
wood,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — 92703. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

composingIroom'"^ 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
I  type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
I  for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
;  —08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer¬ 
ican  company  and  ownership  profit¬ 
able.  long  established,  foreign-based 
En.giish  language  daily  and  commercial 
print  shop  for  around  combined  an¬ 
nual  gross  of  $l-miUion  plus.  Write 
Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY— Grossing  $160,000-a-year — 
in  top  growing  area  1-hour  from  N.Y.C. 
Will  go  fast.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  IDAHO 
weekly  in  growing  ski  area  and  farm¬ 
ing  community.  $21,600  with  $6,250 
down.  Price  includes  building.  Excellent 
man/wife  opportunity. 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 

(AC  303)  279-6346 


INTERESTED  IN  BUYING? 

Have  many  weeklies  for  sale  in  New 
York  and  New  England  from  $30M  to 
over  $300,000.  Go^  terms  available. 
H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.— 13210. 


RURAL  OFFSET  WEEKLY  (N.Y. 
State) — 3,500  circulation;  grossing  $30,- 
000-pius;  selling  for  $25,000.  Ideal  man/ 
wife.  Box  49.  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  with  sav- 
in^s  and  excellent  credentials  seeks 
ownership  of  small  established  daily  or 
weekly.  Prefer  working  with  retiring 
publisher  to  learn  all  facets  of  opera¬ 
tions  with  opportunity  to  purchase 
later.  Box  21.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSP-APER  SERVICES 
yEATURES^VAILABLE 


DON’T  ’TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60 
Weekly  column  written  by  a  grrand- 
father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of 
all  ages.  $l-a-week.  For  samples,  write: 
Bill  FVanklin,  Box  4,  Burnt  Hills,  New 
York— 12027. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


TWO  ELECTRON  LINOTYPES.  S#’8 
71409  and  71436,  five  years  old,  each 
equipped  as  follows:  2  Magazine  rack, 
electric  motor  (variable  speed),  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  blower,  4-pocket  mold  disk, 
alternate  casting,  hydraulic  justifica¬ 
tion  and  magazine  shifting,  mechanical 
distribution  shifter,  mechanical  assem¬ 
bler,  Fairchild  high-speed  TTS  operat¬ 
ing  unit.  ShafTstall  mat  detector.  Mer- 
genthaler  metal  feeders.  Fedco  Oilless 
keyboard  cams.  Excellently  maintained. 
Available  immediately.  Patent  Trader. 
Box  240,  Mt.  Klsco.  N.Y.— 10549.  Ph: 

(914)  MO  6-8961. 


I  F’OR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-20  and  two 
Automix  Keyboards,  all  purchased  new 
in  July  1968  for  approximately  $70,000 
and  carefully  maintained.  Now  avail¬ 
able  on  lease  or  easy  terms  at  $27,000. 
May  be  inspected  in  operation  in  South¬ 
ern  California  by  appointment.  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin, 
Wise. — 54923. 


!  THE  CLFWELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
I  saves  11,400  square  inches  of  floor 
j  space  every  day  by  using  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops.  6"  BB  casters.  Today’s  best  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44266. 


JUSTAPE  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
Features:  Automatic  hyphenation,  no¬ 
space  band  program,  wire  service  con¬ 
version,  operator  statistics.  Complete 
with  spare  parts  kit,  two  readers  and 
one  BRPE  punch.  (Composition  Systems, 
Inc..  325  (Central  Ave..  White  Plains, 
N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 


!  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  CONSOLE 
Scan-A-Graver,  Model  #F-266,  S#66- 
265.  In  excellent  condition.  $1,400  (in¬ 
cluding  Plates  for  $150).  Knuth  Beth, 
!  Detroit  Abend  Post,  1436  Brush  St., 
I  Detroit.  Mich.— 48226.  Ph:  1— (313)— 
I  WO  1-3467. 


HOLY  MATRIMONY!  And  Buz’s  Boys  - 

— two  great  weekly  2-oolumn  1-panel  i  SCAN-A-GRAVERS,  Cadet  and  others, 
features.  4-week  trial  $2.10.  B.  Hoi-  |  Reasonable.  A.  Curtis,  Natl.  Press 
land,  2679  New  Clinton  Rd.,  Macon.  Bldg.,  Washingrton,  D.C.  (202)  NA 
Ga.— 31201.  8-5696. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


E^GRAVI^G  EQVlPMEm 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHllSERY 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VARIO-KLTSCHOGRAPH.  Model  K181,  2— ^WE^DRIVEN  FMECHILD  ^1- 

Sir006322121,  8  years  old.  75  and  100-  “  King  Roll  Stands.  Universal  Ptg. 

line  scanning  heads,  color  separation  \  ?oo 

head,  full  set  test  cables.  Us^  6,000  0<071.  (201)_438^<4^,  _  _ _ 

hours;  well  maintained.  Contact  Ed.  DISMANTLING  64  P.  SCOTT.  Need 
Howanl.  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  ;  units?  Parts?  lOOHP  Westinghouse 


Bend,  Ind. — 46626.  ' 

1  VAKIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model 
K181.  with  color  and  black/ white  am- 
plihers.  line  and  halftone  heads  and 
spare  tul>e.'«.  Ph:  (302)  654-5351,  exten¬ 
sion  4h1. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE  \ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSOO).  Berlin.  Wise.,  . 
.and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010.  1 

SHRINK  FILM 

Lowest  prices  in  U.S.A.  on  Polyfilm  i 
for  magazine,  newspaper  bundle-wrap-  | 
l)ing  through  heat  tunnels.  Freight 
paid  on  5.0(K)^  onlers. 

Call  or  ■serite: 

PORTAGE  (2161  929-4433 
B<ix  5.700.  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


motor.  C.  Dunham.  Deep  River,  lows 
(515)  595-2362. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

QUARTER  FOLDER 

We  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  quar¬ 
ter  folder  for  our  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Please  communicate  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  to  Glenn  Cushman.  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald.  P.O.  Box  130.  Albany.  Oreg. 
9T32I.  Ph;  (.703)  926-2211. 


HELP  .\NTED 

^^aEwemic 


|)ing  through  heat  tunnels,  freight  ;  PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS,  with  op- 
paid  on  .7.000^  onlers.  ;  portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 

PORT\rF'^9Vfil''’9‘>q  4433  accredited  School  of  Journalism,  of- 

"ft  ’  „  fered  to  experienced  men  and  women 

Bo.\  aoOO.  Akron,  Ohio  44313  qualified  to  assist  in  daily  newspaper 

f  laboratory.  Program  includes  M.A.  and 

•x, r  Ar'wwwiriw^n-r-  '■  Ph.D.  Good  Undergraduate  record  re- 

MlSi.LLLANEOUS  MAIAIINERY  \  qulred.  Send  transcript  and  resume  to 

■ — - - - - - - - -  i  Howard  R.  Long.  Director.  School  of 


SHIRT-SLEEJVE  GM  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  to 
lead  25.000  weekly  in  growth  market. 
Volume  up  100%  in  1970;  will  reiieat  I 
increase  in  1971.  Aggressive,  new  sales 
policy.  Excellent  spot  for  would-be 
publisher.  Area  5.  Box  20.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for, 
thoroughly  experienced.  all  -  around  i 
newspaperman  qualified  to  assume  man¬ 
agement.  under  publisher,  of  extremely  i 
successful  26-year^old  ABC  suburban  | 
weekly  and  full  distribution  advertiser. 
Our  own  brand  new  building  on  major 
thoroughfare  contains  complete  web 
offset  shop  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  communities  in  the  country 
(Zone  6).  Present  gross  between  $400M 
and  $500M  ;  should  exceed  half  million  , 
next  year.  The  applicant  who  is  con-  | 
fident  of  contributing  to  the  continuing  1 
growth  of  the  operation  can  expect  an  ] 
adequate  salary,  bonus  and/or  oppor-  * 
tunity  to  participate  in  stock  ownership 
of  corporation.  Highest  business  and 
personal  references  will  be  required. 
Our  present  staff  is  familiar  with  this 
advertising.  Box  18.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

WITH  REAL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

Immediate  opening  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  capable  of  earning  five-figure 
income  in  excellent  and  fertile  satel¬ 
lite  operation.  One  of  America's 
finest  7-day  metropolitan  newspapers 
located  on  Plorida’s  beautiful  West 
Coast  offers  a  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity  with  excellent 
benefits.  Send  complete  resumi  to: 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 

P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601 
(813)  224-7707 


FOR  SALE:  BINTIRE  EQUIPMEINT 
TO  PRODUCE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
5  Mislel  No.  8  Mergenthaler  Linotype 


Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  Carbondale.  III. — 62901.  _ 

ADVraTISING^ROFE^OR 


machines:  also  one  Model  No.  5.  one  Teach  basics  of  advertising,  pr  in 
Model  No  14.  One  Duplex  flatbed  press  small  journalism  department.  Wide! 
c:ipable  of  printing  68-inch  web;  will  spaces  close  by.  Must  have  doc-  I 

also  include  various  saws,  ta.bles,  flat  torate  or  be  close  to  it.  Start  fall,  1971.  I 
casting  1k)x  .and  Elro.1  casters.  Will  ^11  viVite  Box  242.  Idaho  State  University.  ! 


as  unit  or  by  the  piece.  Brokers  in- 
viteil.  No  leasonable  offer  refused.  (201) 
43.7-0030. 


SIQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 


Pocatello.  Idaho 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  wit^  50.000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Rot  IR.7.7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
This  is  not  a  classifietl  ad  manager’s 
job.  but  an  unusual  executive  position 
needing  the  direction  of  someone  who 
is  thoroughly  knowledgable  of  all 
phases  of  classified  ad  solicitation,  pri- 
I  marily  in  the  area  of  ‘phone  contacts. 

1  Past  and  present  association  with 
I  classified  ad  directors.  nationwide. 

'  would  be  helpful. 

Nationally  known  company.  Excellent 
!  salary.  All  benefits:  profit-sharing. 

Send  resume.  Box  33.  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


•  -  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Growing  newspaper  group  is  looking 


Machine  M<Kle!  #3300.  two  machines  ^  ^  ,«.rformance 

in  one.  W  ill  print  two  mail  tapes,  daily  ,,^5,  newspaper  management  to  take 

brm;ions."^n‘t"e':>T>;raLo^"VaThine™; 

ReIays.^‘^vtri‘Take’'up“m^a  3 


inch  wide  Uipe.  Uses  stencils  size  2"  x 
4*rt".  Machine  is  in  A-1  shaiK*.  only  5 


ly  proundeil  in  offset  proc'esses,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  labor  relations 


.  i>iacnine  is  in  a-i  snai>e.  on  y  a  .  c.4.  •  *  i  u  • 

.vears  old:  also,  a  25-year-old  auxiliary  7“^  I'^ofit  onenUal  i^rson  who  s 
addressing  machine  still  use<l  daily,  but  ^  "■th  budgeting  and  cost 


without  Cheshire  Punch  attachment.  t™'-  Vet  "ho’s  people  oriente.1  and 
Equipment  available  now.  Contact:  F'reii  ‘apable  of  developing  a  successful 
\V.  Asbell,  Circulation  Manager,  The  i  .4.  * 

Charlotte  Observer.  P.O.  Box  2138.  L"”"’ 


Charlotte,  N.C.  28201. 


_ PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  ST.\T1C;-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
s.ame  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Toil  quality.  I 

Call  or  xvrite :  ' 

PORT.4GE  (2161  929-4433  ! 

Box  5590.  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 

prf:ssf:s  &  ^MAciuNEli^ 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (19.741 
C-H  N  ewsi)a|)er  Ckinvevors 
CLINE  KEELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  IT,  N.Y.  OX  7.4590 


more  Ihroujjh  merit  and  bonus  oppor¬ 
tunities  based  ui>on  individual  contri¬ 
bution  an<l  results. 

lntereste<I?  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  22,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DIRECT  MAIL 


CIRCULATION  District  Manager  for 
newspaper  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 
Definitely  a  growth  opportunity.  Good 
for  person  seeking  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Contact  Jack  Fox.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Newspapers.  Fort  Washington. 
Pa.— 19034.  Ph:  (215)  646-5100. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  \ 

STRONG  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY  , 
with  untapped  classified  potential  seeks  ' 
full-charge  CAM  with  organizing  know¬ 
how.  Elxcellent  salary  -t-  benefits  -f- 
bonus.  Box  1804.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  .33.000  off¬ 
set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive, 
plus.  Bo.x  58.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECT  MAIL 


AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY:  24-page 
Duplex  Tubular.  6-units,  single  folder. 
6-iHisition  roll  stand  50  HP  AC  drive, 
stereo  pot.  casting  box.  fini.shing  ma¬ 
chine.  Sta-Hi  Router.  Chipping  Block 
and  Chases.  Wrile-Wire-or  Call  Harry 
W.  Rogers.  Jr..  Enterprise-Sun.  Inc.. 
270  Maple  St..  MarllKiro.  Mass. — 01752. 
Ph:  (6171  485-5200. 


AVAILABLE  MARCH.  1971 

3-Unit  Scott,  steel  cylinders,  roller 
liearings.  double  folder.  23-916"  cut¬ 
off.  S=:3435. 

C-H  drive,  web  break  detectors.  2  Cap- 
co  portiible  fountains. 

Make  offer  to: 

Ron  Keller,  Manager 
THE  MARTINSBURG  JOURNAL 
20.7  W.  King  Street 
Martinslmrg,  West  Va.  25401 


DIRECT  MAIL  MANAGER 


interuationally  knoivn  publisher  of: 

•  loose-leaf  siihseription  services 

•  teeluiolo^y  evaluation  reports 

•  hooks 

seeks  an  advertising  and  sales  promotion  professional  with 
experience  in  diversified  publishing  activities.  The  qualified 
candidate  will  come  from  a  major  publishing  house  and  will 
have  a  successful  record  of  developing  and  executing  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  campaigns.  A  functional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  direct  mail,  trade  journal  advertising,  and  promotional 
programs  is  required. 

Please  submit  your  resume,  including  salary  history,  to: 

BOX  30,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  fixe  axerape  xxords  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(Na  abbrexiations) 

Add  50c  for  bax  service 
Air-mail  service  an  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiffance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  fixe  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbrexiations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Atr-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WeCKLr  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  an  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  an  ncthred,  an  valid  for  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
CLASSmElTADVEmiSmG 

PROVE  YOURSELF  and  you  could  be  ! 
our  Classified  Manager!  We  have  a 
career  opportunity  for  a  young,  ag- 
grssive  salesman  who  wants  to  move 
up.  You  must  be  good  with  display  lay¬ 
outs,  know  classified  procedure,  plus 
telephone  solicitation.  Salesman's  sal¬ 
ary:  $125  week,  plus  bonus.  If  you’re 
not  qualified,  don’t  waste  your  time  or 
mine.  Maurice  Williams,  The  Gastonia 
Gazette,  P.O.  Bo.\  1538,  Gastonia,  N.C, 
—28052. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  for 
Scripps  League  daily.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  The  Her¬ 
ald-News,  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana, 
Calif.— 92335 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

FOR  NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

PLANS  CALL  FOR  NEAR  FUTURE 
PUBLICATION.  NORTHEAST  LOCA¬ 
TION.  SALARY  COMMENSURATE 
WITH  EXPERIENCE,  PLUS  INCENTIVE 
AND  AURACTIVE  STOCK  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION  PLAN. 

QUALITY  MARKET  RETAIL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 
SEND  RESUME  IN  CQNFIDENCE  TO: 


HELP  ^  ANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  advertising  director  who 
knows  retail  and  classified  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Strong  motivator  to  train  i 
and  lead  staff  in  competitive  market.  ' 
Salary  open,  depending  on  experience. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  1834,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Ieditorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  6,000 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Beginner 
with  some  J-experience  required.  Box 
35,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ATTRACTIVE  SALARY  and  bonus-  1 
plus,  for  experienced  ad  salesman  | 
strong  in  layout  and  sales.  We’re  a 
33,000  morning  and  evening  offset  daily  I 
loaded  with  opportunities.  Write  to  i 
Box  54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOX  61 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


iinniiimiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiniiniim 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Namc- 


ADVERTISING  POSITION  OPEN  on 
small  Western  N.Y.  daily  (5  days)  with 
advancement  into  management  and 
wide-oi)en  chance  to  develop  ideas.  Ex¬ 
perience  required,  sales  skill,  offset 
layout.  Pleasant  community,  business 
expansion.  Contact  Medina  (N.Y.) 
Journal-Register. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
N.Y.C. -based  association  of  western 
hemisphere  newspapers  needs  someone 
to  organize  an  ad  department.  Salary 
$9,000;  some  travel.  Candidates  should 
have:  (1)  fluent  command  of  Spanish 
and  English  (2)  some  production  ex- 
i  perience  (3)  a  good  idea-generating 
I  mind.  Box  32,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS-ORIEINTED  general  news  re¬ 
porter  with  one  year  or  more  exper¬ 
ience,  for  growing  Northwest  daily. 
Prefer  Region  9  respondents.  Mornings 
on  sports  pages  makeup  and  copy 
rim,  afternoons  on  general  reporting. 
Five-day  publication  of  35,000 — modern 
offset  plant — and  pleasant  news  room. 
Write  or  ’phone  Erwin  Rieger,  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash. — 98660. 
Ph:  (206)  694-3391. 


VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  experienced  deskman  to  assist  city 
and  wire  editors.  Good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  52,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  courts  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  on  growing  20,000  Midwestern 
ilaily.  Opportunity  to  cover  other  gov¬ 
ernment  beats  in  progressive  city  of 
27,000  population.  Feature  assignments 
and  investigative  reporting  part  of 
job.  Write  Box  50,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE.  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily 
in  Zone  5  seeks  night  editor  to  direct 
small,  competent  staff.  Prefer  young 
editor  on  small  daily  ready  to  move 
up.  Box  28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AddrcM- 


Gtar. 


m  Staie- 


JZip  C«4l«- 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  afternoon  daily:  5-day  work  week: 
good  pay :  usual  fringe  benefits.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  fully  to 
Editor,  Leader-Herald,  Gloversville, 
N.Y.— 12078. 


RElPORTEHl  for  group  of  weeklies  in 
Salem  County,  N.J.  Write  to:  E.  Lam¬ 
ing,  Sunbeam  Pub.  Co.,  Salem,  N.J. — 
08079 


AMBITIOUS  DESKMAN  with  the 
ability  to  work  closely  with  the  city 
editor  in  directing  reporters  on  assign¬ 
ments,  editing  their  copy,  judging  the 
news  and  laying  out  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  local  news  pages.  Ebccellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  grow^  with  an  aggressive 
staff  in  a  beautiful,  new  plant.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Robert  K.  Illing¬ 
worth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News-Union  Star,  645  Albany 
Shaker  Rd.,  Albany,  N.Y. — 12201. 


EDITOR  for  leading  “city  magazine’’ 
published  in  Midwestern  city.  Quality 
product  that  takes  a  creative  editor 
with  strong  news  sense  and  good,  in¬ 
terpretative  writing  style.  Excellent  job. 
Box  14,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  long-established  Wash¬ 
ington-based  world-wide  magazine  for 
military  families.  Must  be  aggressive, 
thorough,  patient:  must  write  with 
flair :  military  experience,  active  duty 
or  as  dependent,  a  must:  two  years 
news  writing  preferred:  some  travel. 
An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Elmployer.  Box 
60,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  and  general  assignment  re- 
porter-photographer  for  afternoon 
daily,  10,500  circulation,  flontact  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor,  Roswell  Daily  Record, 
Box  1897,  Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201, 
providing  professional  and  personal 
references. 


COMBO  JOB — ^Managing  Eklitor  Joe 
Marchal  needs  proven  writer  on  The 
Daily  Advance.  Box  529,  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C. — 27909.  General  assignment/ 
photo  and  back-up  for  Joe  on  heads, 
layout.  Job  leads  directly  to  super¬ 
visory  spot  with  competitive  starting 
pay  and  fringes.  This  is  the  challenge 
for  a  weekly  editor  or  stifled  daily  re¬ 
porter.  Write  or  call  to  tell  Joe  how 
you  can  improve  his  10-person  staff. 


E1XPE3RIEINCED  REPORTED  needed 
for  women’s  d^artment  of  41,000  cii^ 
culation  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal-Times: 
some  editing,  but  emphasis  on  good 
writing  and  imaginative  local  news-fea¬ 
ture  treatment.  Salary  open.  Write  to: 
Verne  A.  Hoffman,  Director  of  News 
and  Eklitorial. 


FRUSTRATED  ON  A  SPORTS  RIM? 
We  need  a  prolific  young  sports  writer 
who  can  write  a  daily  column  and  take 
over  the  sports  department  of  a  med¬ 
ium-sized  daily  near  N.Y.C.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  that  person  who  wants 
to  make  his  own  mark.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  writing  and  makeup  to 
Box  44,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  (1)  Newspaper  wire  editor. 
Should  have  editing  experience,  but  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  will  be  considered. 
(2)  Reporter  with  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  background.  Both 
positions  are  with  a  Virginia  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  offering  good  pay 
and  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Contact  C. 
I.  Hatcher,  Managing  Eklitor,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. — 24112. 


m  To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  = 


SCHOLASTIC  SPORTS  EDITOR,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  Zone  2  (N.J.)  rural  6- 
day  paper.  Excellent  job  for  person 
seeking  permanent  employment  in  nice 
area.  All  phases — heads,  layout,  wire, 
photo  edit,  etc. — with  emphasis  on 
scholastics.  Box  45,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HARD-WORKING  ‘TAKE-CHARGE’ 
Managing  Eklitor  needed  for  6,000  daily 
Southern  California.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  wire,  desk,  editorials,  and 
manage  staff  on  established  daily  with 
group  affiliation.  If  you’re  ready  to 
work  hard  to  earn  a  top  position,  send 
resume  and  salary  needs  to  Box  40, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  needed  in  small  city  of 
about  5,000,  in  agricultural  area  in 
West,  as  a  “Bureau  man”  for  a  30,000 
circulation  daily  50  miles  away.  Week¬ 
ly  or  daily  experience  would  qualify 
you.  Interesting  job  and  challenge, 
good  salary,  excellent  fringes.  Moving 
expense  allowance.  Give  details  in  ai>- 
plication  letter:  all  replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  42,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  •>  PUBLISHER  •  650  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  m 
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NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
COMBINATION  DAILY 
(Chart  Area  2) 

Excellent  opportunity  for  one  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
plus  supervisory  experience.  Salary  in 
$300  iier  week  range.  Top  employe 
benefits.  Write  stating  work  experience 
and  education.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITING/WRITING 

We’re  looking  for  a  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  specialize  in  writing 
about  personal  money  management  for 
a  national  magazine.  The  job  requires 
an  ability  to  create  ideas,  to  interview 
leading  investment  counselor,  mutual 
fund  managers,  tax  authorities,  insur¬ 
ance  men,  and  others,  then  to  write 
lucid  and  interesting  feature  articles. 
The  person  who  does  this  well  can  move 
ahead  quickly  in  terms  of  salary  and 
responsibility.  Experience  in  financial 
subjects  is  not  necessary.  Zone  2,  Box 
34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  7,000 
offset  p.m. — Zone  2.  Highly  responsible 
position  for  imaginative,  quality-con¬ 
scious  pro.  Salary  open.  Box  38,  Edi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted ... 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 


AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EJECUTIVO  PARA  NOTICIAS- 
EDITORIAL 


Dirijir  un  gran  personal  de  noticias  y  editoriales. 


Compania : 

Una  institucion  de  fama  internacional.  Altos  valores.  Lo  mejor  y 
mas  moderno  en  equipos  y  tecnologia. 


Localidad : 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


OPERATORS  MACIIIMSTS 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience ;  old, 
established  6-per8on  job  shop ;  excellent 
^uipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 


\  BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
!  has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  iierson  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  ST'-j-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
— 33578  ;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Exiwrienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  5. 
Please  send  resume  and  home  ’phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organi- 
I  zation.  Locate<l  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
I  experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num- 
j  ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Requisites 
Personales : 


Debe  posecr  habilidad  de  ejecutivo,  ademas  de  buen  juicio  en  noticias 
y  editoriales  y  buena  redaccion.  Completo  conocimiento  del  idioma 
espanol  es  requerido.  Un  bachiller  en  period ismo,  ciencias  sociales  o 
leves  es  deseado. 


Compensacion : 

Queremos  un  hombre  de  alto  calibre  y  el  salario  sera  acuerdo  con  sus 
cualidades.  Ofrecemos  un  programa  completo  de  beneficios  para 
ejecutivos. 

Con  su  respuesto,  envie  completos  detalles  historia  personal  y  pa- 
sada  experiencia.  Respuestas  se  tratanin  en  la  mas  estricta  confi- 
denzia. 

Mande  respuestas  a:  Dr.  L.  O.  Hite, 

3106  Morrison  Avenue, 

Tampa,  Fla.  33609 


PRiyTERS 


GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  exi>erience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-tyx>e  composition.  Re¬ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resume  indicating 
I  present  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  FOREMAN  to  run  composing  room  in 
1  progressive  Zone  5  daily.  Must  know 
new  processes.  Excellent  compensation, 

'  top  fringe  tenefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
I  to  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER 
One  of  the  big  afternoon  papers  in  the 
Fast  needs  an  experienced  reporter  for 
12-member  Women’s  Department.  Must 
cover  the  whole  range  from  society  and 
club  news  to  the  choicest  features.  Top 
pay  and  benefits.  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SWING  MAN— Spend  three-day  s-a- 
week  on  news  desk  editing  copy  and 
writing  heads,  two  days  as  reporter. 
Opportunity  for  experienced  reporter 
who  wants  training  and  future  as  desk- 
man  on  award-winning  newspaper. 
Start  at  $135.  Apply  to:  Enoch  Shen- 
ton.  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.I. — 02840. 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERATORS-MACHIISISTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  'The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 


KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS 

needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  capable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion.  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $193 
— 37'/^  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — 
liberal  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
W.H.  Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph:  (214)323-3000. 


PRODUCTlOy 


para  production 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Experienced  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc- 
,  tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 

also  include  direction  of  machinists. 
Onfi-  electricians  and  power  maintenance. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resumfi 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  PRODUemON  MANAGER  —  Exper- 
'  ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
■i  direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 

'  type  composition  department  (no 

!  press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 

group.  Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  .  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

_ I  if  you  understand  people  and  new  proc- 

/xf>E-n  I  esses,  let  s  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium- 

UI'btiAl  UKS-IUALHINISTS  sized  daily  in  Zone  5  Chat  strives  to 
T  ZZ,  r — '  improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per- 
MACHINIST,  days,  full-time:  perma-  haps  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine 

ment.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  BOO’s.  pay,  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as- 

leoo  L  Write  Box  sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili- 

1522,  Editor  &  Publisher.  gence.  Box  1815,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  new  mail-  /-  *  ■  c  j.  • 

room  with  electronic  equipment.  Must  ;  Composing  Room  Supervisory 
have  experience  with  modern  mail-  ! 
room  equipment.  State  exiierience  and 

starting*  salary.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 
Publisher.  Medium-sized  metix^litan  Zone  2  daily 

• -  and  Sunday.  Must  be  exi>erienced  in 

MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo-  new  processes.  Good  benefits  including 
ated  in  Florida,  6-day  Daily.  All  ben-  profit-sharing.  Excellent  growth  and 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations,  advancement  possibilities.  For  a  per- 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present  sonal  interview  during  the  Great  Lakes 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  call 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold  Milwaukee  (414)  273-2960  Sunday,  Jan. 
type.  Prefer  experienced  i>erson  both  10  after  6  p.m.,  and  before  noon  Mon¬ 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place  day,  Jan.  11;  or  if  you  are  unable  to 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving  call,  send  a  resume  of  your  experience, 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box  including  present  salary,  to  Box  53, 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 
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HKLP  Vt  ANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Professional  search  firm  seeks  Individ* 
ual  with  6  to  15  years  solid  writing 
experience  for  outstanding  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing  opportunity  with  large 
national  company.  Degree  mandatory 
with  Journalism  preferred.  To  $15,000. 
No  fee.  Reply  to  Martin  Grant,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Search.  Ltd.,  1215  Lady  St.. 
Columbia,  S.C.— 29201. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
DISPLAY^DVERTI^C 

AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL  display  sales¬ 
man — 20  years’  experience— desires  ad¬ 
vertising  manager's  position,  daily 
newspaper.  Will  relocate.  Box  10,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned.  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Major  public  relations  agency 
needs  professional  writer  to 
handle  varying  communications 
assignments.  Applicant  must 
have  achieved  editorial  results. 
Construction  experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary. 

Send  resume  to: 

Burson-Marsteller 

One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago.  III.  60601 


NEW  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST 
(For  competitive  market.) 

Sales  Manager  with  “the  winning 
habit’’  to  personally  concentrate  upon, 
and  sell,  those  major  accounts  and 
shopping  centers  which  will  best  im¬ 
prove  your  competitive  and  financial 
position.  Respected  skills  in  locating 
the  real  corporate  decision-makers  and 
pinpointing  their  sales  objections;  cre¬ 
ating  the  campaigns;  writing  the  pres¬ 
entations;  and  delivering  the  message. 
Excellent  record  of  team  achievement, 
with  references  to  match,  against  com¬ 
bined  metro  and  suburban  competition 
as  salesman.  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Business  Manager-Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  and  Advertising  Sales  Manager 
(New  Business  Specialist),  with  same 
multiple-stall,  daily,  suburban,  news¬ 
paper  group,  41.  BJ.  Box  4,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EAGER  REPORTER  with 
camera  experience  seeks  dayside  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zones  7,  8  or  9.  You  need  me 
and  I  need  you!  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER,  12  years’  travel 
development-promotion,  5  years’  news¬ 
papers.  Flexible.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENTED,  SEASONED  REPORTER. 
31,  desires  creative  assignments  with 
gusty  New  York  paper,  magazine  or 
what  have  you.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  ENTHUSIASTIC  report¬ 
er  on  medium  metro  daily  wishes  to  re¬ 
locate  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
area  daily.  Good,  all’round  experience 
in  politics,  features,  police,  etc.  Write 
Bo.x  19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
advertising  sales  or  desk.  Prefer  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  or  Texas — 7,000  popula¬ 
tion  up.  Write  Box  428,  Wagoner, 
Okla.— 74467;  or  ’phone  (918)  485-3774. 


EXPERIENCED)  REPORTER;  has  B.A. 
Seeking  career  position.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  17,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

FREE-LANCE 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
available  for  assignments  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Box  16,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^PHOTOGRAPHY^ 

INVOLVED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  BA 
Photojournalism,  experience  with  Phil¬ 
adelphia  metro,  27,  married.  Seeks  daily 
or  magazine  offering  chance  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  talent — any  area.  Box  7, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPEiR  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8:  26  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation,  ^x  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW.S  BUREAU  WRITER— Challeng¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  a  major  New  England- 
based  life  insurance  organization.  Prov¬ 
en  news  writer  who  wants  to  learn  ail 
phases  of  public  relations  work  and 
likes  to  deal  with  people.  Salary  to 
$12,UUU.  Outstanding  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  benefits.  Box  .'j.l.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Fo.srrioNs  w  anted 
.ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER- 
SALESMAN 

Past  5  years  averaged  120.000  inches 
yearly.  College  grad,  married,  age  52. 
References.  Gill)ert  Thompson,  3065  S. 
Virginia,  Reno.  Nevada- -89502. 


EXJRMER  SOUTHWESTERN  reporter/ 
e<litor/ publisher  wants  to  return  home. 
Make  offer.  Box  27,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ALL  ’ROUND  I 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Presently  general  manager  of  4  week-  * 
lies.  26  years’  newspaper  background.  1 
Eaxcellent  experience  in  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  photography,  off¬ 
set  production,  business  management 
and  commercial  printing.  Seek  situa¬ 
tion  where  owner  needs  trusW  over¬ 
seer.  Available  immediately  due  to 
sale.  Prefer  Zones  4  or  6.  Bo.x  1830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  (;.M— EDITOR 
Youthful  47,  reared  .small  daily,  over 
‘20  years’  e.xjierience,  graduate  work 
journalism,  active  many  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  employed  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions,  seeks  return  "E'irst  Ltve  news- 
papering.  Ph :  Martin  Brown  for  re¬ 
sume.  (312)  837-8539. 


AD  MANAGER— 14  years’  newspaper 
experience  on  LP-offset  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Strong  on  promotion,  sales, 
layout.  Box  13,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  job  with 
small  paper  in  Maine.  Elxperience  in- 
clu(ies  writing  heads,  layout,  coverage 
of  all  sports,  talcing  pictures.  Box  1822, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  DAILY  managing  editor 
— winner  4  writing  awards — seeks  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  job  or  similar 
editorship  Northern  California.  Exiieri- 
enced  most  types  reporting.  Age  34. 
Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS 
writer  seeks  college  or  pro  beat  with 
evening  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  B.S. — 
Journalism.  Presently  sports  editor 
state’s  best  small  daily.  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ElAGER,  INVESTTGA'nVE  REPORTER 
3  years’  mixed  experience.  21,  married. 
B.S.  Journalism.  Top  collegiate  daily 
editor.  Seek  to  go  and  grow  with  daily, 
weekly  in  Zones  4,  6,  8.  Available 
June  ’71.  Box  66,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OETSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade.  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945;  or  write 
Box  5,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

I’OREM  AN/SUPERINTENDENT 
Typographical  engineer,  experienced 
hot  metal,  photocomp,  computerized  op¬ 
erations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress 
of  offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E'OREIMAN — ^15  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER.  24— B.A. 
History  Minor  Ek;onomics ;  half-year 
Law;  Army  Discharge  Jan.  8.  Some 
experience  writing,  layout.  In  Zone  5, 
will  move  anywhere.  Need  start.  Box 
43,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  wants  to 
be  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  16,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

FREE  LANCE  COLUMNIST  for  top 
daily  invites  assignments  anywhere — 
any  subject.  Specialties  science,  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  1828,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  working  for  paper  in  Paris, 
available  for  free-lance  work.  Wrote 
for  many  publications  while  working  in 
New  York.  Have  done  travel,  sports, 
personality  stories.  Box  39,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


APOLLO  14:  Profiles,  technical,  com¬ 
pany  role,  or  spot  news  by  space- Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  covering  in  E'lor- 
ida.  Act  quickly,  number  of  assign¬ 
ments  limited.  Deadlines  honored.  (AC 
703)  451-3205;  or  Box  627,  Springfield, 
Va.— 22150. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp, 
computerized  tyijeseting,  cost  control ; 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant,  to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation;  strong  on  problem  analysis, 
scientific  systems  and  methods ;  all- 
new  processes,  including  computer  type¬ 
setting.  Replies  confidential.  Box  47, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

TV  SPORTS  DIRECTOR  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  or  collegiate  sports  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  References,  credits.  Zone 
1.  Box  8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company  in  highly  c-ompetitive  market. 
Age  45,  Box  25,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  desires 
change.  14  years’  experience  all  phases 
circulation.  Good  administrator  who 
<-an  get  results.  Complete  resume  upon 
request.  Excellent  references.  Age  37. 
marrie<l.  4  chihlren.  B<ix  41,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


(fM  of  small  daily  wishes  to  relocate. 
17  years’  experience  Little  Merchant 
system,  ABC,  motor  routes,  and  all 
tyi)es  of  promotions.  Box  31,  Eklitor  & 
Publi.sher. 


INSPIRED.  SKILLED  college  editor 
seeks  demanding  summer  job,  large 
paper  or  small.  Have  car,  35mm  cam¬ 
era.  Box  1,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zane  number  te  indieate  tecatien  wittieut  SMCific  Mentifieatien 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR,  39, 
with  family,  seeks  challenge  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1-.3-4-5-6- 
7-8-9.  Asks  $10,000  minimum.  Bo.x  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

PROFESSIONAL  —  dependable,  active, 
literate,  presentable  ad  man,  widely 
experienced.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SOUTHE’RN  CALIE'ORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  e.xi)erience, 
suburban  N.Y.  daily:  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  8[>eaking.  Box  1791,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  26.  3  years’  experience  re- 
porter-photographer  medium  daily.  Now 
teaching  overseas,  will  return  in  June. 
Seeks  reporting  or  editorial  writing 
with  progressive  daily.  Box  46,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

Communications  Manager  for  large  cor¬ 
poration,  formerly  editor  of  weekly, 
and  reporter  for  large  daily,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  weekly  or  small  daily  as  ED¬ 
ITOR  and/or  PUBLISHER.  Will  con¬ 
sider  option  to  buy  weekly.  Box  29  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Brown 


Print  media — first  and  last 


Fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  advertising 
agencies  put  its  money  where 
its  mouth  was  and  conducted 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
consistent  campaigns  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  promote  and  explain 
advertising. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  admen 
and  the  retail  store  executives 
gathered  at  their  respective 
conventions  in  New  York  City 
this  weekend  probably  don’t 
remember  that  campaign,  or  are 
too  young  to  remember  it. 

From  1919  to  1928,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  spent 
$2  million  of  its  own  money  for 
ads  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Literary  Digest  and  other 
publications  not  only  to  adver¬ 
tise  itself  but,  as  Ayer  ex¬ 
plained,  “to  increase  the  public 
understanding  of  advertising 
and  enhance  its  value  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  tool.” 

A  representative  collection  of 
these  essays — 68  of  them — was 
reproduced  privately  by  Ayer  in 
1929  in  a  limited  edition  booklet 
of  2,500  copies.  The  essays  did 
not  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  but  were  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the 
subject  matter. 

However,  not  only  the  content 
of  these  essays  but  the  sequence 
in  which  they  were  reproduced 
are  of  interest — especially  the 
first  and  last.  Except  for  some 
figures  that  date  them,  these 
essays  could  have  been  written 
this  week  or  last.  In  view  of  the 
competition  newspapers  now 
face  for  the  retail  advertising 
dollar  from  new  media  not  even 
dreamed  of  in  the  ’20s,  we  think 
retailers  as  well  as  newspaper¬ 
men  will  be  interested  in  the 
texts  of  two  of  them. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  essay  selected  to  be  the 
leading  piece  in  the  book  was 
appropriately  called  “The  Pow¬ 
er  of  the  Printed  Page”  and  it 
said: 

“Every  day  the  presses  pour 
forth  the  printed  pages.  Motor 
trucks  wait  to  receive  them. 
Newsboys  cry  them  on  bustling 
street  comers.  News-stands  sell 
them  to  a  multitude.  By  train 
and  mail-man  and  carrier  they 
reach  the  firesides  of  city  and 
country*. 

“These  pages  are  vital  to  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  city  without  newspa¬ 
pers  is  a  city  paralyzed,  hesitat¬ 


ing  in  its  trade,  given  over  to 
rumor  and  uncertain  in  its  so¬ 
cial  life.  The  nation  without 
newspapers  or  magazines  would 
be  a  nation  in  the  dark.  It 
would  be  easily  stampeded.  It 
would  suspect  its  neighbors  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  ignorant  of 
them.  To  have  confidence  in  the 
very  mechanism  of  life,  men 
must  know  what  other  men  are 
doing.  The  printed  page  tells 
them. 

“On  the  printed  page  is  felt 
the  pulse  of  life  in  many  lands. 
One  day  an  earthquake  sweeps 
a  distant  nation.  On  the  next 
relief  is  promised  through  these 
pages.  At  home  two  men  desire 
political  office.  The  election  of 
one  of  them  seems  certain,  yet 
the  printed  page  has  power  to 
deflect  the  people’s  favor. 

“Here  also  men  expect  to  find 
detailed  and  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  merchandise  they 
would  purchase.  By  the  printed 
page  they  are  enabled  to  gauge 
the  desirability  of  articles  and 
to  form  their  buying  prefer¬ 
ences.  Here  are  determined  the 
equipments  of  workshops  and 
the  decorative  schemes  for  liv¬ 
ing-rooms,  the  make  of  the 
family’s  car  and  the  contents  of 
its  market  basket. 

“Twenty-five  million  Ameri¬ 
can  families  buy  twenty-nine 
million  newspapers  everyday 
not  to  mention  the  periodicals 
they  receive  by  the  week  and 
the  month.  (It  is  now  over  62 
million  newspapers  being  bought 
by  almost  the  same  number  of 
families — Ed.)  Out  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  they  glean 
the  ideas  that  are  to  rule  their 
daily  lives.  They  read  the 
printed  page  with  confidence. 
Its  advertising  carries  convic¬ 
tion!” 

Hi 

The  final  essay  was  “The 
Tale  of  the  Sky-Rocket:” 

“Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  small  boy  who 
spent  all  his  money  for  a  sky¬ 
rocket,  touched  a  match  to  it, 
watched  it  rise  and  burst  into  a 
thousand  shooting  stars,  and 
then  sat  down  and  cried  bit¬ 
terly. 

“  ‘I  wish  I  had  bought  some¬ 
thing  else,’  he  sobbed.  ‘It  might 
have  lasted  longer.’ 

“The  small  boy  has  no  mono¬ 
poly  on  sky-rockets.  Within  the 
memory  of  everyone  who  reads 
this  page,  there  have  been  too 
many  instances  of  business 


men,  of  otherwise  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  who  have  sought  to  flash 
their  product  into  national 
prominence  with  nothing  more 
lasting  than  a  bit  of  cardboard 
tinsel,  a  flash  of  powder,  and  a 
wooden  stick. 

“Impatient  with  established 
practices,  unwilling  to  lay  a  se¬ 
cure  foundation  before  proceed¬ 
ing  farther,  seeking  to  do  in  six 
spectacular  months  the  work  of 
six  years,  they  have  put  their 
faith  and  their  money  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sky-rocket. 

“It  has  gone  up  and  flared 
across  the  sky  and  people  have 
stopped  and  looked  and  won¬ 
dered.  Yet  in  far  too  short  a 
time  the  crowds  have  dispersed 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  mo¬ 
ment — for  it  was  only  that — has 
been  forgotten.  And  then  these 
businessmen  sat  down,  like  the 
small  boy,  and  wished  they  had 
done  something  else. 

“Advertising  is  not  a  game  or 
a  gamble.  It  is  not  for  those  of 
little  faith  and  little  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  certainly  not  for 
those  who  wish  to  sky-rocket 
their  way  to  the  heights. 

“The  greatest  advertising 
successes  in  this  country  are 
those  of  manufacturers  who 
have  started  conservatively  and 
have  gone  ahead  aggressively, 
making  a  better  product  each 
year,  building  good-will, 
maintaining  an  equitable  bal¬ 
ance  between  manufacturing 
cost  and  selling  price,  creating 
new  markets  and  extending 
their  distribution  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  demand. 

“To  such  men,  advertising  is 
not  a  sudden  flash  in  the  night, 
but  a  definite,  practical  aid  in 
building  a  substantial  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  man,  or  men,  who  wrote 
these  pieces  could  not  have 
known  how  allegorically  per¬ 
tinent  they  are  to  the  unique 
relationship  of  newspapers  and 
retailers  50  years'  later.  But 
they  are. 


Guild  in  Memphis 
okays  2-year  pact 
with  $242  scale 

The  membership  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Memphis  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  two-year  contract 
with  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
following  two  months  of  negoti¬ 
ations. 

An  official  of  the  firm  said 
the  pact  will  cost  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  over  its  two-year  life. 

The  contract  was  approved  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the 
315  members  of  the  guild  unit. 
It  covers  editorial  employes,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  and  office 
and  maintenance  personnel  at 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
Press-Scimitar,  both  Scripps- 
Howard  affiliates. 

Employes  making  $200  and 
over  get  an  immediate  $21  per 
week  raise  in  the  contract, 
which  is  retroactive  to  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  A  $19  raise  is  provided 
in  the  second  year,  bringing  the 
top  minimum  to  $242.75  at  the 
start  of  the  second  year  of  the 
agreement. 

A  cub  reporter  in  training 
classification  will  draw  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $110  weekly  and  per¬ 
sons  in  that  pay  scale  will  get 
$9.50  raises  immediately  and  $8 
per  week  more  in  the  second 
year. 

The  contract  also  provides  for 
a  pension  improvement  whereby 
each  employe  will  have  $10 
deducted  weekly  toward  his 
pension,  with  the  company  also 
contributing. 


Forum  for  students 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader,  which  often 
prints  three  pages  of  letters 
from  readers  in  a  single  edi¬ 
tion,  has  added  a  page  of  letters 
from  high  school  and  prep 
school  students  once  a  week. 
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CompStar  combines 
speed  with  range 
and  flexibility 


/ 


^COM^ 


CompStar  has  the  greatest  speed  per  invested 
dollar  of  any  phototypesetting  machine  you  can  buy. 
At  130  newspaper  lines  per  minute, your  front-page 
text  matter  is  set  in  about  seven  minutes. 

CompStar’s  typographic  range  of  SVi  point  through 
18  point  provides  the  sizes  and  faces  used  for 
over  90%  of  text  and  head  composition.  Faces 
equivalent  to  the  most  popular  now  in  use  are 
part  of  the  CompStar  program. 


■  A  glass  memory  block,  which 
stores  over  2000  bits  of  sound¬ 
wave  information,  eliminates 
the  slow  double-reading  of 
tape.  CompStar  tape  is  read 
only  once  and  its  information 
stored  until  needed. 


■  The  fast,  photo¬ 
electric  TapeScan 
200  reader  is  manu- 
factured  by  Star 
Parts,  not  pur¬ 
chased  elsewhere.  , 

Its  capacity  of  200  ^ 

characters  per  second  keeps  CompStar  operating  at 
maximum  speed. 


■  Simplicity  and  flexibility  are  features  of  the  Comp¬ 
Star  control  panel.  Set  size,  line  length,  letterspacing 
and  interline  spacing  are  all  fingertip  controlled.  Line 
rejustification  and  elimination  of  stock  market  bold¬ 
face  lines  are  push-button  optional  extras. 


Dl  D  B 


■  The  CompStar  optical  system  has  only  two  moving 
components  —  the  film  drum  and  a  rotating  mirror. 
A  long  focal  length,  from  mirror  to  photo  paper,  as¬ 
sures  clarity  of 
printout,  even  y'—«« 

on  full  30-pica  . 'Q-.yr** 

measure.  Cy--  ^ 


CompStar  is  an  unusual  combination  of  excellent 
typography,  very  high  speed  and  the  flexibility  to  meet 
modern  composing  room  needs.  Write  for  fact  folder 
today. 
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The  economy  now  has  Its 
base  in  industry:  Petro 
chemicals,  electrical 
products,  electronics  ...  to  name  a  few. 


Puerto  Rico’s  average 
family  income  has  in- 
Qreased  400%  since 
1950.  The  gross  national  product  rose  from 
$3^  billion  in  1950  to  $4-plus  billion  in 
1969.  Expectations  are  $11  billion  by  1980. 
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San  Juan  Star  families 
(40,000)  have  an  aver- 
age  family  income  of 
$14,300.  Three  out  of  four  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  are  professionals,  technicians,  man¬ 
agers,  officials,  proprietors,  supervisors, 
craftsmen,  skilled  workers. 

72%  own  their  own  homes.  70%*  are 
university  trained.  More  than  90%*  are 
high  school  graduates. 

When  a  newspaper  provides  that  kind  of 
market,  use  it! 

*Male  heads  ol  households 

The  San  Juan  Star 

Puerto  R/co’s  only  English  Language 
Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


There’s  more  to 
San  Juan  than  sun 
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